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PREFACE. 



Aftjbe the follawing Eulogy was pronounced, the 
author was requested by the son of Governor Smith*^ 
to edit his father's correspondence and papers. In 
consequence of that request, the original intention of 
publishing the Eulogy by itself under the direction of 
the Historical Society of Connecticut, was abandoned, 
and it was thought best to prefix it as an introduction 
to this volume. 

The following letters and miscellanies are a selec- 
tion from a large mass of papers which the Governor 
left behind him, and care has been taken to publish 
only such as the public might reasonably be expected 
to take an interest in. Several letters from the late 
Rev. Dr. Holmes, of Cambridge, Ma&fs., are inserted 
(with the permission of his fainily), not only for their 
intrinsic value, but as (hrQwing light on the character 
of his fnend. They were classmates in college, and 
although they seldom met afterward, they kept up a 
familiar correspond^ice, and regarded each other with 
fraternal affection. It seemed proper to perpetuate 
the memory of their friendship by associating their 

^ WiUkm M. Smidi, Eiq., of Sharon. 
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names in this public testimonial. Many of Grovernor 
Smith's letters to Dr. Holmes have unfortunately been 
lost. 

It may be proper to say a word or two in regard to 
some of the opinions expressed and defended in these 
papers. Gov. Smith was a thorough-going old-school 
man in his views of politics, theology, and language ; 
and he stated them with great {Vainness, and often 
with warmth. It was no part of the editor's business 
to make such selections as should express his own opinr 
ions, nor doe's he hold himself responsible for all that 
is advanced in the following pages. He felt it a duty 
he owed to the memory of this distinguished statesman 
and Christian, to let him speak for himself^ so far as 
that a correct portraiture should be given of his char? 
acter and principles, while omitting every thing that 
^ seemed likely to oflfend by its personal severity. 

The publishers are not responsible for the orthogra- 
phy of this volume. Gkivemor Siaitb's own spelling has 
\ been strictly followed in his own writings ;* and this, 
\ it will be seen, varied a little at different periods of his 
life. He was much opposed to the innovations of Dr. 
Webster, and some parts of his essays on that subject 
are here reprinted. He contendedwith.a stoijit^heart 
against all deviations from the Johnsonian standard ; 
and, whichever way the tide may finally turn, his ar- 
guments will be found well worth reacting. 

m 

* It k probable that ■oin« ducrepancies may kaye crept in, from 
the hct that the compodton are accuitomed to fellow Webster. 
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The volume is now commended to the public as a 
memorial of a man distinguished for many excellences, 
and especially for this, that throughout a long life he 
preserved from all stain the purity and nobleness of a 
Christian gentleman. 
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Mr. PrMtdenif mtd Oendemen of the Historieal Sedehf^ — 

It is a noble work which you have undertaken, to 
gather up and preserve for future generations the me* 
morials of Connecticut. It is worthy die sons of an hon- 
\ bured mother, to illustrate her ancient manners, to exhib- 
it the principles on which her institutions were founded, 
j and to rescue from oblivion and hold up to the admira- 
I tion of posterity, the heroic deeds of her children. And 
the office which, by your request, I am now to perform, 
of discoursing on the^ Life and Times of the late (Jov- 
emor Smith, is in entire accordance with the spirit of 
your enterprise ; for while his high official rank and 
eminent services to his native state make him worthy 
of such honourable notice, his long retirement from pub- 
lic life has joined him to the Past. A generation has 
tiearly passed away since he lefl the gubernatorial 
chair, and ceased to take any active part in political 
contests and measures ; and nowhere could his public 
career be made the subject of eulogy more fitly than 
before the Historical Society of Connecticut. And, al- 
though there are many reasons why the task should 
have been assigned to a civilian, yet, as the magistrates 
and ministers of Connecticut (to use a favourite illustra- 
iion of our fathers) were formerly associated, as Moses 
and Aaron in the deliverance of Israel, it may not be 
.unseemly for a supcessor of the Puritan clergy to pour- 
tray the character, and eulogize the virtues, of the la«t 
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of her Puritan govemon, I claim, too, one qualifica- 
tion (somewhat rare, I fear) for the office of eulogist — 
sympathy with his principles as a statesman, which 
were those of the elder times of our commonwealth— 
and I shall trust tto be held guiltless of trespassing on 
the proprieties of the occasion, if I exhibit and defend 
them with manly freedom. Standing before a socie- 
ty which concerns itself with the past alone, and med» 
dies not with the controversies of the day, I shall speak 
without refin'ence to existing parties ; but if any shall 
deem me to use words of too lofty encomium in speak- 
ing of a by-gone age, they will pardon something to 
the filial spirit which dictated them. 

In the year 1630, the inhabitants of Windsor, Hart- 
ford, and Wethersfield entered into that compact by 
which Connecticut was first constituted a common- 
wealth. At that time, the Rev. Henry Smith* was the 
minister of Wethersfield, and, of course, a party to the 
transaction which gave existence to our state govern- 
ment A few years before, the Rev. John Cotton and 
the Rev. Richard Mather, harassed by the persecutions 
to which the Non-conformist^ were subjected, left their 
mother-country and sought refuge in the feeble colo* 
nies of New England. The former had been a man 
of great distinction in his native land, first as a learned 
scholar and eloquent orator in the University of Cam- 
bridge, and afterward as a laborious and successfd 
minister of the Established Church in Boston, Lincoln- 
ishire ; and during the almost twenty years that he 
was teacher of the Church in the infant capital of Mas- 
sachusetts, he wielded an es^aordinary influence, both 

* It u not known what year he came firom En^and. He waa not 
the Bey. Henry Smith who was at one time settled at Hingham, IIm- 
hnsetlB. 
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{a civ3;and ec^9i69tical afiairs. The latter, wJio was 
educated at Oxfordt and laboured for many years as a 
clergyman of the Churefa of England in Toxteth, Lapea- 
stnre, landed on ouir coasts in 16^, and the next year 
removed to Dorchester, where he resided till his deaths 
enjoying a high reputation as a theologian, and emi- 
nently useiiil in the controversies of his time. His son, 
the Rev. Increase Mather, was for almost sixty years 
pastor of the North Church in Boston, and for twenty 
years president of Harvard College ; a man of strong 
faith, mnch spiritual wisdom and prophetic, insight, and 
abundant in his labours for the Church and the State. 
He will ever be remembered in the political history of 
Massachusetts for the important diplomatic service he 
rendered in obtaining a new charter, after four years 
I of indefotigable labour at the court of St. James. He 
^married a daughter of the Rev. John Cotton, and from 
this marriage sprung th e Rev. Cotton Math er> of world-i 
wide reputation as the author of Magmztta Christi 
Americana^ and justly renowned for iiis multi&irious 
(though ill-assorted, and often ill-applied) learning, un- 
wearied industry, and boundless benevolence. Of his 
daiighter JeruiSia,^ who was married to a grandson of 
the Rev. Henry Smith-^Mr. Samuel Smith, of Suffield 
*•— was1>om the Rev. Cotton Mather Smith, the father 
of the subject of our eulogy. He was for more than 
fifty years the minister of the church in Sharon, in this 
state, where his name is still preserved in the affection- 
ate traditions of the people, as a sound divine, a most 
fiiithful and tender-hearted pastor, and a man of great 
personal dignity.f His wife was a daughter of the 

' * fShe diediB BbuDA, in llieianifly isfber «(ni,in 1789, aged eighty-Bine, 
■ t See AppeAioUx A, for • memok of Mr. Smith, -vmtten by his son, 
iiid ptfelirfhed 'in thp CgaaeollQut ErangeReal Magmrine. 
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tRer. Williftm Worthington, of Saybrook, one of the old 
Puritan women, in whom faith was the fountain of 
mild dignity and earnest well-doing. She was the 
Lady Bountiful of her husband's parish, where i^e was 
revered as a mother ; and, in the circle of her own 
household, she diffused a charm by the sweetness of 
her disposition, as she blessed it by the wisdom of her 
domestic management.* 

Of these parents John Cotton Smith was bom, in 
Sharon, February 12th, 1765; and he could thus num- 
ber among his ancestors no less than seven of the cler- 
gy of New England, several of whom are illustrious 
names in her historyt and three of whom were among 
the founders and framers of her institutions. 

I shall be pardoned for going into these details be- 
fore a historical society, especially as they furnish a 
clew to one of the strongest influences in the formation 
of Grovernor Smith^i character. His ancestral attach- 
ments were very strong ; he gloried in his descent from 
the Puritan worthies ; and, as much as any one of his 
time, he was controlled by their principles, and actua- 
ted by their spirit 

It was the great blessing of his childhood to receive 
his training in one of the best of the (dd New England 
households, where Law stood embodied in patriarchal 
authority and dignity, and Christian Faith gave the 
key-note to the domestic harmonies ; «id much of the 
loveliness and elevation of his character was doubtless 
owing to the pure and quickening atmosj^re of his 
father's bouscf There be formed those Imbits of sub- 

* See Appendix B. 

t It u said of him that, when qnite • ehDd, he was reported to hie 
mother aa hafing been sanoy to a poor man of the neighbonriieod. ' 
Though he firmly denied id ^e |Koaf ym VQ f^ns tet alie poniahed 
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ordination) and acquired that lofty sei&cdntrol which 
marked his future life. No man had more of filial rev* 
erence than iie ; his intercourse with his parents was 
ever marked by a manner the most respectful, and their 
memory was cherished by him with the most affection- 
ate veneration. He was one of many proofii, how much 
the excellence of the New England character has had 
its ground-work laid in the religious constitution of her 
families. 

His early education, till he was six years old, was 
committed to his' mother; and he pursued his classical 
studies, partly at Sharon, and partly with the Rev. Mr, 
Brinsmade, of Washington. He entered Yale College 
in 1779, being then in his fifteenth year.* Thoug:h so 
young, he passed through his collegiate course with 
honour, acquiring a high rank as a scholar, and pre- 
serving his moral principles and habits from the slight- 
est stain-*— a preservation which he always ascribed to 
the afibction he had for bis mother, and his dread to 
do aught that should grieve h^. It was at the time 
of the Revolution, the heroic era in our annals, when 
\the energies of the people were quickened to the ut- 
/most — the birth«throes of our., national existence, to- 
; wards which we had been steadily advancing from the 
I first; and, although the youthful student took no part 

him. But hu gvlef at being fhongiit capablci of Moh a thmg, and at 
felling nnder Mi mother's duipleaflare, waa so great, that he never resV 
ed till he had bronght to her the man, who at once cleared him from 
the charge. 

* The Allowing whUer his fiirtfaer went to bring him home for the 
Tacation. A great «Dow-«tonn came on, and they wefe oo9ipel]ed to 
leave liieir deigh ht Woodbmy, and traVel to Bethlehem on hoTBeback. 
Bf that lime thtf roads had become Impassable to horses, and, fearing 
that ttiey might be whpBy blocked i^,-lhay set ont, with I>r. BeUamy'a 
sanction, on Sunday afternoon, on snow-shoes, reached Washington 
that nigfat, Warreoa the niezt day, and home on tibe thirl. 
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r in the war, his whole heart went with his country in 

i her struggle for independence. His father was a^seal- 

\ ous patriot, having served as chaplain in the campaign 

\of 1775, and full of hope as to the issue, even in the 

jdarkest reverses.* The son partook of the father's 

(spirit, and, with the hopefulness of youth, anticipated a 

high and honourable destiny for his new-bom country.f 

* ItakeiliefbIIowmgfitnntlie<'Coim6eticiaHiilodcalC^ 
*' The approach of a lai^e British army fix>m Canada, under General 
Burgoyne, and the expedition np the Noith Riveri under Grenend 
Vaugfaan, in 1777, filled the whole country with tenor and desponden- 
cy, vnd created strong fears and doubts as to die issue of file oontio- 
Tersy. The firtnneis and confidence of Panoa Smith, howerer, re- 
mained unbroken, and his effcsrts to reviye the drooping spirits of his 
people were unreinitted. In the month of October he preached a eev 
mon finom titose words, ' Watchman, what of the night t The Wateh- 
man sailh, the morning conieth.' In this disoomne he -dwelt rancli 
upon the indications, which the'dealingn of Providence afiopded, that « 
bright and glorious morning was about to dawn upon a long night of 
defeat and disaster. He told the congregation that he believed they 
would soon hear of a signal victory crovming the arms of-America; and 
he exhorted them to trust with an unshaiDenaiid feariess *^«"<VIt*'^ is 
that God who, he believed, would yet crown with success the efibrts 
of the fnends of liberty in this .countiy. Beibre the congregation was 
dismissed, a messenger arrived with the intelligence of tbe surrender 
of Burgoyne's anny. Parson Smith read the letter conveying die m- 
telligence finmi the pulpit, and a flood -of joy and gratttode bust from 
the congregation*" 

A body of Hessians, belonging to the same army, marched throu(|^ 
Sharon after their capture, and their officers were hospitably eutertaua- 
«d at FarMm Smith's. Hie next monimg, when drawn up for mazcth, 
they Bang psalms in their noble language, and then moved on to the 
aomd of saored music. His son, then twelve years old, was so much 
delighted with it, that he followed them a long way on thmr maroh, 
and he often tpoho of it with endrasiasin, afterwaids. 

t The foOowing extnds finom a letter written to Govenior SmiUi 
while m cdlege, by the late Noah Webit«r, LL.p., then leciding in 
Sharon, may threw some light on-his Uteraiy reputation and patriotic 
feelings at that time, as they show the hi|^ hopes which them stirred 
the hearts of the yoimg : 

** 1 received with gratitade^ and read with delight the oratkm you 
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He graduated iii 1788, the year of the termination 
of the war, and immediately entered on the study of 
law in the office of John Canfield, Esq., in his native 
village. When be was to take his degree of master 
of arts, he was appointed by President Stiles, in con- 
nection with his classmates, Morse^ and Daggett (the 
latter qf whom, the late vemrable chief-justice of the 
state, a most intimate and beloved fri^ad of Governor 
SniiUi, yet survives, to honour us this night with his 
i presence), to take part in a forensic disputation on the 
^ ^question *^ Whether Laws ought to be established in 
the United States for the Regulation of Expenses in 
Diet, .Dress, and Equipage ;" but he does not appear to 
have fulfilled the appointinent. 

•eat me. It ifervives la^my mind to enddariag idea I ever had of your 
amiable imtvaetoP) and makes me regret a separatian from him and 
from that sort of Uterajture. The elegant and animated language of the 
oration does no less honor to the head, than the manly, patriotic senti- 
ments do to the heart of the author. It is a valoablei as weU as agree- 
able production. It shaU be Udd at the bottom of my cheat; it diall 
be resoned from the.MNi^ han^ of time, or careless T«ad^ri^ and pre- 
served as a monument of my affection for its author, when death or 
other circumstances shall prohibit a reciprocal intercourse of friendship 
and Mnd offices.*' ** You know the value of that quadremdal period 
of Hfe which stodents are apt to neglect, aad which, once elapsed, nev- 
er retoms. And if I may give my opinion without the inqnatation ctf 
flattery, I must think that a proper cultivation of your genius can not 
fiuH to satisfy the expectations of your friends. American empire will 
be the theatre on which Ihe last scene of the stupendous dmma of na* 
tore shaH be exhibited. Here the numeprous and complicated parts of 
the actors shall be brought to a ccmclusion ; here the impenetrable 
mysteries of the Phine system shall be diflclosed tq the view of the in- 
telligent creation; here the discwdera which vice has introduced shall 
be Qoneoted, and the happiness of the human race completed. You and 
I may have considerable parts to act in this plan, and it is a matter of 
oonseqaence to frimish the mind with enlarged ideas of men and things, 
to extend our wishes beyond ourselves, our friends, or our country, 
and inchide the whole system, in the ej^panded grasp of benevolence." 
. * Bev. Jedediah Morse, D.D. 
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r In 1780y* he was admitted to the oar in Litchfield 
I county, then inferior to none in the state for the brill** 
I iant array of legal and forensic talent which it present- 
\ edyf and immediately entered on his professicmal la« 
hours. In spite of the formidable competition he en- 
countered, he soon attained a high reputation and a 
lucrative practice ; and, in the words of a distipguish^ 
ed living member of that bar4 who knew him well, 
** He was esteemed, and jusdy so, an accurate pleader, 
and a well-read, learned lawyer ;, and though some of 
those mentioned excelled him in power and popularity 
as advocates, none of them surpassed^ and, in my judg- 
ment, none equalled ,him in grace of manner or ele- 
gance of diction and Utterance/' The thoroughness 
of his attainments in legal science appears from this, 
that in the very latest years of his life, when long with- 
drawn from practice, he showed perfect, familiarity 
with the great principles, of law, and was able to cite 
cases from memory with remarkable readiness. 

In 1793, he was first chosen to represent his native 
town in the General Assembly ; and from 1796 to 1800 
(when he entered on his Congressional career) he was, 
without interruption, a member of the Lower House, 
I At the October session, 1799, he was appointed clerk ? 
jand in both of the sessions of the following year he 
[was elevated to the speaker^s chair. 

* On the 29t1i of October of that year, he was Baarried to Misa Mar- 
garet ETertson, of Amebia, Datahess comity, New York, with whom 
he lived more than fifty yean. She died May 10th, 1837. 

t I may mention BecTe, not more distingniBhed for his wisdom and 
learning as a jnrist, great as these confessedly were, than for the extras 
oidinary excellence of hi* moral and religicms character ; Trftcy, snrw 
passed by none in sparkling wit and sabdning eloquence t and Naifaan« 
iel Snnth, who, by the energy of a most masculine nttdmtandingi 
forced hirway throngh great disAdTimtages to the highest professional 
eminence. X Hon. D.- S. Boaidman, of->New Mflfohl. 
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Mr. Smithy as might have been anticipated, early 
espoused the cause of the Federal Union, and support* 
ed th0 administration to which the govemme&t was 
first committed under the new Constitution. The Rev** 
olution, while it freed the colonies from the rule of the 
mother-country, left them in an enfeebl^, perplexed, 
and almost chaotic state. They were reeling under 
the burden of debts incurred in the prosecution of the 
tear ; a licentious; insubordinate spirit was every where 
rife ; insurrections were breaking out ; the central gov-r 
emment (if, by a misnomer, I may call it a govern- 
ment) was utterly powerless as to the collection of. 
revenue, or the maintenance of authority ; the credit 
of the confederacy was gone, at home and abroad ; 
and the faces of men began to gather blackness as they 
thought of the future. It was soon felt that something 
more than liberty, Or freedom from foreign domination, 
was wanted ; that some organiiic principle must be in- 
troduced to stay the process which was fast dissolving 
us into chaos ; that a government — not a sham, but a 
verity-— must be established, to be the central heart and 
the vigorous s^rm of the whole confederacy, and, with* 
out impairing the reasonable liberties of the states, to 
be the strong and majestic representative of the na- 
tional unity, and the organ of the national resources. 
We were in imminent danger of falling apart and be- 
ing irretrievably broken, through the inordinate power 
of the separate sovereignties ; and there was no escape 
but by creating a strong centripetal force in our system, 
which should bind every afji* m ita hnrnfmni^^iflAyKit 

The question touching the Federal Constitution was a 
vital one, and so the wisest statesmen felt it to be. The 
retrieval of our credit, the organizatipn of our industry, 
the re-ipvi goration of th e dominion of la w, the awaken^^ 
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\ jng of hope in the hearU of the people, all depended 

on the esUblif hment of a government with fimctions 

of guidance and rule, vaUL^psfweTS notjudriaoiy but 

eperciye y to keep jevery state in ita 

I thus save us from bankruptcy, dishonour, and ruin. 

^\ The principles in which Mr. Smith had been educated 

; made him the firm friend of the Ccmstitution, in which 

\ he saw i\w only hapii ornJilijiMHl ju oj![H;Hiy ' ""^^ ^""^ """ 
^ tSined with characteristic ardor and energy the party 
which secured its adoption. He gldried to the last in 
' being of the school of Washington and Jay ; no regard 
'4o a deteriorated public sentiment caused him to swerve 
one hair's Inreadtfi from his original po8iti<»i, or made 
him ashamed of the name of Federalist, with which he 
believed the brightest period in our -annals to be indis- 
solubly associated. 

The political character of <Mir statesmen during most 
of the time that Governor Smith was in public life, 
was determined by the views they took of two great 
subjects — the Federal Union, of which I have just spok- 
en, and the principles and policy of revolutionized 
France. He was in his early manhood when the Rev- 
olution took place in that' kingdom, and if he at first, in 
common with the great body of his countrymen, who 
could not but sympathize with the people that aided 
them in their perilous struggles, mistook the lurid 
flames of the volcano for the light of a new morning 
rising on the nations, it was a momentary delusion. 
t His reverential feelings, his manly integrity, his do- 
\ mestic virtues, were all shocked by the atrocities of the 
(direful tragedy which so quickly followed the dazzling 
{play of philosophical and philanthropical fire-works. 
Ue saw the Revolution to be the struggle and triumph 
lof unbelief, the outburst and ravage of satanic pride in 
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man, which the ordinances of society are appointed, 
and are, for the most part, able to restrain. Though 
occasioned by gross corruptions and abuses in the old 
institutions of the kingdom, and therefore a righteous 
retribution on the shepherda who had not fed the flock,^cy;jC 
he felt it to be the most atrocious revolt against the j[ax/!) \ 
government of God, the most systematic rejection oflf^^^ 
His truth, and the most daring defiance of His author- a n 
that the world had ever seen; and he looked on ^'-' 
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the horrible cruelties and iriiameless indecencies which <& > 
were perpetrated in its course, as the legitimate fruits ;;> 
of its godless spirit. Liberty, of the French type, he^^,^ ^.f^ i,^ 
utterly loathed ; he feared the influence of France on v u 

the principles and moral feelings of his countrymen, ' ^ , fr,. 
and shrank £rom all intimate communion with her as' i^C' 
from contact with a lazar*house«* It'^j^ 



\ 



* Tho foUowing extnct ii fiom an oratiou pKonoimced by bim ia 
Sharon, July 4th, 1798 : ** This fevolation, the greatest ■ooforge, per- 
haps, ^vhich a holy God has yet permitted to Tisit the earth, has hith- 
erto been ascribed to canses which, in trath, have had little or bo agen* 
cy in_prodaeiBg it. The saljeet is now better .understood, and we 
discoYer with certainty that those principles which we had fondly be- 
lieved to be the efficient springs of this revolatian, never, in fitct, oper- 
1 ated at aU. Yon doobtless thought, as all Americans, indeed, thoaght, 
/ Ifaat oppressicni made the French people mad; bat it was not so. You 
I 'thoaght itjwas the intolerable tyranny of the crown, the insolence of 
the nobility, and the enormooa eijactions of a conrapt priesdiood which 
/ Toased the nation to a sense of its wrongs ; bat this is not tnie. Yoa 
- thoaght, for yoa had yoarselres felt tbe sacred flame, diat it was the 
entfansiastie love of liberty which rose like a torren^ and with resist- 
less fcrce bore down the throne, the bastile, the aUars, arts, institations^ 
eveiy vestige of the former state of tilings, and boried tSl in one pro* 
miscaoas roin^ yet nothing is mora incorrect. That the government 
was arbitrary, and the people oppressed, can not be eantradicted ; and 
tiiat the state of the ibnner called loodty for reform, and the eonditiott 
of the^ latter for great amelioration, is equally evident The destroo- 
tion of despotism, and the estabfishment of national liberty upon its 
mins, it a eotuummaHon devouUy to he wished. Bat let it be remem* 
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Such w^m his convictions enrly in his political Iife» 
and such they remained to the end. As he was not 
led astray by the false shows of liberty during the days 
of the Republic, neither was he dazzled by the fiery 
splendor of Napoleon's career ; for he saw that one 
spirit ruled under all these outward transformations, 
and that the mighty monarch before whom Europe 
trembled was but a Jacobin' on the throne. It is dif- 
ficult for us of this age to make real to ourselves the 
intense interest, the mingled terror and exultation with 
which the varying aspects of French afiairs were re- 
garded, fi-om the first breaiung out of the Revolution 
to the final catastro^rfie at Waterloo. Nor can the 
character of any statesman of that time be understood 
without knowing where his sympathies were in that 
great struggle by which all Europe, was convulsed, 
and which constitutes a new and grand epoch in the 
history of Christendom, The two great parties in our 
country were divided upon the question : the one clung 
to that past of which England, as a Christian state, 
guarding its altars and its firesides firom the slime of 
Jacobinism, was the representative ; thfe other rushed 

) berefcLy the nation had sabxnitted to a monarchj' for «geB witliodt a sin- 
glQ attempt to oast it off ; they had become proverbial ht their attachp 
ment to royalty, and for a ipecies of idolatxy to the persons of tbei^ 
monarcht. It most abo be admitted that the people laboured under 
no new and unprecedented wrongs; on the contrary, their last sover- 
eign was the most amiable in hii character, the mildest and most mod« 
«rate in his administration of any princes who had ever swayed their 
regal sceptre. To what, tiien, shaU we ascribe the convulsiQiis which 
are shaking Europe to its centre, and which threaten to shake gar 
Western world t The answer to this question is of high importance ; 
it has long been cozgectored by disceming men, but may be now said 
to. rest in positive proof. It seems well ascertained that the French 
Revolution is the result chiiefly of a combination long since formed in 
Europe, by infidels and Atheists, to root oat and effectually destroy re- 
ligion and civil jgovermnent.** 
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towards that future which was imaged in imperial 
France, rising out of the abyss of this Revolution, like 
the gorgeous palace of pandemonium. Mr. Smith 
went heart and hand with the former,* resisting every 
attempt to entangle our country, with French allian« 
1 ces, and. allowing no lingering animosity towards Great 
' Britain to blind him to the noble struggle she was mak- 
ing for true freedom and the Christian faith* Now 
that the battle ;¥ith the mother-country had been fair- 
ly fought and fairly wonf be was willing to let by- 
gones be by-gones; and be would not, in recoiling 
from brethren of the same race, and language, and re- 
ligion, rush into the arms of a nation by which the 
truths and ordinances of Christianity had been cast off 
in malignant hatred and scorn. So much needed to 
be said to indicate and lo justify Governor Smith's po- 
sition as a statesman. 

In Octob^, 1800, he was chosen a xneffiber of Con- 
gress, of the circumstances of which I find the follow* 
ing account among his papers: "A vacancy having 
oceuired in the delegation from this state, by the resig- 
nation of one of her members, a writ o.f election was 
issued for the choice of a successor, returnable to the 
session of the General Assembly in October. At that 
session I was speaker, and under little or no appre- 
hension of being chosen to £U the vacancy just men- 
tioned, especially as there were two or three other 
names standing above mine in the Congressional nom- 
ination-t On canvassing the votes, however, both for 
the special member, and for the entire representation 

* See Appendix C. 
/ \ **Kt that poriod our memAten of Congrefls w«i« efaoeen by genenl 
I tidcet, £min & oomiBaliDii of ei^blMiii a vn &a d v t en pcei/^mi^ mad^ ^ 
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of Connecticut in the seventh Congress, it was my lot 
to be designated to both stations. The event was un« 
expected, and the question of acceptance occasioned 
much embarrassment. I was in full practice at the 
par, and strongly, not to say passionately, attached to 
/domestic liiFe ; both of. which would, in no small de- 
I gree, be sacrificed by a compliance with the wishes of 
I my constituents. No time was allowed to confer with 
/ my beloved wife and venerable father, to both of whose 
I opinions I was accustomed to pay the utmost respect. 
On the other hand, my assent to the call of the people 
was urged by Governor Trumbull and other gentle- 
men in terms which, as a professed patriot, I found it 
impossible to resist.*' Beautiful portraiture of the time 
when office was regarded as,.susac]:gdjrust to be con- 
ferred on the worthy, not as a prize to Be scrambled 
after for its spoils ! 

When he entered Congress, the Federal administra- 
tion was still in power; but the close of that session 
saw the sceptre pass out of its hands, and the party 
^^- .. with which he acted lost its national ascendency for- 
ever. During almost the whole of his Congressional 
career, he was in the minority ; and the honours which 
he received were not, therefore, the reward of a par- 
y li tizan by a dominant faction. Nor did he ever seek to 

I conciliate his political opponents by any hiding of his 
' opinions ; he was an open, decided, uncompromising 
i opponent ; and yet, such were his talents as a states- 
iman, such his bearing as a gentleman, and such the 
spotless integrity of his character, as to command the 
respect and win the confidence of the Housp and of the 
pountry during times of the most violent party excite- 
ment. After the first session, he was Chairman of the 
Committee of Claims so long as he held his seat (with 
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the exception of one winter, when his necessary ab- 
sence led him to decline it) ; a most laborious office at 
that time, when there was less subdivision of duties in 
Congress than now, but which he filled with great abil- 
ity and reputation. Clear-sighted, prompt, energetic, 
and indefatigable, he was able rapidly to disentangle 
the most perplexed subjects, and present them with 
/^Juminous distinctness; while his lofty rectitude, never 
I soiled even by the breath of suspicion, gave moral 
\ weight to his decisions, as coming from one who could 
\never sacrifice justice to party or even national ends. 

But it was not in pirivate committees, and by aptness 
I for business alone, that he was distinguished ; he was 
'. a nobleman ■ by nature, borii for rule, and the qual- 
. ities that had raised him to the speaker's chair in the 
/ Legislature of Connecticut were more nobly develop- 
j ed on the wider theatre of Congress. In an assembly 
/ of gentlemen (for our National Legislature had not 
then become an arena for blackguar(}s and bufibohs), 
no one was so well fitted to preside as he. His com- 
manding dignity, his manly Ifrmness, the quick discem- 
roent which left nothing undiscovered, and the prompt- 
itude in decision which never hesitated, eminently qual- 
ified him to take the lead of the House in the stormiest 
debates. With that lofty port and bearing which in- 
spired universal respect, there was joined great suavity 
of manner, which had power to charm the agitated 
elements to peace. No man could control ah excited 
assembly with more majesty and grace; none more 
efifectually win an antagonist, by the impartiality of his 
decirions and the courtesy of his deportment. He did 
I not often engage in debate, but he could rule it, in its 
wildest moods, with masterful skill. He was oflener 
called to the chair in Committee of the Whole than any 
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other member, especially when those questioiMi were 
before the House which were most fitted to awak^i 
party animosities ;* and during the celebrated discus- 
sion on the judiciary, in 1801, he presided to universal 
acceptance— -on one occasion, when the excitement 
was at its height, sitting immovable in his place, with 
the firm endurance of a Roman senator, for twelve 
hours. 

His Congressional career closed in 1806, when he 
resigned his seat for th^ sake of his father, that he 
might minister to the comfort of. his old age. Public 
life, in itself, had no charms for him, though he dis- 
charged its duties with religious fidelity; and when 
filial a&ction and reverence thr:ew their weight into 
the scale with his «tr^a^ domestic attaclunents, he 
gladly withdrew from its honours and burdens to the 
bosom of his femily. His course had been eminent- 
ly honourable ai^^ useful. His intellectual activity, 
soundness of judgment, and habits of isyistematic indus- 
try qualified him for those business labours to which 
mere eloquence is inadequate ; and as a high-minded 
statesman and an accomplished gentleman, he had no 
superior. There was a nobility about him which no 
one could trifie with— such as extorted the iidmiraiion 
and commanded the respect of that eccentric and fiery 
spirit, John Randolph, who was never lavish^ of his 
compliments on Northern men. It was his peculiar 
honour, in an assembly which, could boast of Otis^ and 
Griswold, ajid Bayard, and Lee, and Harper, and 

* A dirtiDgaithed meiber ^f Ceagpw from MnnnirTiOinntts thm play» 
I11U7 wrote to him in 1806. ** B«t, first and chiefest, inBtruct me coa- 
ceming him who used so often, when presiding in Committee of the 
Whole, to beckon ns to be solemn, while Randelpih, ezecnting on his 
pttty « holy j«8tice with lai whip ef looc^QBUy made 

' StnuBge temr ieiae them, and pangs waSek bcifiife.* ** 
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Pinokney, to excel in tKoge commanding qaalhies of 
persona) character which fit men for rule.* 

On his retirement from Congress, he did not resume 

practice at the bar, but At^^nu^J^ifMc^f tr^t^ man^gpfw 

ment of his f^^^ and to those literary pursuits which 

; werecrag^^ial to his refined taste. But his townsmen 

' would not su&r his talents to be whdiy buried. He 

was sent to the Lower House of the State Legislature 

in the aatumn of the same year, when he was chosen 

speaker; and he represented his natitre town without 

\ intermission till 1809, when he became a member of 

the Council. In October of that year he was elevated 

to the bench ; and here I have the pleasure of speaking 

in the words of another, a distinguished ornament of 

the bar, and of this society,f who~ha8 drawn up the fi>l<^ 

lowing sketch at my request : 

^ In August, 1809, Governor Trumbull died ; and the 

; Legislature,at its session in October following, appoint-^ 

; ed Lieutenant-governor Treadwell to fill the vacancy ; 

i and the vacancy produced by this appointment was 

> filled by taking Roger Oris wold from the bench of the 

(Superior Court. Upon the same Legislature devolved 

jthe duty of selecting the successor of Judge Griswold 

jon the bench. The Connecticut Bar had at no iime 

, been adorned with a greater number of learned, able, 

and experienced jurists than at this. Witbont th^id 

o f a ca ucus, orthe influence o f any part yjuachinery^ 

* " The speaker, I believe, always appoints as Chairmaii of the Com* 
mittee of the Whole one of the five following persons: Vamium, Daw- 
son, Gregg, Tenny, or J. C. Smith ; and the Ikst-mentioned is the only 
0ae tfaftt keeps orders indeed, he is by fir the moot proper person for 
speaker in the House." 

The above, written by the Washington o4Mr^0Spoodent of totne paper, 
was published in the Hartford Cowaa^ 1806. 
. t Hon. Thomas Day. 
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r the choice fell upon John Cotton Smith. He had not 
^been in extensive practice as -a lawyer;* much of his 
time and attention, since he became a member, of the 
profession, had been employed in legislative duties; no 
one supposed him to be as well versed in the tech- 
nicalities and positive institutions of municipal jurispru- 
dence as many others ; but the appointing power knew 
that he had more important qualifications ; that his 
mind was well stored with the principles of law ; thai 
he had quick discernment and sound judgment to direct 
their application ; that he had cultivated habits of pa- 
tience, diligence, and courteous bearing ; and, above 
all, it was believed th^t he would exercise his judicial 
functions with stoct impartiality and incorruptible in- 
tegrity, fearing God rather than man. There were at 
that time nine judges of the Superior Court, constitu- 
ting, when assenibled, the Supreme Court of Errors. 
Judge Smith took his seat beside Chief-justice Mitchell, 
of deportment no less dignified tod courteous than his 
own ; beside his venerated friend, the learned Reeve ; 
beside other able and acute jurists, of scarcely less em- 
inence. He felt himself at once among kindred minds. 
His new duties seemed not less congenial to him than 
those of any former situation in which he had been 
placed. 

** At this time the Superior Court, when trying issuecr 
in fact, and other matters cognizable by that court, waa 
composed of three of the nine judges, the eldest of 
whom presided and charged the jury. Judge Smith, 
being the youngest judge, was probably never called 
upon to preside in court or to charge the jury. In that 

* It would be more strictly true to say long practice, for his practice 
woi extensiye for a oomitry lawyer, at the time of his election to 
Congress. 
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situation he had little else to do than to give his opin- 
ion upon interlocutory questions arising in the course 
of the trial, to aid his brethren in their consultations, 
and to share with them the responsibility of the final 
determination. As these proceedings have never been 
chronicled to the public, and as an entire generation of 
men, with here and there an individual exception, has 
passed away since they were had, it is difficult to as- 
certain the precise character of the part which Judge 
Smith bore in them. From what is known of his qual- 
ifications, principles, and habits, it may safely be con- 
cluded that here, as elsewhere, he acted well his part 

" As a member of the Supreme Court of Errors, his 
situation was different. It was made, by statute, the 
duty of the judges of that court to give their opinions, 
in all matters of law by them decided, publicly and sep- 
arately. The practice adopted by the court, under 
this statute, was to designate, in each case, one of their 
number who was in the majority, to give the first opin- 
ion, in which the reasons of the decision were stated at 
length; and then the other judges concurred or dis- 
sented, according to their respective views. At. the 
only term of this court which was held while Judge 
Smith was a member of it, he gave the first opinion in 
four <:a8es, which appear with the other cases in the 
reports of that period, A critical examination of these 
opinions would be out of place he^e, and yet some no- 
tice of them seems appropriate to our subject.* 

** Before another term of the court was held, a va- 
cancy occurred in the. office of lieutenant-governor, by 
the promotion of Roger Griswold tp the chief magis* 
tracy of the state, and Judge Smith was called from 
the bench to fill that vacancy. It is known to some of 

* See Appendix D. 



his surviving friends, who were hofidured with hit jCJont- 
fidence, that he left the court reluctantly. His judida] 
duties were agreeable to him, tnd he was attached to 
his associates. But he deemed it his duty to obey thd 
j public voice ; and that Was decisive with him.*' 

Of his associates on the bench, the venerable Bald- 

wm, the father of our late honoured chief magistrate, is 

the only survivor. Far distant be the day when the 

state shall be called to mourn for him ! 

In May, 1811, ^e was chosen lieutenant-governor. 

I The sickness of Governor Griswold during the summer 

/ of 1812 imposed unusual duties upon him; and the 

I death of the chief magistrate, in October of that year, 

\ made him the acting governor. For the four following 

Wears, and until the political revolution of the state in 

1817, he was elected to the gubernatorial chair, which 

Ihe filled, as he had every office, with eminent ability 

/and faithfulness. The leading events of his adminis- 

[tratioii grew out of the war with England ; and of 
them I must briefly speak, in justice to his character, 
though the embers be still glowing under the ashes. 

He assumed the government at a time of great em- 
barrassment and perplexity. -The war was unp0)>dlar 
with the great body of the people of Connecticut, as 
uncalled for, and, even if necessary, entered upon with- 
out the needful preparations for defence. Our har- 
bours and ^hipping were in an exposed conditioii ; the 
fortifications along the coast had been neglected, and 
were decaying ; and most of the regular troops had 
been withdrawn from the sea-board, though it was 
from the naval force of the enemy that the greatest 
danger was to be apprehended. To increase the em- 
barrassment, the general and state governments had 
/ been brought into collision; for Grovemor Griswold, 
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noting with the advice of his council, had refused to 

comply with a requisition for troops to be under the 

command of the United States officer at Fort Trumbull 

(near' New London), on thetWo^^fold ground tbat the 

j constitutional exigencies aulfaorizing sfuch a call did not 

/ exist,' and that the militia ^ could not be compelled to 

/ serve under any other than their own officers, with tbe 

/ exception of the president himself when personally in 

/ tbe field/' 

Such was the situation of idBlairs when Governor 
Sttiith took the chair. He had been a warm opponent 
of the principles and measures which led to the decla- 
ration of war ; he sympathized with Great Britain, not 
with France, in their fearful jstruggle, on the issue of 
which he believed the welfare of Christendom^ hang ; 
but when he saw his country actually involved in the 
contest, he did not hesitate for a moment. To use his 
\own words, '^he was resolved to defend the state at 
I every hazard, and to fulfil his Federal obligations up 
1 to the 8 jSrit and letter of the Constitution.*' When the 
American squadron, under Decatur; was driven into the 
harbour of New London by a- British fleet, to the great 
coiisternatipn of the town and neighbouring coast, he 
instantly called a large body of militia into service, and 
took the most efficient measures to repel any attack. 
The principles on which he acted — those of genuine 
patriotiswb^^were well stated in his speech to the Leg- 
islature in October of that year. ** The government of 
Connecticut, the last to invite hostilities, should be the 
first to repeL aggression. In my view, it was not a 
time to inquire into the character of our enemy, or the 
causes which made him such, when our territory was 
hivaded, and our citizens were demanding protection ; 
and when no inconsiderable part of our gallant navy 

B3 
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was exposed, within our own waters^ to instant cai^dre 
or destruction."* 

And when, the next year (1814), the British fleet 
threatened to lay waste otur whole coast, and Petti* 
pauge (Saybrook) was attacked, and all the shipping, 
consisting of upwards of twenty sail, was burned, he 
acted with equal vigour and efficiency ; and, although 
the United States commanding officer. Brigadier-gen- 
eral Gushing, refused to recognize the Connecticut 
troops as being in the service of the United States, be- 
cause they were under the coaim$md of their own ma- 
jor-general, and withheld all supplies, he did not with- 
draw them from the field, but assumed on the state the 
responsibility of their pay and subsistence throughout 
the whdie campaign. He would defend the constitu- 
tional rights of Connecticut in respect to her militia 
against all usurpation ; but he was ready to co-operate 
with the,>General Gcovernihent to the utmost, within 
these limits, in defending the country^ 'No reproach 
was ever cast upon him by his opponents for his man- 
agement of the war, however much they might have 
regretted his abstract opinions; all admitted his pa- 
triotism,, and applauded the promptitude and energy 
with which he acted against the focf 

The life of a governor of Connecticut is generally 
tranquil, and furnishes few incidents for history. The 
narrow limits of our territory, the orderly habits of our 
people, and the fixed character of our institutions, leave 
little to be done by our rulers beyond calm supervision, 

* See Appendix D. 

t Proof of this will be found in looking over files of the newspapers 
of that day. The Democratic pres^, with no exception worth speaking 
o( spoke in high tenni of praise of the gorenior's oourse in relation tor 
the war. 
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and such gentle amendm0nts as the change of circum- 
stances may requh'e. Apart from the war, there is 
nothing demanding especial notice in Governor Smith's 
administration. He adorned the station by the con- 
summate grace and dignity with which he appeared 
on all public occasions,; all the duties- and proprieties 
of the office were most faithfully discharged and ob- 
served, and his state papers were distinguished for per- 
spicuity and classic elegance. He was always equal 
to the occasion. 
Governor Smith was the last governor under the old 

i^ regime. He went out of office in consequence of a po- 
litical revolution in the state, which changed radically 
the spirit, and led to a speedy change in the Constitu- 
tion of our commonwealth. This constitutes such an 
epoch in bur histpry as to demand a moment's notice. 
Connecticut was planted by Christian men, and on 
Christian principles. Th§ grand aim of the colonists 
was to build up a Christian state, a system of institu- 
tions which should be as a holy temple in honour of 
Almighty God, bounded on the recognition of His au- 
thority, reared in accordance ^with His will, and sol- 
emnly devoted to the glory of His name. They look- 
ed on civil government as a Divine ordinance^ clothed 
with a majesty descended from above, not derived 
rom beneath, ajid not as a mer^ earthly contrivance 
or the collection of revenue and the maintenance of 
n efficient police. . In fleeing from the oppressions, 
and striving to be freed from th^ abuses, of the Old 
World, they did pot cast away the great truth which 
has been the shaping law of Christendom — Christ's dp- 
main— that the anointed Son of God, from whose birth 
all Christian nations measure time, is the true centre 
f the State as of tRe Church, who should be recognized 
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I in every ciril and ecclesiastical institution, and to ^hom 

\ every office-bearer owes allegiance. The' magistracy 

had, in their view, a jus divinum^ being the ministe^rs 

of God, entrusted with the sword ofju^e by His au- 

\thority, and responsible for the wieldiny of it m ^t^ 

bordance with His righteous will. Said John Rbbin^ 

/ son, in his farewell Itillertu Che little, company of pil- 

( grims in the May-flower — ^lambs of his own flock, who 

) were leaving him for the wilderness — ** Lastly, where^- 

;as you are to become a body politic, using among 

,' yourselves civil government^ and are not famished 

; with any persons of special eminency above the rest, 

to be by you chosen into office of government, let your 

wisdom and godliness appear not only ia^choosing such 

persons as do entirely love and will diligently promote 

he common good, but al^ in yielding unto them ail 

ue honour and obedience in* their lawful administra- 

ions, not beholding in them the ordinances of their per- 

ons, but God's ordinance for your good ; nor be like the 

foolish multitude, who do more honour the gay coat 

than either the virtuous mind of the man or glorious 

Ordinance of the Lord. But you know better things, 

i(md that the image of the Lord's power and authority, 

^hich the magistrate beareth, is honomablo, in how 

inean persons soever.** 

The compact drawn up by the Rlgrims before they 
left the ship, began, ^ In the name of God, Amen," and 
proceeded to declare that, having undertaken *• to plant 
a colony for the glory of God and the advanceftient of 
the Christian £sdth, they did solemnly, in His presence, 
covenant and combine/' &c. 

Nor was it otherwise in Connecticut. The original 
Constitution, drawn up January Ijlth, 1639, at Hart- 
ford, states in the Preamble the duty of establishing 
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f^nn orderly and decent govemittetit aceording to 
Godi" and that it Was framed ** to maint^iil and pre-* 
serve the liberty and purity, of the GrOspel of our Lord 
Jesus ;'' nor were the fundatnental articles of the colony 
of New Haven, which were adopted June 14tbof the 
same ytitr, -fess explicit in the recognition of the Christ- 
ian faith. Conneetietkt fromr the beginning, in both ooU 
oniee,* was a Christian commonwealth, seided and de** 
fended with the name of the Father, and of the Son, 
/and of the Holy Ghost. The State, as Gpd^s ordinance 
I for civil rule, did not stand aloof from the Church, His 
lordinance for tea^ng and worship* The one acted 
jaa the representative of Christ the King ; the other, as 
Jtbe Tepresentitfive of Christ the Prophet and the Priest 
/The State sought to guide itself by the light of Ood's re- 
/ vealed will, and acknowledged, in alt reverence of spir* 
/ it. His holy and overmastering providence ; and hence, 
/ remembering that '* the priest's lips should keep knowU 
\ edge, tmd ^t they should seek the law at his mouth,** 
it looked to tbe Church to be instructed in the great 
principles on which government must be administered, 
and sought the Messing, and deprecated the anger of 
the Lord, in da5r8 of fasting and prayen It was on this 
ground that a swmon was preached at the op^iing of 
every session of the Legislature, tha t the rulep miigfat 
lift rttmipif^ f>f thftir ^ obligationa to "Grod, and ofti^eir 
|4egendfiQC$,on Him for wi^om InTcounTOpSml^ 
/ and-itot-b^cause tlie jSef gymlgHfTawTlllly Inierfefe in 
/ a ny ofj the fetalis of the civil admrnistratioflr^The 
Church was recognized by the State« and formally es- 
tablished and sustained as the teacher of the people. 

* Connecticut and New Haten were distinct c o lomeB taaHai 16^5, 
when, happily for both, they were united under the name of Conner 
ticnt 
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That our fathers mistook sometimes in the applica^ 
ticm of these principles, through ignorance of the prop- 
er boundaries of these two great institutions ; that they 
were somewhat intolerant, and gave to their polity an 
austere and Jewish character, from want of insight into 
the true freedom of Christianity, and the purely spirit- 
ual character of all ecclesiastical ordinances,^ were er- 
rors affecting the beiiuty and comfort of the super- 
structure, but not impairing the solidity of the founda- 
tion.* And I dare affirm that, in spite of all the faults 
into which, they fell, the. true glory of our common- 
wealth may be traced to its Christian .standing. It 
was this that gaye sacredness and dignity to the mag- 
istracy, upholding it in honour in the hearts of the peo- 
ple» and securing it from tho^ mutations which are so 
injurious to the steady and healthful growth of any 
country. It -was sqch principles that made Theophi- 
lus Eaton to be the admiration of all spectators, for 
*' the discretion* the gravity, the equity with which he 
managed all public affairs ;" and that elevated him to 
the chief magistracy of the colony of New Haven, by 
the free suffrages of her citizens, for twenty successive 
years. It was the reverent recognition of God in civil 
and domestic, as well as ecclesiastical institutions, that 
secured such subordination in the &mily and the state, 
and made the whole atmosphere of society so pure and 

-- * Throaghoat all Chrurtenfdom, since .the oonversioii of GonBtantiney 
ihe Church and the State have encroached each on the other's prov- 
ince. The one has nsorped the functions of earthly rule ; the other 
those of spiritoal ministry. It is hard to say which has been the great- 
er loser; for, if the pope has freed hiiwlf from that ciril sahjection 
under which he trnght to have remained, the king, in many lands—Hit 
times, in every land — ^has intruded himself into the work of the pnetf^ 
, and dared to dictate, both in doctrine and worship. Of the three altem- 
( atives, movement in harmony, mutual interference, and eatice^vorce, 
Christendom is now choosing the last and worst. ^^^""^ 
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healthful. There were evils enough — ^strifes and dis- 
sensions numberless ; but, withal, there was a tough- 
ness of moral life, an unbending integrity, and a high 
resolve, which carrie4 the state safely through all its 
perils.* Those were not faultless times, but they were 
times of faith ; God's government was an awful re- 
lity by which men sought to shape their earthly Ufe, 
/every region of which (though with many spots of 
(partial obscuration) was illumined by the light that 
'shineth from above. Give me the stem and ragged 
clif&, in the clefts of which many a stately tree is 
nourished, and out of which many a flower of sweetest 
^ fragrancy doth spring ; . and keep to yourselves, ye 
despisers.of our I^ast, the yielding, treacherous quick- 



* I can not resist the temptation of givi^ one or^two extracts fi:oni 
John Winthrop, the first governor of that name of Massachusetts, to 
show how unlike the liberty for which our^&ther's contended is to the 
liberalism of the present day. '' The questions that have troubled the 
country l»ye been about the authority of the magistracy and the liberty 
of the people. It is you who haye called us to this office; but, being 
thus called, we have our authority from God ; it is the ordinance of 
Grod, and it hath the image of God stamped upon it; and the contempt 
of it has been yindicated by Grod with terrible examples of his ven- 
geance-" 

** Nor would I have yoil to mistake in the point of your own liberty. 
There is a liberty of corrupt natare, which is affected both by men and 
beasts, to do what they list ; and this liberty is inconsistent with author- 
ity, impatient of all restraint ; by this liberty tumut am^et deierioret ; 
'tis the gxuid enemy of tmthand peace, and all the ordinances of God 
are bent against it. But there is a civil, a moral, a federal liberty, 
which is the proper end and object of authority ; it is a liberty for that 
only which is just and good} for this liberty you are to stand with the 
hamid of your very lives; and whatsoever crosses it ii not antfaority, 
but a distemper thereof This liberty is maintained in a way of subjec- 
tion to authority ; and the authority set over you will, in all administra- 
tions for your good, be quietly submitted unto by such as have a dispo- 
sition to shake off the yoke and lose their true liberty, by their mm> 
moling at the honour and power if aatbority." 
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sands in which nothing can take root Austere prin« 
cijAts are better than none. 

In the great revolution which immediately followed 
the retirement of Governor Smith, and of which his re« 
> jection was the first wave, Connecticut abdicated her 
I Christian standing. The anci^t spirit which had 
\ shaped her institutions, and linked her, in her corporate 
I capacity, to the throne of the Almighty for almost two 
I hundred years, was then expelled ; and the State ceas* 
led, henceforward, to wield power as a religious trust. 
rNew and alien principles obtained the ascendency, and 
{ the divine life, imbreathed into 'the Commonwealth by 
its godly launders, was no longer the controlling law. 
The multiplication of Christian sects undoubtedly ren- 
dered a strict adherence to the original constitution 
/both unwise and impossible, but could not justify such 
I a total departure from the old foundations. Schisms 
Sq. the Church can never neeessitate the apostacy of the 
State. If the truth and-.institutions of God exist in 
fragments, they should be honoured as fragments, and 
not cast aside as rubbish. But the few remaining 
usages of a religious character yet retained by our gov- 
ernment, are felt. to be incongruous with the spirit of 
the age, are barely tolerated as lifeless forms, and will 
soon be. swept away. 

It was the honour of Governor Smith to close Wor- 
thily the long line of chief magistrates in whom the 
principles of the former era' were represented^ and to 
shed around the last days of the old Commonwealth, 
the lustre it had in the times of Haynes, and Winthrop, 
and Saltonstall. His state papers breathe the sjnrit of 
religious reverence and faith ; he speaks in them as a 
Christian ruler, the bead and organ of a Christian peo- 
ple, unfolding the dealings of Almighty God, and sum^^ 



monkig them to act» of lowly worsfrip at Ms feet.* 
With hi« administrationtheGolden Age of Connecticut 
came totin end.f 

iFrom his retirement inlSIT to his death, a period of 
almost thirty years, he lived upon his estate in his na- 
tive town, wholly withdrawn from aH participation in 
political affairs', and devoted to the studies arid employ- 
ments befitting ^ scholar, a gentleman, and a Christian. 
He acted in the spirit of. the words of the Roman poet, 

Militavi noix sine gloria ; ' ' 
If OHO arttrit d efim c t ui u qo^ MIft 
Baibitoikhio panes babebit; 

{for, having served his country in so many and so im« 
jportant trusts, he henceforward kept himself sternly 
jf aloof froih thd strifes (he had never been coocemed 
I with the plottings) of politics, impelled by that instinct- 
/ive delicacy that ever shrsu^k from a stain as from a 
wound4 In no part of his life did his -character nian* 
{fest itself in lovelier forms. He was not soured by de- 

* See Appendix F* 

t I.need haidly aay that the aboye baa no appiioatioii.to mtUvidv^ii 
chief magistrates, of whom w^ have since, had those that wonld have 
adorned any jperiod in ooir history, but to the great principles on which 
the government is admbisteired; The whole qnestion is viewed from 
a Christian stand-point ; and the nnatmooas jndgmeirt of Ohristendom, 
mitil within the hist My 7^^ qr so, is bokQy roaffirmed^ The /relig- 
ions and eccledastical bearings of the revolution referred to above 
were th^se. For a considerable time after the first settlement of the 
state, it was homogeneous in its &ith, and all the people contributed, ac- 
tording to law, to the support of th^ Oohgregational churches. After- 
ward, when dissenters had become numerous, they were released from 
aH liability to support the established ecclesiastical communities, on 
eondition4hat they contrilnUed to their own. AH were require^ to sus- 
tain Christian worship iQ some forxA. Btit under the new Constitution 
there is no such obligation ; and the state, ae »ueh, has nothing to do 
with the Church, which it once piously sought to nouxish and defend. 
The change is unsound in principle, and has been mischievous in ltd 
fruits. % Boike. 
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. feat ; for he had never sought office, nor valued it for 
\ its own sake ; and he gladly withdrew from public 
Icares, to partake, without interruption, of household 
(joys, which no man appreciated more highly. He 
threw a charm around the fireside, as great as he im- 
parted to the chair of state. There was^ a tenderness 
as well as strength in his domestic affections, a mild 
dignity and winning gentleness in his manners, which, 
penetrate^ and purified by the spirit of Christian love, 
made the atmosphere of his household to be such as is 
breathed in heaven. The elevation of his character 
never sank in the privacy of social life; it was as 
marked there as when he pronounced judgment from 
the bench, or ruled majestically the stormy debate. 
And yet there was no repulsive stateliness or weari- 
some formality about him; all was like the grace of 
childhood, instinctive and uncojiscions, the spontaneous 
manifestation of a pure and noble, spirit.* 

I know nothing more beautiful, than Ihis last period 
of his life. His intellectual vivacity was undiminished 
by his withdrawal firom the excitement of the political 
afena ; and he devoted himself to the management of 
his farm, to an extensive correspondence, to literary 
and theological studies, and to such public duties as, 
from time to time, were devolved upon him, with as 

* He yiraa veiy fond of children, and had great power of attracting 
and interesting ^em. He Beldom passed them in the street without a 
kind word. 

I may also add, in this connection, that as nothing conld surpass his 
devotedness as a hnsband, so towards all Women he showed a knight- 
like delicacy and respectfulness, reminding one of a remark of Nelson 
Coleridge about his uncle : **X never was in company with him in my 
life when the entry of a woman, it mattered not who, did not provoke, 
a dim gush of emotion, which passed like an infant's breath over the 
mirror of his intellect. " 
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ikiuch vigour as he had ever showed at the bar or in 
I the Senate-house. Rising with the early dawn, he gave 
a portion of the morning hours of summer to labouring 
in his garden> in the cultivation of which he took great 
\ delight ; and the remldnder of the 4ay was devoted to 
/his books and pen, and to the society of his family and 
j friends. Measured by the standard of his time, he was 
a good classical scholar ; and Within a year or two of 
his death, when arrived at fourscore, he read the Tus- 
culan Questions with unabated interest.* I see him, in 

c 

that ripe old age. Which the hand of Time had lightly 
touched, with his elastic step, his upright form, his man- 
ly and beaming countenance ; I hc^ar the words of warm 
and courteous welcomef with which he received alt 

* ** Yoa must pardon these classical mfasions," wrote to Hm a Con- 
gressunial friend, himself a finished scholar, ** which I loye to indulge 
when in intercourse with- those who relish sochi ^yitmr. And J re- 
member a chairman of the Committee, of Claims whose delight it was 
to associate with the high spirits of antiquity, notwithstanding fiite had 
condemned him, in his political career, at times, to coxisort • witk*the 
lowest of the modems." 

t The following beautiful iUmtration of his courteous reception and 
treatment of his. guests is from a letter addressed to him by a distin- 
guished literary gentleman ; 

" I never shall forget my visit to your hospitable mansion. I have 
€fDet association about It that has ever been present to my mind. WUl 
jou forgive me if I record it here ? It taught me a lesson that has been 
of service to me alvc;ays. You may remember, I was quite a boy then» 
I vras veiy poor, but very proud. I knew nothing' of the world, imd 
had never seen a governor in the whole course of my life. When I 
delivered yoa my letter of introductioB, I ttombled fsOm head to foot, 
although you did not perceive it. You r^ad it in the gravel-walk, in 
Hie shade of a fine tree, just by the wicket-gate. I watched your fea- 
tnres as you folded up the note, and forgot my uneasiness when you. 
took me by the arm and introduced me to your fiinuly. I slept that 
night well, and was awakened by the birds at. early dawn. Sleep and 
the peifume of the flowers which stole in at my window had complete- 
ly refreshed me. I felt like one who rests his foot upon the air, and 
longs for vnngs to mount to paradise. I had literally a light heart and 
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that entered hk hosfntable muiskmy and tbe rich and 
various discourse with which he charmed them, as the 
conversation ran through the wide fields of historjr, 
philology, politics, and Christian doctrine; and admire 
that he should have carried into the evenmg of life, not 
Goij the fhifts of large expmaice, but so much of the 
freshness and sparkle of the dew of youth. He wrote 
many fugitive essays in his later yeara on matters of 
passing intereBt---chiefly such as were ccmnected with 
language and theology-^1 marked by discrimination 
and acuteness, and a pure and flowing style. He was 
a great lover of undefiled English, and a master of it 
too^ few could use it in conversation or in writing 
with more precision and elegance. His letters were 
remarkable for their appropxiateness-^^prightly, ten- 
der, serious, as the occasion prompted. 

Much of his time, afler his retirement firom public 
life, w^s. given to religious studies, and especially (o 
therHoly Scriptures. From his earliest childhood, his 
principles had been sound and his life unblemished ; 
but it was during his Congressional career that he be- 

a light bundle ; for I had brought with n^ bat the apology of a watd- 
robe, and I Was wondering how I ihonid make nj toilet, whenaknock 
at the door called my attention another way. ' Come in,' mid L Tlui 
door did not open* T went to il^ astanidied that any otte ahoold be 
' stirring with the lark.' I opened it, and there stood Ckivemar Smith, 
with my boots hanging to one of his little fingen, ana|4mi Aiown orer 
his arm, and shading utensils in the pelm of his hand. I wish yoa 
oonld see tint noble-hearted gentleman now as I saw hint then, with hk 
affablesmile, his cheeitol' good^noming,' and the tme spiritof hoq^itality 
sparkling in his eyes and.imidiating his whole ooontenaoce; yon wonld* 
not think me extravagant if I reoommeiided him as a study for an artist. 
I shall not attempt to describe my astonishment, nor die impresskm yoa 
made apon my onfettered and inexperienced mind ; but aUow me to- 
aay, yoa tanght me a lesMm of homiUty I have not forgotten, and never 
can forget. I thanked yoa far it then, and though a lifetime has since 
been nonibflnd with the past, t tiiank yoa far it now." 
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came a aommuiiicant in the church under his father's 
caret and ever afterwards he led the life of an humble* 
minded Christian. His religion was manly, earnest, 
fukl sincere, without cant or ostentation — not a gar« 
ment, hut a life. He was a Christian,iiot by intellect- 
ual convicticm alone, but in the inmost affections of 
bis soul, by the surrender of his whole being to God in 
Christ But he was also an intelligent believer, hold- 
ing with clear insight, as weH as tenacious £uth, the 
orthodox doctrines of the Churcln the common herit- 
age of Christendom, the creed of his fathers, and de- 
fending them with great earnestness and ability. He 
was a man of a vezy reverent spirit towards all the or- 
dinances of the Christian Church ; constant in his at» 
tendance upon its public services, even ivhen deafness 
debarred him from most of their benefits ; and holding 
its ministry in. honour, as seeing their Master in them. 
His veneration .for the Scriptures, and the diligence 
with which he studied them, ' were remarkable^ and 
that the more ^ as age idrew on, and he approached to 
his final rest. Then the W<»r4 of pod grew more and 
more dear ; ha feasted oa it as the Bread of Life ; he 
drank of its springs, and plumed there his sod for her 
eternal flight. 

The connection of Governor Smith with the great 
\ moral and religious enterprises of tl^ age, was an im- 
portant feature, of his lat^ Ufe. He rejoiced when the 
Church, startled out of the sleep of the last century by 
the shock tiiat engulfed the monarchy of France, be- 
gan to grope her way in the morning twilight, and 
with weak faith and dim vision to gird herself for her 
work, as the light of the world, and the pillar and 
ground of the truth. The circulation of the Holy 
Scriptures was a work which he deeply loved, be- 
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^ause of his reverence for them as the in&lUble and 
[perfect revelation of Grod's counsels and will, and of 
lis own experience of their power to guide, and com- 
fort, and blessr ; nor was he less interested in that still 
lore appropriate labour of the Church, in carrying the 
^spel throughout the earth, and, by the mouths of liv- 
ig men, fulfilling her oflSce as the teacher of the world. 
[e Was the first president of the Connecticut Bible So- 
ciety, which preceded by several years the national 
institution. In 1826, he was chosen president of the 
(American Board of Commissioners for Foreign Mis* 
sions,and in 1831, president of the American Bible So- 
ciety,* thus receiving the highest marks of confidence 
and esteem which the Christian public could bestow 
upon him. The former he resigned in 1841, on ac- 
count of the increasing infirmities of age, especially of 
deafiiess, which disqualified him for presiding over de- 
liberative bodies ; but the latter, requiring less onerous 
duties, he retained till his death.t 

It was a noble spectacle to see the retired statesman 
consecrating his old age to such a work. Standing 
wholly apart from political contests, though fiiU of filial 
anxiety for his country, he gave to the Church of God 
the first place in his affections and labours. Nor was 
it only in enterprises the magnitude of which might 
seem to give them an outward magnificence, that he 
felt an interest ; he was equally ready for those hum- 
ble works of which the world takes little notice. His 
wisdom and gentleness made him much sought for in 
healing the wounds of distracted churches, and never 
was he more thankful than when he saw a blessing on 

* See Appendix G. 

t He was also the fint president of the Litchfield Goxmty Temper- 
ance Society. See Appendix H. 
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those labours of love. Verily, his sowing was in faith, 
and his reaping shall be life. 

Besides the political and religious honours already 
mentioned, he received several of a literary kind. In 
1814, the degree of Doctor of Laws was conferred on 
him by his Alma Mater. In 1813, he was elected a 
member of the Historical Society of Massachusetts ; 
and in 1836, a member of the Royal Society of North- 
ern Antiquaries in Copenhagen, Denmark. He was 
also elected an honorary member of the Historical So- 
ciety of Connecticut, into the aims and objects of which 
he entered warmly, and gave it his cordial support. 

!But the portraiture of Governor Smith's character 
rill be incomplete, withbut' giving greater prominence 
> the element of the Christian gentlemizn. He was an 
minent ornament of a class of which very few sur- 
vive, commonly spoken of as gentlemen of the old 
school. This is commonly understood to designate a 
lofty tone of manner's which belohged to a state of so- 
ciety now gone by, and the loss of which is as little to 
be regretted as the obsolete fashions of our grandsires* 
coats. The free-and-easy- spirit of our age rejoices in 
its deliverance from the uncomfortable restraints of 
those punctilious times, and ridicules the antique forms 
of social and public life. But manners are shaped by 
principles. They are the expression of the sentiments, 
of the moral and spiritual character of men ; and when 
these are debased, they will stamp their meanness on 
the manners also. Outward coarseness and vulgarity 
are a fruit and an index of moral debasement ; and the 
stately and beautiful forms of life are the fit embodi- 
ment of high and honourable feelings, though they may 
be the decorated sepulchre which hides the corruption 
of death. 
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The loftier manneni of past ages grew out of their 
lloftier prmci{>les. The life of man was felt to be en- 
Wmpassed by a heave&ly Presence and illuniinecl by a 
lieavenly Lighu Society was a Divine structure, and 
office-bearers therein were the representatives and 
ministers of Grod, Hence a reverential spirit, and its 
* outward expresston^ a respectful maaner, grew out of 
he faith of men in the Invisible as symbolized in the 
visible, in the Etenial as symbolized in the temporal 
n the father they saw set forth the everlasting father- 
ood of God ; in the ruler, the majesty of the great 
ing. Admiration of the person was a distinct thing 
together from reverence for the office-bearer ; the in- 
ividual properties of the stone were not confounded 
ith the powers given it by its place in the arch. 
The effect on the manneni of society, of thus reeog- 
nizing Chd in men — His ordinances^ was strong aad 
wholesome. Power was a sacred trust to be account- 
ed for to Him for whom it was held ; and this, while 
it gave elevation to the character and loftiness to the 
aims, laid strong bonds 4ipon pride, and tempered au- 
I thority with gentleness apd mercy. And so, on the 
j other hand, submission and reverence were dignified, 
/ because they were rendered to God — to God repre- 
[ sented in man — ^for there is nothing slavish in honour- 
ting Him. There is a profound truth hid under Burke's 
paradox, where he speaks of the " proud submission 
and dignified obedienfie" of the days of chivalry. No 
other principle can take from authority its arrogance, 
and free respectfulness from servility. The increas- 
ing debasement of our manners springs from the decay 
of reverence, and this, again, from losing' sight of the 
Divine element i^ the structure of society, and degrad- 
ing it into a mere earthly mechanism. No opan cap 
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I revere his own workmanship ; and it sboiiid excite no 
/ surprise that ** the child behaves himself proudly against 
I the ancient^ and the base against the honourable/' 
since the magistracy are no longer regarded as the 
ministers of Jehovah, but as the delegates and tools of 
the populace. No wonder 4hat through all the spheres* 
of life this change should be seen ; that all intercourse 
should' contract defilement; that the ancient majesty 
should be disappearing from the bench and from the 
chair of state ; for link after link is severing of that ce- 
lestial chain which once ^ encompassed the. earth, and 
lified it within the outskirts^ of the glory of the Eternal' 
\Throne. ? 

The manners of Governor Smith were formed. under- 
the control of other principles,. and in another atmos- 
phere. He was trained from childhood to revere and 
to obey ; life, in the forms in which it was developed 
around him, was full of saqredness^^nd thus the ground- 
work was laid of that gentlemanly character, that union 
of courtesy and suavity with a princely bearing, for 
which he was so eminently -distinguished. None who 
ever enjoyed the privilege of his acquaintance, can for- 
get the charm of his deportment, the self-possession 
and dignity which the presence of a monarch could 
not have shaken, joined to a kindness, and affability 
that put the humblest at his ease. 

Nor must I omit to speak ofiiis jposition in society after 
j his retirement^rom office, which was a realizing of the 
j ideal of a country gentleman, and an illustration of the 
strong and healthful influence which rank and wealth, 
and the accomplishments of learning and manners, join- 
ed to ancestral ties, may exert upon a people. Elevated 
above all arpund him by the official honours he had so 
^ nobly worn ; possessed of an ample estate* which en- 

C 
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f abled him to Uve in the style of cHgnified fimpUcity 
I suited to his statioiiv and which was the fit decoratioii 
and instrument of his majestic character ; and standing 
among his townsman/ not a^ a novus homfif but as the 
flcion of an hcwoured stock that^ for more than half a 
century* had strudt its roots deep in their soil» and thus 
invested with strong hereditary claims upon their af* 
factions, he entered on the last great period of his life 
one of the U dfHorot^ a recognized guide and leader of 
men.* And seldom are such gifts and instruments of 
usefiilness turned to nobler account He was a fount- 
ain of purifying and ennobling influences. All loved 
and revered him ; and well is it for men wh^d they 
can find worthy objects to love and revere. Vice stood 
abashed and insc^ence rebuked in lus presence ; the 
tone of manners and of morals was elevated by his ex- 
ample; and his generous and public-spirited diqx>sition 
made him prominent in every useful and merdful work. 
He might almost appropriate the beautiful picture 
drawn by the Eastern patriarch of himself while ** the 
Almighty was yet with him,** ** When I went out to 
the gate through the city» when I prepared my rest in 
the s^eet ; the youi^ men saw me, and hid them* 
selves ; and the aged rose and stood up. When the 
ear heard me, then it blessed me; and wh^i the eye 
saw me, it gave witness to me. Because I delivered 
the poor that cried, and the &theriess, and him that had 

* His dweBing bad a nobility aboat it in bannony wi& the man. 
Its position was one of almost unequalled beaoty, near the western 
base of that tange of hHk- which separates mnch of the ragged county 
of Litchfield firom the gende slopes- of Datcheas, and overloo^ng a 
landscape of considerable extent and great rural loveUneas. And then 
the old stone mansion itself, with its spacioos and lofty piazza, its bat- 
tiemented roof, its regal Iook«-it was a fit abode for one 

*• Whoss mm! tvas Ubs a ■tar, Md duatt sp«t" 
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none to help him. I put on righteousness, and it clothed 
me ; my judgment was as a robe and a diadem.'' 
In this, also^ he was one of the last survivors of a 

( cmce numerous class. The time has been when almost 
every village had its opHmaieSsits guiding lights and 
centres of influence, men whose descent from ancient 
and venerated families gave them a hold upon the 
hearts of their townsmen, and in whom education and 
wealth were felt to furnish additional claims to official 

I and social eminence. Then honours were heaped 

I upon the worthy in long succession, who became there- 
by perennial fountains of blessing: the spirit of envy 
9nd the principle of rotation hadnot yet converted so- 
ciety into a sand waiste. But all is changed now, or 
changing ; social distinctions c^n be no longer tolera- 
ted; the staff of the tyrannic populace strikes at the 
tallest flowers, ^md it is, becoming as impossible to 
maintain sl position amid the heaving mass, as out of 

J the waves of the ocean to build an enduring arch. 
How refreshing to look back upon the better time, 
when guidance was welcomed as a blessing, and the 
gifts of God were i^ot systematically perverted into in- 
struments of detraction ! No diffusion of knowledge, 

* no systems of benevolent working, can ever supply to 
New England the loss of that class of which Governor 
Smith was an eminent representative,' the npea6vTBpoi 
of society. 

But I must come now to the closing scenes of his 
life. His last appearance in public was in this city, at 
the last Commencement.* Yielding to the entreaties of 
his friends against his own convictions, he consented to 
preside at the meeting of the Alumni.'f The journey 
in the heat of summer, across the rough and rain- 

* Aogost, 1845. t See Appendiz L 
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washed hills of his native country, was too much for 
his advanced years ; a night's severe illness followed ; 
and when the morning came, he was too enfeebled for 
the task he had undertaken. But he had never known 
the pain of giving disappointment, and rallying his 
strength, he passed with slow and trembling isteps up 
the l(rfty hall ; but how were we shocked at the death- 
like paleness of his countenance, so unlike its wonted 
freshness ! Twice, in that stifling atmosphere, he faint- 
ed ; but even then we sav^ how painful it was for his 
energetic will to relinqmsh its purpose. Never before 
had he assumed a labour that crushed him. From that 
illness he never fully recovered ; and after a few weeks 
of extreme bodily suffering, under which hb manifest- 
ed great patience and faith, on the 7th of December 
the spirit of John Cotton Smith departed to its rest.* 

That was the quenching of a great light. A Maw 
was taken from us — a man for whom all may mourn, 
for the beauty and the majesty of manhood shone forth 
in him. Noble aims, an unspotted life, a tender con- 
science, the simplicity and gentleness of childhood unit- 
ed with manly vigour — all were his. He was one 

" Who, if he rise to station of command, 
BJBes by open means, and Ifaere wiQ itand 
On bonoozable temi8,t or else retk'e^ 
\ And in faunseHpoflBess his own desire ; 

* His firmness of purpose and systematic habits were retained to the 
last. He was discoreired at the usual hour upon his knees at his pri- 
Tate devotimis, when unable to hold intelligient intercourse with his 
fiMnily. He insisted on shaving himseli^ as he had been accustomed to 
do, bat two or three dairs before his death, although his aberration of 
mind awakened the fears of his friends. , iHis journey seemed to have 
made a deep impression on him, or, perhaps, old scenes were floating 
through his mind ; ibr to his son, who asked him if he knew htm, he re- 
pbed, with his wonted empifaaaia, ^ ^, we are in New Haven, and yoa 
are David Daggett r' 

t HiB character in this respect was bo well known, that when his 
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Who eomprohends his tnuty and to tb« same 
\ Keeps faithful with a jingleness of aim ; 
\ And therefore does not stoop, nor lie in wait 
/ For wealthy or honours, or for worldly state ; 

Whom the J must follow ; on whose heed nnist ftU 

Like showers of manna, if they come at all : 

Whose powers shed round him in the common strife. 

Or mild concerns ot ordinary life, 

A constant influence, a jpecnliar grace ; 

But who, if he be caUed upon to 6ce 

Some awful moment, to wjuch Heaven has joined. 

Great issues^ good or had, for human kind, 

Is happy as a lover, and attired 

With sudden brightness, like a man iinpired ; 

And, through the heal of conflict, keeps the law 

In calmness made, and sees what he foresaw: 

Or if an unexpected call succeed, 
y Come when it will, is equal to the need. 

He who^ though thus endued as with a sense 

Aqd fiwultj for storm and turbulence, . 
( Is yet a soul whose master-bias leans 

To homefelt {Measures and to gentle scenes."* 

Such is a brief and imperfect sketch of one of the 
noblest sons of Connecticut. And it is with filial joy 
and pride that we claim him for our own. There were 
Ho foreign elements in jiis character. Connecticut was 
the mother that bore and nurtured him. Descended 
from the first minister of the first settlement in the col- 
ony, born within her border, educated at her college, 
a lawyer at her bar, her representative in Congress, a 
judge upon her bench, the occupant of her chair of 
state, and giving to her the mild lustre of his declining 
(years, he was emphatically her child and her ornament. 
And he was a true representative of his ancient moth- 
er, adhering, with a fideUty surpassed by none, to the 

name was once mentioned in a. political circle witli reference to the of- 
fice of presidential elector, the reply was, ** He will never do ; we want 
a man of an easier conscience.** 
* Wordsworth's Hap^ Warrior. 
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principles of the olden time, ip government and in re- 
ligion. AJl'that he was — ^the incorruptible statesmaa, 
the pure-minded patriot, the gentleman of lofty bear- 
ingy and the Christian of enlightened zeal — ^waa the 
fruity under God, of the nurture he received at her bo- 
som. His faith was the faith of Hooker and Haynes, 
of Eaton and Davenport ; the faith which his vener- 
able Alma Mater was established to defend, and to 
which the Legislature once solemnly set its seal. He 
belonged to the Connecticut of hi8tory,.to the old Cchb- 
monwealth which has gone by, and will return no more. 
Be her ftidts and shortcomings what they may, she has 
borne noble sons ; and may my tongue cleave to the 
roof of my mouth if, in looking forward to a. more glo- 
rious Future, I fail to do them honour. The rugged 
Puritan stock has had life within it to bring forth many 
a bright, consummate flower ; and when we look upon 
the precious clusters that have adorned the Vine trans- 
planted into the wilderness, which bears as its pious 
motto, Qifi transtulitf sustineU Hope longs to add, Et 
semper sustinebit. 
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No. 1. 

, . TO PRESIDENT DWIC^BT. 

Sharon, Nov., 1796. 

AcooMP ANTING tliis is a tooth of unpsual size and 
appearance, which has been lately discovered in this 
place, and which I take the liberty o( submitting to 
your examination. It was found by a &rmer in my 
neighbourhood^ two and a half feet' below the surface 
of the' earth, in a marsh where be was digging for 
manure. 

The upper or grinding surlace retains the appear- 
ance it wore when iBrst dug up ; but the opposite side 
has greatly changed on being exposed to the air. The 
roots or prongs were six in number, more than three 
inches long, and, ad the extremities were very blunt, it 
is probable an inch or two more must have been wasted 
or broken off from their, ori^nal length. The weight 
of the tooth when first disooyered, ^fter being well 
dried, was three, ponndft aiid twelve punces ; its pres- 
ent weight is two pounds and nine ounces ; the xlif* 
ference niust be charged to the loss of its roots, which 
are now .entirely mouldered away. I have direeted 
further search 16 be made, for the corresponding bones ; 
but, from the great decay attending this,*! entertain lit- 
tle hope that any other, if deposited near the. same 
place, can have been preserved. Were I to conject- 
ure, I should say this was the front grinder of the 
right undjBr jaw, but of what animal my limited knowL- 

C2 
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edge of zoography does not permit me to form any 
satisfiu&tory opinion. 

You» sir, may perhaps at once recognize it as the 
tooth or other bone of some well-knovm animal ^ and 
if not, it will not be difficult to ascribe it to the mam-' 
motkf that incognitum which has so mnch occupied the 
thoughts of the naturalist, and which has given birth 
to so many fanciful theories. Should it be thought to 
furmsh additional proof that such an animal has .ex* 
isted, the little trouble I have taken will be richly com- 
pensated ; and if you should consider it entitled to a 
place in the museum, I shall be gratified in making 
this addition to the collection. 
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FROM DR. HOLMES. 

- Cambridge, Nov. 26, 1S0O, 

I suspend the composition of my thanksgiving ser- 
mon, designed for to-morrow, to give my valued friend 
this little testimonial of remembrance and affection. 
Since I wrote you last, I have seen the melancholy ac- 
count of the death of your excellent mother. Excel- 
lent, indeed, must she have been in disposition, princi- 
ples, and life, to have acquired the character ascribed 
to her since her decease. With you, my dear friend, 
and with your afflicted father, and the family, I ten- 
derly sympathize in this very sorrowfiil bereavement. 
The sy mpathy which my love to yo u wpuld naturally 
hirvcexcited Is heightened by my own deep experi- 
ence in ihe school of affliction. I once had a father, 
discreet, affectionate, faithful. I once bad a companion 
of my bosom,, tender, amiable, excellent That parent 
was lost to me in early life ; and my beloved Maria 
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18 no more 1 Let oar loss^ and «orrbw9, my much- 
loTed friend, teach us to make a proper estimate of 
human life, and point our thoughts, affections, and pur- 
suits to that world where the ties of friendship and 
affectron shall remain indissoluble, and our bliss shall 
be uninterrupted and eternal. The removal of the ex- 
eelknt of the earth ought, surely, to excite in our bo- 
soms the sublime desire, the sacred emulation, to b^ 
come reunited to them, and to enjoy their society and 
their love, among the spirits of Ihe just made perfect. 



No. 3. 

TO jrUDOE BAGGETT. 

Washingtoxi, 6th January, 1802. 

Your highly-esteemed favor of the 2Sd ull. broke a 
silence which really began to alarm me. Although you 
have no right to expect letters from me this winter, 
yet my claim to letters from you is not to be disputed 
— and* of claims you must allow me, by this time, to be 
a pretty competent judge. 

I shall say nothing to you of politics, because, really, 
it is a theme of too much scandal, and because you 
know at New Haven as precisely what is done here 
as we do. At least, the chief consul can tell you, and 
probably does, what is agreed to be done, and this you 
know, in equity and good conscience^ is done already. 

Last Friday, being New Year's day, the president 
held B, formal kvee, all his republican tendencies not- 
withstanding. On this occasion we were really &- 
vant, and not couchantj in his presence as heretofore. 
We had cake, and wine, and punch. And lo ! the 
mammoth cheese was also presented by old Leland, 
the Baptist minister, in whose parish the aforesaid 
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cheese was collected and jumbled together. The pa*' 
rade was ludicrous enough, but what is there apper- 
taining to the lefl-legged ruler of this ill-fated country 
that is not ludicrous? 

'* Sed paulo majora canamus." In the afternoon of 
the same day, in company with several members of 
Congress, I went to Mount Vernon. We reached 
Alexandria the same evening and lodged there ; rose 
early the next morning, took carriages, and arrived at 
the mount to breakfast.. It was as lovely a day as 
ever shone. O my friend, how can I describe to you 
my emotions at approaching the hallowed retreat? 
how can I describe to you the retreat itself? My 
powers are unequal to the undertaking, nor shall I at- 
tempt it. Let me only say, I felt myself on enchanted 
groqnd ; that I felt all the ecstasy which the \mrivailed 
beauty and grandeur of the scene could, not fail to in- 

Jspire, joined to that deep melancholy which was irre- 
sistibly produced by the thought of its former illustri- 
ous and beloved inhabitant. Soon after we were in- 
troduced and had commenced conversation with the 
amiable and venerable widow, I stole out imperceptibly^ 
and rambled through a winding gravel walk towards 
where I imagiped must be the tomb of the hero. On 
the bank of the rivQr, elevated about 200 feet above 
the surface of the water, beneath four spreading oaks, 
and surrounded by shrubbery, I found the family vault 
It is covered with a mound of earth, out of which grow 
young cedars and the juniper. It faces the east. The 
vast Potomac rolls along in gloomy majesty, and every 
object around seems to infuse a kind of religious awe. 
I stood at the door of the tomb, which was locked, and 
indulged myself in a strain of reflections which you 
may possibly conceive, but which I can never express. 
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I contrasted for a moment the man in the grave with the 
man now in power; — ^the glory of our country once 
with its degradation now. I could not but consider 
the honor, the prosperity, the splendor of the Ameri- 
can nation as reposing themselves, with the ashes of 
the hero whose arm had achieved them. Was it un- 
manly to weep ? I assure you the tears flowed apace. 
It would not do for' me to tarry long ; I went back to 
the house, and very soon breakfast was announced. 
The good old lady did the honours of the tsible herself, 
although there .were three of her granddaughters pres- 
ent, who. in turn offered their service. **No,'* said 
she, ''it will give me sensible pleasure." She knows 
well those of Congress who respect the memory of her 
husband, and she duly appreciates their motives in 
coming to her house. Her dress was deep mourning, 
and although she assumes a degree pf cheerfulness and 
is quite sociable, yet it is manifest her heart is oppressed 
with unremitting sorrow. She said ''she had Jived 
too long ; that though she had reason to thank God for 
inhumeraUe' mercies, there was now nothing to attach 
her to the earth." The walls of the room where we 
breakfasted, as well as of several of the others; are 
hung with pictures of battles a.nd siegesi and the por- 
traits of very many, of those warriors and statesmen 
with whom he had been associated in his civil and mili- 
tary career. After breakfast^ we went over different 
parts of the house ; through the garden, the green-house, 
the labyrinths, the serpentine walks-^-enjoyed the im- 
measurable prospect on every side, and, in short, gazed 
at all the wonders of that little else than terrestrial 
paradise.' Having proceeded together to the tomb, 
and plucked each of us a sprig of evergreen from the 
consecrated mound, we returned to the house, sat an 
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hour with Mrs. Washington in firee and famlUar ecat* 
versation, and then ordered up our carriages. We 
were pressed very str<mgly to stay to dinner, and until 
the next day ; but having determined to reach the Capi- 
tol that night, we bade the old lady adieu with aching 
hearts, reached Alexandria at three o'clock, dined, en- 
tered on board a packet-boat with a £ne breeze, and 
arrived at our lodgings by dusk. Thus, my friend, I 
have given you a very imperfect sketch of one of the 
most interesting occurrences of my life. And how- 
ever it may present itself to your imagination, this 
pilgrimage to the tomb of Washington has made im- 
pressions upon my heart which will never be effaced* 

I wish to say many things to you relative to the sad 
aspect of our national affairs ; but prudential consid- 
erations restrain me. Through the alarming manage- 
ment of our post-offices, correspondence is now car- 
ried on by letters patent No confidence can be placed 
in the mail. Deception; and distrust, and discord per- 
vade, indeed, every department ; and honesty, confi- 
dence, and truth, with her angel train of virtues, are 
retiring from the earth. 

The attack upon the^ judiciary is at length com- 
menced in both houses. The subject, in our House, is 
at present under the consideration of a select commit- 
tee. In the Senate, I understand the batteries are to 
be opened to-morrow. This day, in Senate, a reso- 
lution admitting stenographers within the area has 
passed. Duane is to take his stand there. S. H. 
Smith is already by the side of the speaker's chair. 
So that the people are to obtain information from their 
representatives through the most pure and correct 
/I channels imaginable. I now assure you that the judi- 
I cial system will be abolished I After which, do you 
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believe the other branches of the government can be 
said to possess a legitimate existence ? Must not the 
Constitution be considered as buried in the rmns of the 
judiciary f These are s<demn questions. 



No. 4. 
raoiff REV. Dm. holhes. 

Cambridse, Oct 18» 1804. 

An unusual pressure of business puts it out of my 
power to write you a letter^ as I had intended, by Mr. 
Stedman. He sets out for Congress this morning, and 
I must content myself with a few lines, in token of re- 
membrance and affection. Your communication from 
the last Congress was early received, and it was not a 
little pleasing to me to be able to impart the doings to 
my literary friends here /before they could be learned 
from another source. You will gratify and oblige me 
by any similar communication in future — ^the presi- 
dent's speeches, printed documents, &c. — the more of 
your owfiy whether from the pen or the press, the bet« 
ter. You will not, I am sure, suspect me of adulation, 
when I tell you that every thing in which you are con- 
cerned is very interesting to me. When I am with 
Mr. Stedman, I have a thousand questions to ask about 
my old friend ; but, so far from worrying trim, they are 
answered as kindly on, his part as they ever are hon- 
ourably on yours. Go on, my beloved friend, to de- 
serve well of your country. 

For several years I have been reading American 
history, with a view of bringing its principal facts into 
ehronol^ical order, that I might see them in their co- 
herence. What I commenced for my personal conven- 
ience and improvement, I am at length concluding 
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in a publication. The literary firiends whom I havis 
consulted approve the plan of the work, and encour* 
age me to publish it. You will see the plan of it in 
the inclosed propotdU^ which I will thank you to place 
in a bookstore (if there is one) at Washington, and at 
the close of the session, if it have any names, return it 
to me. I intend also to inclose you a specimen of the 
work itself, if I can obtain [it] seasonably from the 
press this morning. 



No. 5. 

FSOlf DB. HOUIES* 

Cambridge, 30th. .^inl, 1805. 

I should reproach myself, my dear friend, for not 
making an earlier acknowledgment of your two very ac- 
ceptable and obliging letters of the 8th ISToy. and 26th 
Dec, had not imperious causes occasioned the delay. 
For a Qonsiderable time after the receipt of thQ firsts I 
was engaged in the Conquest of Mexico. I had sup- 
posed that part of my work already done ; but, on re- 
view, it appeared to me expedient to extend it beyond 
the dry chronological form in which it stood, and to 
give it somewhat of an historical body. It hence be- 
came necessary to re-examine the original authors on 
that subject, and to compose anew every thing relat- 
ing to it. In this respect — ^I hope without the phrensy 
— I was obliged to copy after the Macedonian hero, 
of whom, you remember, the poet says, that 

'' Thrice he fooght fais,battleft o'er, 
And thrice he slew the dain." 

When I had finished the . Conquest, the uncertainty, 
whether a letter would find you at Washington — as 
you had informed me that you intended to leave Conr 
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gress early in thd session— induced me to a farther-de* 
lay. I Tiow write, in the hope that my letter will find 
you at the election at Hartford, with yoiar face set to- 
wards Boston. The suggestion of a ^ long-proposed 
visit," though in its connection with ^' the nejct season" 
{flow arrived) it is mentioned with the conditional term 
shouldy has excited in my mind strong expectation. 
Quod volumus — ^you know the rest. I have been 
so incessantly haunted (I hope the word, has a good 
meaning) with the idea, since your last letter, that it 
hs^ now become as much of a reality to me as though 
you had absolutely promised a visit. I never think of 
our election without thinking of you. This wizard 
spell will continue until the 20th of May ; and I wish 
nothing may dissolve it but your presence in propria 
persona. ^ 

Your zealous attention to the subject of my pro- 
posed publication is a renewed proof of the sincerity 
apd permanency of your friendship. Acpept, my es- 
teemed friend, my best thanks for your care of my in- 
terest and reputation. Your approbation of the plan 
of my projected work encourages me to proceed with 
new resolution in executing it. The number of hon- 
ourable names on the list of subscribers at Washing- 
ton is flattering. Your name and influence procured 
their's* I cannot now want motives to endeavour Xo 
render the work acceptable and usefuL 



No. 6. 

FROM, DR. HOLBIE0. 

Cambridge, 31ft Aug., ISll. 

It would indeed have been most grateftil to me to 
meet you "on that memorable ground" sacred to litera-^ 
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ture and friendship, there to renew mutual '^assurances 
of unabated aflfection/' Soch, howerer, are my paro- 
chial and other duties, that I ca^ seldom allow myself 
as much time a'broad as the proposed interview would 
require. Something, I allow, is due, if not to ^ being 
in general,'' as you remember some scholastic dispu- 
tants within college walls used to^ insist, yet to those 
individual brings with whom we were early associated, 
and from whiose society and friendship we derived im- 
provement and delight. 

We owe something to our Ahna Mater, sometfiing 
to our literary associates genendly, something cspe- 
cially to the select few widi whom we widked to the 
temple of science, and to the house of God in com- 
pany. I need not say to my endeared friend how tsens- 
ible I am to these obligations, and how potently the 
very thought of them attracts me to the spot, where 
with him the scenes of juvenile life might be reviewed, 
the evenis of later times recounted, the present allot- 
ments of Heaven to each described, and future pros- 
pects indulged. Q[ this ^ fea^t of reason and flow of 
soul" I do not despair, and shall assuredly s^e the 
first favourable opportiHiity to attend it— without far- 
ther invitation. On " your Honour" I rely^ and whether 
I shall have the honour to salute you under this title or 
not, I shall never doubt our mutual readiness to meet 
and embrace under the old and ever-during one of 
Friend. 

In your elevation to the second place of honour and 
trust in my native state I most sincerely rejoice, not 
merely because it is the promotion of one whose hap- 
piness and £uDe are always dear to me, but because I 
consider it as an evidence of the present wisdom, and 
a pledge of th^ futiure prosperity of a Republic, the 



purest and ^ kappiest^ probably*, <m tbd £sice of th^ 
earth. In this new and important station, my prayer 
for you is, that you may have the wisdom profitable to 
i direct you; that integrity and uprightness may pre- 
serve you ; that in you the citizens may behold a fair 
^xample of the able statesman, blended with the ex- 
emplary Christian; and that your influence may be 
directed and blessed to the promotion of the best in- 
terests and happiness of men for both worlds. 
VYour profession of that religion wh^ch furnishes the 
ghest possible motives to fidelity, and your presi- 
|dency in an association formed for the diffusion of the 
Divine Book which contains it, are presages of such a 
happy use of your influence, which I observe with no 
ordinary interest, and contemplate with no ordinary 
delight 

But unleiss I dismiss a theme on which I love to 
dwell, I shall not answer your inquiries. ** The awful 
declension from primitive Christianity^ about which 
,you inquire, ts deeply to be deplored ; but we must 
** stand in our lot,** and leave the care of the Church to 
its divine Founder, who will uphold it, against all op- 
position, and amidst all declensions and apostasies. 
How for the^ adversaries of the doctrines of the Refer- 
mation are agreed among themselves 'Mir the manner 
of denying the Lord who bought them,** I cannot ss^. 
Some are much more open than others on this subject; 
while, in general, there seems a wonderful agreement 
in disputing Or denying all those great doctrines 
which, firom the time of Martin Luther to this day, 
have been held in all the Reformed churches in Chris- 
tendom to be the truth as it is in Jesus. A religion 
under the flattering yet imposing name of rational^ is 
substituted for the religion of the cross. Mysteries 
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I are exploded. Christianity, it is conceded^ ought to b^ 
^ believed in general ; while, it would seem, nothing 
need be believed in particular. As a whole, it is wor- 
thy of all acceptation ; but the several parts which 
compose it may be rejected ad libitum* Religious 
opinions are indifferent; and it is no matter what a 
man believes, provided he act right . Catholicism is 
the order of the day; and so ''Herce for moderation'' 
are the Catholics, that the very charity contended for 
is forgotten in the zeal to promote it. It is a Catholi- 
cism which wants one mark of the ''wisdotn from 
above" (to say nothing of the " first pure"), that is, 
''without partiality;" for while it tolerates with the 
utmost benignity all the innovations of the.Priestleian 
school, it brands with opprobrium the tenets of the 
Puritans. You will perceive, therefore, that a precept 
of "a prophet of their own" (fgr they quote pagan 
authorities with great respect) is not exactly regard- 
ed, though declared to have descended from Heaven. 
Tvitidi asavTov, 

r ~ 

But J cannot enlarge. There are, notwithstanding* 
this defection, many advocates for primitive Christian- 
ity among ministers and people. Great is the truth, 
.and, wherever " spoken against," it will prevail. 

, The establishment at A., about which you inquire, 
was originally projected on the principles of the Old 
School, for the forming of a learned, orthodox, and 
pious ministry. Before the scheme was carried into 
effect, a similar establishment was projected by some 
disciples of the New H-p-k^n School. To prevent 
dissension or colFision, an effort was made to unite 
these diverse purposes, and to concentrate the dona- 
tions for each in one establishment. The eff>rt sue- 
ceeded ; but some compromises were necessary, and 
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hence the mixed character of the institution. It is al- 
ready liberally endowed, and contains a large number 
of students ; and though I have always thought it in 
some respects liable to stricture, I can not but hope it 
will be essentially beneficial to- the Church and to the 
country. 

I cannot answer your kind inquiries about myself, 
my family, flock, and literary^ researches, in your la- 
conic manner. Your two first items, "healthy and 
prosperous," may, through Divine favour, be strictly 
applied to me. The bilious habit which I brought 
from Georgia is eradicated, and I have regained a 
good degree both of the health and flesh which I had 
thought to be irrecoverably lost My prosperity in 
my domestic, parochial, and literary connexions has 
been such as to call for my most devout acknowledg- 
ments to the Author of all good. 

As to my studies, they are considerably diversified. 
I love books as much as ever. To theology I have 
paid more exclusive attention sipce the completion of 
the Annals — which receive so indulgent a share of 
your approbatibil, a distinction which is not the least 
grateful part of the reward of that labour. 

I study the Hebrew and Oriental languages, read 
authors on Biblical criticism, historians, the ancient 
classics, essayists, periodical journals, reviews, and 
state papers. What an anticlimax ! But I mention 
every thing as it occurs. Yes, what a falling off' is 
here ! I blush for my country and for our common- 
wealth, and more than ever delight in the thought that 
I was bom in C— — t. In much of my English 
readings, I have the pleasure and benefit of the pres- 
ence and remarks of the friend of my choice, espe- 
cially by the winter evemng*s fireside. But whither 
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am I wandering? Were you not a busband and $ 
grand&thery. as well as a friend, I should not thus dis- 
close the penetralia. 

As to the press, I do not now burden it, excepting 
occasionally with a sermon* Notwithstandii^ your in- 
dulgence, I fear others will say, ** Sat prata biberunt" 



N6. 7. 
TO JUD6B aSEYB. 

Sharon, 23d Mttcfa, 1812. 

The enclosed sheet! would have t)een returned at 
an earlier day, if a safe opportunity had presented. 
They have afforded me much entertainment, particu- 
larly those which treat of the course of descent in 
Yirgfaiia. Some part of her system is of very ques- 
tionable policy, and altogether without precedent ; al- 
though, perhaps, the states in her immediate neigb^ 
bourhood, with their accustomed -servility, may have 
followed her example. I should not have dirsliked a 
little more animadversion from your pen upon the 
monstrous doctrine of admitting the issue of an illegal 
marriage to a participation of the inheritance ; believ- 
ing, as I do, that the provision resulted rather from in- 
difference, to say no more, with respect to such con- 
'•■ nections, than from sentiments of justice or humanity 
towards the unfortunate offspring. The stem rule of 
'the common law is unquestionably the strongest, the 
. most effectual preventive of the crime that human wis- 
', dom can contrive. By relaxing it, you not only de- 
( stroy the check — you furnish a lure. More may be 
j said in favour of allowing the nullius filitis to succeed 
\ to the estate of his mother. Even here, p^haps, it 
were better for the publick that his hopes should de* 
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pend upon the testamentary provision of his parent, 
than that the condition in which he is unhappily 
placed should receive the slightest sanction from legis- 
lative autho^rity. That the patres patrice , should beat 
the offender with one hand, and stroke him with the 
'other, is a political solecinn to be found no where, I 
believe^ but in Virginia. With such features in her 
code of laws, it is not strange — ^it was, indeed, per- 
fectly in character that her philanthropic Govemour 

/Page should begin an address to the convicts in prison 

I with, ** My dear unfortunate friends.!*' 

I did hope, my dear sir,, to have lieard from you 
once, at least, in the course of a very long winter. I 
cannot feel indiflferent to whatever may concern your 
prosperity or that of your, household. 

A certain event, it seems, has not yet happened ; or, 
at any rate, is not publicly announced. May I know 
whether the parties from time to time '^ report prog- 
ress ?" If so, as far as depends on noy vote, they 
shall have 'Meave to sit again;'' in full confidence, 
nevertheless, that the discussion will not be unneces- 
sarily protracted. • . - 
. My family, blessed be God, enjoy their usual heahh, 
notwithstanding the gMieral prevalence of disease the 
present season. 

A disorder similar to the one at New Milford ha» 
proved fatal in four cases in the southern. section of 
this town, and is making terrible ravages in various 
parts of Dutchess county. That " the judgments of 
heaven are abroad'* in our country, is most manifest. 
If a heathen could say, *Melirant reges, plectuntur 
Achivi," what shall be said by us who have ** a more 
sure and certain word of prophecy 1" 
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No. 8. 
FEOM DR. BOLMBS. 

Oambridge, 2d Sept, 1812. 

If we caimot meet to smoke the calumet, I am un« 
witling a year should pass without exchanging a belt 
of wampum. While, therefore, I renew my assuran- 
ces of holding you in afiectionate remembrance, let this 
IiDfe be received as the belt, which confirms my words. 
The situation of my family, were there no other cause, 
must prevent my attendance at the Commencement of 
our Alma Mater this year. 

I had hoped you would do us the favour to keep one 
commencement with us; and I still- think that, betide 
all persoijial considerations, such a visit would have a 
good political eiiect. An intercourse of statesmen and 
patriots, who are ** like-minded,"^ must tend to unity of 
counsels and measures, and to reciprocal esteem, that 
must be conducive to the public welfare. Connecticut 
has long stood l^gh in the estimation of the most en-* 
lightened portion of Massachusetts ; and that estima- 
tion is still heightened by the wisdom aiid firmness of 
her measures since the Declaration of War. J wish 
the governors of these states and the principal states- 
men might meet on some of our great anniversaries, 
and ^ hold high converse.** But I forbear, and come 
down to the simple, modest wish, that I might see my 
friend. This pleasure I cannot but anticipate at some 
time not far distant. Did I dare look forward a year, 
in this uncertain world, I would fix the date at the next 
Commencement at New Haven. 

** We take no note of time but from its loss." 

Are you aware, my dear friend, that, if we reach that 
period, thiriy years will have elapsed since we left the 
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University ? Hcxw much of life is past I How solemn 
our responsibilities I A crowd of tender' and interesting 
reflections rushes in, but I may not indulge them. Let 
us cherish them in sifelice, to the improvement of our 
virtue and our preparaticm for beav^i^ 

Should it please God to spare our lives to another 
anniversary of our Alma Mater, why should we not 
take that q^och for a convention of as many of our 
classmates as can be collected from the remaining 
"dispersion?** Why might we not dine together in 
the hall, or sup together at a coffee-house t If, how- 
ever, we do but meet, we may assuredly have the best 
of all entertainments, " The feast of reason and the flow 
oftotol.** 



No. 9. 
FROM DR.. BOLSftaS* 

Ofunbridge, 1st Jnnei 1813. 

Did my time, at this busy reason, permit me to write 
long epistles, yours would not permit you to read them. 
It is with us the period of the annual meeting of vari- 
ous literary axid religious societies, as well as the great 
political anniversary ; and no part of the year brings 
with it so many* duties and labours. What,* at this 
same period, must be those of my friend, elevated as 
he now is to the chair of state ? 

On that elevation I sincerely congratulate you, both 
as it is the strongest expression of the estimation and 
confidence of the citizens of an enlightened Republic, 
and as it^ gives you an opportunity to render the most 
important services to them and to our common country. 

If the past is a pledge for the future, you will prove 
yourself worthy of this exalted station by the fidelity 

D 
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with which you will perforin its duties. Those, at this 
crisis, must be great and arduous, far beyond the du* 
ties of ordinary times ; and my prayer for you is, that 
you may have wisdom and virtue adequate to the exi* 

fgency. Esse y^^ff i «^^^' is a sentiment that cannot 
be too mucTi commended ; but it need not sully the pu- ^ 
rity of your motives, should your friend say, he indul- 
ges the pleasing belief that you may, at no distant pe- 
riod, be enrolled among those enlightened, firm, and 
patriotic statesmen of whom it shall be said, ** They 
saved their country." 

The inclosed communication, which is the immedi- 
ate object of this letter, will show you that you were 
lately (let me add, unanimously) elected a correspondr 
ing member of the Massachusetts Historical Society. 
The blank was filled up to your " Honour^ by the Re- 
cording Secretary before- the election in Connecticut ; 
the Corresponding Secretary purposely waited to have 
the pleasure* of addressing it to your ** Excellency." 
When I did myself the honour to nominate you to the 
Society, I had no expectation of this office ; it is a high 
gratification to me, that the first act I am called to per- 
form by virtue of it is to inform you of your electicm. 

You say not a word, my dear sir, about a visit to 
Massachusetts, nor about the proposed meeting of our 
class at the next Commencement at New Haven. If 
we may not see. you here, it will give me great delight 
to meet you there, -if practicable; for, with all your 
'^ blushing honours,** I shall depend on a fraternal in- 
terview, in the expectation that the governor will be- 
have as well as Clement XIY., who, when about to be 
elevated to the papal throne, said to his brother monk^ J 
^ I shall be Brother Ganganelli stiU.** 
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No, 10. 

TO pa. HOLMES. 

Slianqp, Stti Aogost, 1813. 

My letter from Hartford of the 3d June last was 
addressed to you wholly in your official capacity, and 
could, therefore, contain nothing more than an expres- 
sion of the grateful sense I <nitertain of the high hon- 
our conferred upon me by a society the first in reputa- 
tion aad TOnsequence within our country. I was then 
<m the point of departing* ** miles gladio clnctus," for 
New London. The dulcet notes of lovt; and friend- 
ship w«re lost in the din of arms. I have now returned 
from the campaign, and, pressing as my public cares 
still are, I am resolved fte claims of my early and be- 
Joved friend shall be no longer disregarded. 

I have feasted the year round upon the idea of meet- 
ing you and our surviving dassmales at our next Com- 
mencement ^ 

Your proposition for the interview has been indus- 
triously circulated, and a general attendance is expect- 
ed. Our Symposium^ however, is in some danger of 
being interrupted by the late proclamation for i nation- 
al/a^^. Were it not that we are indeed a sinful peo- 
ple» and have abundant occasion for humiliation and 
deep contrition, I can perceive nothing, either in the 
proclamation itself, or in the motives by which it was 
dieta^dy that should' prevent us from exclaiming, 

'' Dinpinntq^e clape0, o<»itactaqae omnia fi>edant 
Tminnmio*" 

I have^ nevertheless, felt it my duty, especially under 
the present adverse dispensations of Divine Providence 
towards this state, to give efifect to this same procla- 
mation by issuing my own requiring the day to be ob- 
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served. It is, unfortunately, the day following the an- 
niversary of our Alma Mater. Unless the latter, there- 
fore, can be either hastened or postponed, the inconven- 
ience will be sensibly felt by both clergy and laity. 



No. 11. - 
TO DB. H0LMB8. 

Sharon, 25tfa June, 1814. 

The resolutions you had the goodness to send me 
are appropriate and excellent. I had before, seen an 
account of the ^ religious solenmities," and was struck 
with their peculiar fitness to the occasion. (Excepting, 
perhaps, that I had too much of the blood of one of the 
earliest ministers of Boston in my veins, and too much 
reverence for his principles in my heart, to relish alto- 
gether the.^jreligious" character of some of your per- 
formers ; and, since I am now in a parenthesis, I may 
as well utter, what I sensibly feel, a devout wish that 
you, my beloved friend, may ere long be permitted to 
celebrate, with truly ** religious solemnity,'' the eman- 
cipation of your metropolis from principles as ruinous 
« to the souls of men as those of Napoleon have been to 
their bodies and estates.) In contemplating these won- 
derful events, we hardly know which most to admire, 
the stupendous revolution itself, ox the felicitous man- 
ner in which it is accomplished. 

Shall we not say of.omr Rock, '^His work is per- 
fect ?" We anxiously inquire, What will be the bear- 
ing of these amazing dispensations of Providence upon 
our own country T I think it must be auspicious. Peace 
will probably follow ; but this is not all. The war in 
Europe has been no other than a war with Democracy. 
It is now carried to the seat of the Beast ; his empire 
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is destroyed ; and will not the effect of his overthrow 
reach to whatever comer of the world his. influence 
extends?- • * • . * * * * * 
Surely no one ought to wish more ardently for peace 
than your friend.- The cares attendant upon bis situa- 
tion can neither be described by himself, nor conceived 
by others. I reflect with great pleasure upon our short 
interview in September — ^that momentary respite from 
solicitude and toiL To my imagination, it is not unlike 
one of those verdant hillocks, shaded with palm-trees 
and watered by a spring, which we are assured, now 
and then regale the Weary traveller in the deserts of 
Africa. When shall I arrive at another of these de- 
lightful stages 7 I recollect you expressed at that time 
a desire for a profile, or some other resemblance, of 
your most humble servant. The only one I have is 
enclosed. -You will perceive that if was taken when 
the original participated in the Gallia mania of crap- 
ping. As he has recovered (pardon me) his quetie 
with his reason, you will probably not recognize it as 
«< vera efii^es.'' Imperfect as it is, may I not hope it 
will procure for me a more striking likeness of my ear- 
ly and highly valued friend ? My dear wife promises 
to give it the best nicfae.in her drawing-room. 



Na; 12. . 
FHOM IHl. HOLMES. 

Cambridge, 30tb Aug., 1814. 



Had I not been looking for an hour (such as I air- 
ways love to have when I write to you) of "calm con- 
tempIati<Ma and poetic ease," I should before this hkve 
answered your oWging letter of the 25th June. It 
was 4uly receivedt with ii» .very estimable, enclosure, 
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for which I beg y6u to accept my most cordial thanks. 
It is in itself preciovu to me, as presenting always to 
my view the lineaments of a face which I ever beheld 
with delight, and as an index to talents and virtues 
which I ever admired and loved ; but it is more pre- 
cious still as a memorial of our early friendship and a 
pledge of its iiiviolable constancy* For these purposes 
the likeness is sufficiently stiong ; nor can the ^'GalUc 
crop'' materially lessen the ^ecL The characteristic 
outline of the countenance is well drawn, and the en- 
graving is excellent. It is suspended, in a neat frame, 
in our best room ; and to-morrow (Commencement 
day) Ihope to have the honour of introducing Gov* 
eriior Strong and Lieutenant-governor Phillips to your 
excellency^ 

'^ O fiillacem hominum spem V How fondly have I 
been hoping for the opportunity of a real introduction. 
You, my dear friend, have encouraged that hope ; but 
I will not forget that your office requires you to see 
that the commonwealth receive no detriment. In this 
perilous crisis,- 1 do presume that you cannot consist- 
ently go out of the limits of your own. It gives me 
great concern to find Connecticut so much harassed by 
a war, ndther the j^rinciples nor the policy of which 
have had her countenance or support The late move- 
ments of the enemy must have given you, no less than 
the citizens, disquietude. The result of the Stonington 
affiiir will, I hope, be favourable to your future quiet and 
theirs. But the Capitol is gone ! What next is to suc- 
ceed in the eventful history of oUr natiohal calamity 
and degradation God only knows. May he pri^pare 
us for mercy by disposing us to penitence and amende 
ment It is our happiness to l)e assured that his coun^ 
Bel will stand, and that he will cause the torotik of man 
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to praise him. In this, or some equally unhallowed 
passion, I fear the war had its origin. Were the au- 
thors of it the sole sufferers, there were less cause of 
regret or lamentation. But such is not the constitution 
af Heaven or thie order of Providence. 

** Quicquid delirant regea, plectuntur Achivi." Still, 
/ while so many of the people *^ love to have it so,'' and 
I support men who support such measures ; while, espe- 
cially, there are 490; many impieties and vices prevalent 
in our land, we ought not to ''think strange of this fiery 
trial." May its influence be to purify us, and to impart 
|to us that virtue so essentiaLto a government like ours ; 
essential, especially, to . the favor and benediction 
of that Being on whom all nations equally depend for 
safety and prosperity. I hope events will prove the 
correctness of, your opinion respecting the auspicious 
influence of ''the Jate amazing dispensations of Provi- 
de0ce upon our oWn. ooontry." The war is, indeed, 
V carried to the seat of the Beast" Did you imagine 
your remark would so soon admit a direct applicatiim 
to our QM^ country? « It is carried to -it here. But I 
must not say what I think and feei on this humiliatiiLg 
subject. May the God of our fiithers preserve us I 
. I tfaatik you for your Fifth Report of the Coz^iecti- 
out Bible Society. It proves the-enlightened zeal and 
pious liberality of the inhabitants of the fairest portion 
of our country. . ; 

Present me respectfully to your worthy lady, who 
does me so mu0h honour in.re8erying a niche for me in 
her drawing-room. For that I have nothing that I can 
offer ; but do assure her that I shall feel still more hon- 
oured by a portion of the same esteem of which her 
husband has given me so dear a testimonial. 
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No. 13. 
TOaON, S. W; JOHNSON, 

Bhanm, 30th D^c., 1819. 

I thank you for your kind letter. You do nie just- 
ice in believing that I have felt truly anxious for your 
safety ; you will, therefore, know how to appreciate 
my joy on your recovery. ' 

The signal interposition of Divine Providence in 
your behalf may well, awaken those grateful emotions 
which you so happily express. To me it afibrds fresh 
proof that the care of Heaven is extended^ in a pecul- 
iar manner, to those who keep ^< thefint commandment 
with promise ;" in a word, that filial doty is «uce of a 
present as well as a future reward. Your: account of 
the last moments of your venerable parent* is highly in- 
teresting. What abundant reason have you, my friend, 
to bless God that you have had such a parent, and tiiat 
his long life has been so extensively useful to bis fel- 
low-men—useful, till he reached a good old age, by 
the display of rare and exalted talents, and scarcely 
less useful, dmring the remainder of his days, by the 
mild and heavenly lustre of lus example. Painful as 
the separation must have been, you cannot fail, in the 
midst of sorrow, to experience the richest consolation. 
Ihope^a detailed biographical memoir is preparing of 
one who has so nobly exemplified every public and 
private virtue ; and I should be gratified to learn to 
whom the important thrust is committed* . 

* The Hon. William Samuel Johnson, of Stratford, Conn. ;.a man 
most distingmBhed for his acqnirementSs as a scholar, and his accomplish- 
ments as a gentleman. 
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No. 14. 

FROM DB. HOJ»BrB8. 

Cambridge, 23d Angiut, 1824. 

Our coiFrespondence reminds me of att aotediluvian 
one in the Spectator, in which the intervals between 
the letters were proportioned, to the ageof man, which, 
you know, was recskoned by centuries; How long those 
intervals were, I have fi»rgotten ; but I am sure we have 
great daims, in thia particular, to the patriarchal char- 
acter* It becomes us, however, ta recollect that hu^ 
man life has been abridged since that period ; and that, 
if we reckon by tens instead of hundreds, we are in the 
last dtuxule. Shall we not, my dear friend, meet again 
ere "the sil«ar cord be. loosed!" The very thoi^ght 
of it is delightful, and the hope of it has had no small 
inlSuence in determining me to attend the approaching 
Comm^icement at New Haven. Will you permit me 
to expect you there? I shall construe silence for con« 
sent ; but I wotdd rather have the assurance under 
your own dear signature. The number of oar class* 
mates keeps on lessening; the estimable Storrs has 
been taken from it since we last met Let as many 
of us as Heaven permits come together. I have writ* 
ten to Austin, and intend to write to Lyman, and Good- 
rich^ and Leonard^ and WiHiston, to solicit their attend«- 
ance.. 

1 say not one word now upon any subject, reserving 
every thing for the Talk at the Council Fire, where, 
as you regard our old treaty of perpetual friendship 
and amity, you wilLnot fail to meet 

Your faith&l and affectionate friend; 
D2 
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No. 15. 
TO DK. B0LHB8. 

^harmi, 6tfa Sept., 1824. 

The intervals allowed in antediluvian correspond* 
ence, to which you refer me, compare so nearly wi& 
that which has elapsed since you must have received 
my last letter, that I am not surprised you should avail 
yourself of the precedent. " Sed nan allocatur.*' In 
the postdihivian court of friendship, no such anthori* 
ties can be admitted. Indeed, I have long intended to 
summon you into that court; where; let me apprize 
you, your only justification must be, that yon have 
been so constantly occupied in preparing further mem* 
uments of your piety and leammg for the benefit of 
mankind at large, that no time could be spared for the 
offices of private fiiendship. To such a defence, duly 
supported by authentick docum^its, my philanthropy 
will compel me to surrender my individual claims, 
however costly the fiacrifice. But, remember, I diall 
insist upon the proof. 

I do not know, my dear friend, a hi^er gratification 
than would be afforded by the proposed interview with 
our remaining classmates ; it is, therefore, a subject of 
deep regret that a previous engagement to go in a diiP 
ferent direction obliges me to decline the invitation. 
The occasion is every way interesting ; and when, i 
consider what a large portion of the survivors are 
learned, pious, and orth&dox divines, I calculate with 
certainty . that much spiritual improvemoit will be 
blended with the jdeasutes of social intercourse. 
How sii}ceteiy do I deplore the loss 6f so golden an 
opportunity. 
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FROM Dft. HOLMES. 

Oaaibridge, 3d May, 1828. 

If the signs of affection have been wanting a good 
while, not so the tibing signified. The intercourse of 
mind is never broken.- I think^of you often, and of 
" the days of other years,** when we held sweet coun- 
sel together, as we walked over the fields or reposed 
in the cloister. The image of my early and beloved 
friend ib still vivid, witfiout the aid t>f that which sa- 
kites the eye at my study door. I long to see the orig- 
inal. When will it be T 

It long since x>ccurred to me that, in case of another 
edition of American Annals, T might ask your friendly 
aid in an article of our festory during the Madisonian 
war. On solicitation, I have cOmAiitted the work, re- 
vised and enlarged^ to the press, and have already 
come down to the year of Independence. My inten- 
tion is to close it at the end pf 1896, and it will proba- 
bly be out early in autumn. For ^he political transac- 
tions during the late war, I want materials, and a Men- 
tor to advise me 'how to use them. The state papers 
and documents of the United States I have, but not 
those of particular states. As you were in th6 chair 
at the p<Nriod referred to, the whole subject must be fa- 
ttiiliar ; and I perst^de mylself it would not give you 
much care or trouble to furnish me with some matter 
ttid «ome advice. I remember wellvv^iat you told me 
at the time . ccMicerning the ground you took as com- 
mander-in-chief of the militia of Connecticut, in refer- 
ence to the puttmg of your men under the comm^aikl 
of United States effficers. ^ Will you, my dear air, give 
n^ ft Inrief iftatement of any other facts pertainiiig to 
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the local history of the state over which you so hon- 
ourably presided in one of the most difficult and crit- 
ical periods of our history,, or refer me to books and 
publications where I may find the most material facts 
and documents ? Will you give me one word upon 
the Hartford Convention; its origin; its result? This, 
subject, and that of the wai" generally, must, I know,> 
be cautiously handled. I purpose to be very hrie^ 
and to let a few plain and principals facts speak for 
themselves; but, my good friend, I. do want your opin- 
ion and advice upon the svibject, virith whatever strict- 
ures may have occurred to you upon the Annals of the 
first impression. 



No. 17. 
TO ng. H0LHB8. 

Sharon, 7tb Jime, 1828. 

Your favour of the 3d ultimo has remained too long 
unanswered ; but I know your partiality will acquit me 
of intentional delay without requiring a formal def^ice. 

I heartily reciprocate the kmd /eelings you express, 
and proceed at <mce to the principal subject of your 
letter* . 

^ Infandum jubes renovare- dolorem." I cannot re* 
fleet upon the late war but with many painful emotions. 
Not a pleasurable sensation does the retrospect afiford 
other than what arisies from a grateful senfte of the Di- 
vine beneficence towards our beloved country, and a 
consciousness of having endeavoured ta.perf<vm my 
duty in the midst of unprecedented embarrassments. I 
make no allusion to the real ongfn of hostilities with 
England. Suffer me only to premise, that in the whole 
history of human a&irs, it is probable, no other in- 
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stance "will be found of an offbhsive war.dedared in 
solenm form, without some preparation for^he conflict* 
We were not only unprepared, but the nation had been 
drugged by the nostrums of political charlatans, until it 
was nearly in. a state of exhaustion* Still the blow 
was struck, and must be followed \}p by such means as 
could then be obtained. One of the first measures con« 
, sisted in sending off the few regular troops then in serv- 
ice, upon an expedition through the wilderness into 
Upper Canada. To ipan the fortresses, therefore, on 
the maritime frontier, the president called upon the 
govcmours of states for militia, to be placed under 
officers of his own appointment Govemour Stroof 
of Massachusetts, Grovemour Griswold of Conneoticuti 
and GU>vemour Jones of Rhode Island, upon whom 
these requisitions were severally made, resisted the de- 
mand, on the two-fold ground that neither of the consti- 
tutional exigenpies h^d. arisen, and that the.militia could 
not be compelled to serve under any other than their 
own officers, with the exception of the president him- 
self, when personaUy in the field. 

This was in 1812 ; and as the enemy uxy^ded neither 
of those states during that year, the ipilitia- remained 
unemployed. The Legislature^of Connecticut, however^ 
from a view of our exposed and defenceless condition, 
ordered a eorpcr of regular troops. to be raised, and also 
a corps of volunteer exempts ; the organization of 
which, was Neffected the following winter.* Early in 
June, 1813, and shortly. after my election, the Amerir 
can> squadron* commanded by Commodore Decatur, 
was chased by a British fleet of superior force into the 
harbour . of New London. The town, as ^well as the 

* Hm orglyalaEilioa of thiete ievvnl corpi devolted upon me as Lien* 
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neighbaoring odast, wiis thrown iaie gre^t cotiitema- 
tioo; aad the flquadron itdelf was in no sense secure 
from captwe or destruction. Without* therefore, wait- 
ing for instructions from the general government, a 
large body of millda was called into service; and as 
the enemy continped in the chops qf the harbotir, 
threatening, and in some instances attempting, a descent 
upon our shores, successive detachments of militia and 
of the regular state troops were kept in the fidd during 
the whole camjpaigni Their pay and subsistence were 
assumed by the national government, and they were 
commanded exelusitely by their own officers, the high- 
est of whom was a brigadier-general, although a Uni- 
ted States officer of the same rank was stationed oii 
the ground. 

The year 1814 was remarkable for simultaneous 
operaticms against New England by the public fenemy, 
and our own government ! The former declared the 
intention to lay waste the whole coast from Maine to 
Georgia, and made demonstration Of that intention by 
the descent upon Pettipauge, and the destruction which 
followed in that - harbour early in -April. Guards of 
militia were consequently placed without delay at near- 
ty all the vulnerable points on our sea-board; and 
Habere troops could not be stationed, patrols of videttes 
Were constantly maintained. On the 3d of Inly, the 
secretary of war, under directions from the president,- 
requested me to form a detachment from the militia, of 
three thousand meut with the proper officers, and a ma- 
jor-general at their head, and have theih ready for ser-' 
vice at the call of Brigadier-general Gushing of the 
United States arhiy, then located at New London. I 
lost no time in complying with this request $ for, attow 
me to say, withom incurring the charge of egotism. 
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that whatever might be ihy o{»ihoii of the WBr^ I wai 
resolved to defend the state at every hezardt and to 
fulfil my federal oUi^tioQB up to the spoil and letter 
of the Constitution I had sworn lo support ; and such 
was evidently the disposition of every individual with 
whom I was associated in the state government In 
August, the enemy attacked Stonington with a formi- 
dable naval force* Although the assault was repelled 
by the incredible bravery of a mere handftil of militia 
volunteers, istill, as the enemy had greatly increased his 
naval armament in the Sound, Brigadier-general Cush*> 
iiig, apprehending hostile movements upon New h(m- 
dcMU and oth^ points adjacent, sent ine a requisition for 
seventeen, hunebred m^n of the detachment lately formed, 
t6 be commanded by a brigadxer-generaL I issued im^ 
mediately the neoessary ordera for this purpose. But 
as the iiumber reqmred constituted a majority of the 
whole detachment, the major-general who had been de- 
tailed firom the nuiitia under the instructions of the pre»- 
ident» throt:^h- the secretary of war, inskted on his 
right to command them. The claim, in my view, 
was sustained by, the strictest rules of military usage 
and etiquette; but, as the council were then in session, 
I submitted the question to that body for advice. They 
were unanimously of the sai^e opiniolu ^ Accordingly, 
-the major-general -was sent. No sooner had he ap- 
|)^u*ed on the ground, than Brigadier-general Gushing, 
perceiving that he would thus be deprived of. a com- 
mand of the HiiUfia, which, for the first time, he had 
determined now. to assumet i^efused to recognize either 
.the major-general or his detachment as. bdng in the 
•service <tf the United States, and accordingly withheld 
aH siqpplies 1 

Hwl the dakiger been lest inmiteent, tlle4roops would 
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have been iintafltly ordered homef Bat I caald not 
feel insensible to the digress and importunity of my 
fellow-citizens on the coast Our own ccNnjtnissary- 
general, therefore, was directed to furnish the neces- 
sary subsistence, and the detachment ordered to re- 
main in service under the authority of the state. 
Troops were also sent for the defence of New Haven, 
and the guards augmented at other posts, and the 
whole placed under the command of the same major- 
general. Thus was the state abandoned by the gen^ 
eral government, land-exposed to the ravageii of an in- 
censed enemy, with no. other than its own resources, 
and these continuallyViirainishing by an onerous system 
of taxation to supply the national coflfers. The states 
of Massachusetts and Rhode Island were neaiiy in the 
same predicament. - In the former, a large military 
force was in the £dd for the protectimi of the Common- 
wealth ; but as Govemour Strong, who had in one in- 
stance yielded a portion of his militia to the command 
of a United States officer, had resolved not to repeat 
the experiment, the general government, through their 
military prefect at Boston, j^fused to. acknowledge the 
troops as being in the national service 1 and all this ata 
moment when the administration were without either 
money or credit; when they liiust have rejoiced, one 
would think, if individual states would defend them^ 
selves, and look to the national treasury for eventual 
remuneration I At this period, the enemy entered the 
tDhesapeake, captured the city of Washington, burnt 
the Capitol, and dispersed the. members of the govern- 
ment. Surely the state authorities were of some value, 
when the whole federal system seemed to be thus prac- 
tically dissolved. Although these calamitous events 
produced, in the sequel* no decisive eSsci upon the 
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war, stilly as th& aform and horror of the people were 
immeasurably excited, the 'pressure upon the state gov- 
ernments, especially such as had been deserted, became 
pToporti<mabIy great. Tte Govemour of Massachu- 
setts convoked the Gi^eral Court of thatcommon wealth. 
The Legislature of Connecticut were about to hold 
their usual semi-annual session ; and the Legislature of 
Rhode Island also assembled, but whether at a regular 
or special session is not now recollected. 

When these sereral bodies met, what should be done 
in this unexampled state of ^ affiiirs became a subject of 
most solemn deliberation. To. insure unity of views 
and concert in action, the Legislature of Massachusetts 
proposed a confebenge by delegates from, the Leg- 
islatures of the New England States, and of any other 
states that should accede to the measure. 

Their resolution for this purpose, and the circular 
letter accompanying it, are public documents, and need 
not be here recited. They will, however, show that 
the duty proposed to her assigned to these delegates 
was merely to devise and fiecommendio thestates, meas- 
ures for their securityand defence, and such measures 
I as were ^ not repugnant to their obligations as members 
of the Unions The proposition was readily assented 
to by the Legisiatnres of Connecticut and Rhode Island, 
and the delegates appointed m pursuance of it met at 
Hartifbrd on the 15tfa of December following, thus con- 
stituting the celebrated, and, I may add, calumniated 
Bar^orir Convention* The characters of the gentle- 
men compodng it ought assuredly to shield them from 
die most dbtant imputation of unworthy conduct or 
motives ; for I doubt much whether more virtue and 
talent have been imbodied within this nation at any one 
period since the^ memorable Congress of 1774. With 
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the exception of three respectable individaals from the 
couQties of Cheshire and Grafton in New Hampshire^ 
and of Windham in Vermont, what was this Conven- 
tion but the committees of three state Legislatures ap- 
pointed to confer upon a question deeply mffecting their 
common interest, and to report their opinion and ad- 
vice ! Was this objectionable on any ground either of 
constitutionality or expediency ? Is it not even now, 
as it ever has been, the practice of contiguous states to 
confer together by their legislative committees on ques- 
tions relative to roads and canals through their respect- 
ive territoriesy and other subjects of internal improve- 
ment ? and are these of higher concern than the pres- 
ervation of life itself with all its predbus intonests f 
If there is, then» notUng to which, the most refined po* 
litical casuist can object in the organizatioD of this body, 
what will he find to condemn in their report? That 
instrument is before the worid, and will speak for itsel£* 
Suffer me, however, to say, that the Conventicm recom- 
mended m substance, 1. That the states they repre- 
sent take measures to ^nrotect their citizens from ^ for- 
cible drafts, conscriptions, or impressments, not author* 
ized by the CanstUation of the United StaU»r %. That 
to earnest ap[dication be made to the government of 
the United States for their consent to some arrange- 
ment, whereby the states, separately or in cobcert, may 
assume upon themselves the defence of their territory 
agamst the enemy ; and that a reasonable proporticn 
of the taxes eolleeted within the states be appippriated 
to this object d* That the f;everal govemours be au- 
jthorized by law to employ the military force uncter 
i their command, m assisting any state requesting it to re- 

^ If yoa have not ttoM docmnent, I will fbnriBfa jtm Willi my official 
flomr* txnAtm lb anlfkBMDldcal sjEoatima dL Uie 
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pel the invasion of the public enemy* 4. They recom* 
I mend the adoption of several amendments of the na- 
Itional Constitution, calculated, in their view, to prevent 
^recurrence c^the evils of which they complain. 
JLastiy, should the application to Congress &il of sue* 
/cess — should the warxontidue, and the defence of these 
/states be still neglected, they recommend the appoint- 
ment of other delegates by tbdr respective Legislatures, 
to meet at Boston in the month of June then ensuing, 
^clothed with such powers and instructions as the exi- 
gency of a crisis so momentous may require f closing 
with a prbvisicm fot again-conveninglheir own body, 
if, in the interim, the situation of the country shall ur^ 
gently demand it* Is there isiny thing here inconsistent 
with strict loyalty to the national authorities, or with 
the principles of a perfect union oi these states t In- 
deed, I have never heard of an objection to the meaS" 
vres of the Convention. The most important of these 
measures, as we shall presently see, were even sanc- 
tioned by Congress itself. Their resolutions, it is true, 
i(Were preceded by a series of retnarks calculated to in- 
lict a severe and ttierited castigation upon the authors 
^f a War, wholly ui^ustifiable both in its origin and m 
le mode of conducting it; *^]Sinc iUcB lachrynuBj* 
lut ibr the preamble, it is believed, neither the report, 
nor the Convention itself, nor the stipes appointing it, 
would have met with either cavil or rebuke. The ef- 
fect upon the public mind in the aggrieved states^ fts 
yoti ttk^ Well retnember, was both seasonable and sal- 
utary . The exasperati(« of the people at the conduct 
dftbe adininistration, tvas evidently softened by the pro- 
posal to call a convention; and their entire confidence 
in the wisdom ahd firmness of the men delegated to 
that important tarust^ sdr^ed greatiy to «Qay Ibe ^gjtf 
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passions, and to inspire patience and hope. Nor was 
the influence of this body upon the national councils 
less perceptible. The daring project of filling the ranks 
of the regular army by a conscription* was abandoned, 
otwithstanding it had been <^cially recommended by 
he secretary of war, and reported by a coomiittee of 
ongress. Within three weeks after the adjournment 
of the Convention and the publication of their report, 
an act passed both houses of the national Legislature, 
and received the signature of the president, authorizing 
and requiring him to receive into the service of the 
United States any corps of troops which may have 
been or may be raised^ organized^and oficered under 
the authority of any of the states^ and to be employed 
in the state raising the same, or an adjoining state, and 
NOT ELSBWHsaa, except with the consent of the executive 
of the state raising the same." Substantially the very 
/ system of defence proposed by the Convention ! Had 
it been adopts in season, that body, in all probability, 
would never have assembled. Adopted as it was, 
however, it served completely tP authenticate th^ 
doings, and to demonstrate the policy and the necessity 
of their appointments- I will add, that before our com-- 
missioners appointed to confer with the governm^^ 
could reach Washington, a bill passed the S^ate pro- 
vid'mg for the pi^yment of the troops and militia ali^dy 
called into service under the authority of the states, 
and would undoubtedly have received the concurrence 
of the other branch, had not the arrival of the treaty 
of peace at this juncture arrested all further proceed- 
ings. You will probably, my dear.friend, not soon for- 
get the delirium of joy which the. auspicious but unex- 
pected return oi peace produced throughout our whole 
populatioD. The reflecting portion of tbe nation, alt 
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though they perceived m the treaty no reference what- 
ever to any one avowed object of the war, yet rejoiced 
that an intolerable burden was removed — ^that we had 
escaped, coniparatiTeIy,'with so little injury — that the 
union of the states and the integrity of their territory 
were preserved — ^that such resources had been devel- 
opedi and such courage and magnanimity displayed — 
particulariy that our little navy, reared in better times, 
and saved by Divine Providence from • the ruthless 
hands of self-styled political reformers, had covered it- 
self with glory ; and they poured out their hearts in 
gratitude to the God of our fathers at the prospect of 
His having thus graciously rendered the folly and mad- 
ness of out* rulers subservient to the future prosperity 
and aggrandizement of the nation. 

The foregoing relation, brief and plain as it is, may 
be more minute than you desired. But as the events 
were intimately co<mected,.they seemed to -require an 
unbroken narrative. I have endeavoured to state the 
facts truly according to my best recollection, aided by 
such documents as are now at hand: Other and fur- 
ther evidence might have been obtained by applying to 
the public records ; and, it is possible, for the want of 
it, some errours may have intervened. I trust, how- 
ever^ these are neither numerous nor material; It will 
afibrd me much pleasure if I have suggested any thing 
which may be of use in the prosecution of yodr inqui- 
ries. - 

I am truly gratified that you are engaged in giving 
to the VTorld another" edition of your Annals, brought 
down to a late period. Although the limits you have 
prescribed to yourself must preclude any very extend- 
ed details^ still the csdl for a second edition is flattering 
ptooit if findher proof were necessary, of the high es- 
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timation in ^rliidi that most valuable work is held by 
an adightened communitf* 



No. la 

raOM DR. HOLMES. 

Cainbridge, 8th June, 1829. 

If I have not before acknowledged your very obliging 
and seasonable reply to my letter of inquiry written to 
you a year since, the pressure of time for the prepara* 
tion of your papers and others for my work, then in the 
press* with my pastoral duties, must be my apology. I 
now very cordially thank you for the information you 
gave me on a subject of great importance, but of diffi« 
cult and delicate touch. 

If I have treated it justly and properly, it was by your 
guidance and aid ;. and it will give me great pleasure to 
know that it proves satisfactory to you, whatever may 
be the judgment of others* 

I send you a copy of plain sermoBs, delivered not 
long since to my society, from which you will perceive 
the trials to which we are called for thp steadfast main- 
tenance of those religious principles, which the pastor 
and Church believe {mi which it is delightful to me to 
be assured that you, my dear friend, believe) to be the 
essential principles of the Grospel. 
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TO Mas. EXBVE, ON THE DEATH OF J. BUEE ESEVB. 

Bhaion; Angnst 20, 1839. 

I have this day received a letter from our mutual 
friend, Judge Wolcott, annonncii^ the death of young 
Mr. Reeve 1 Out of the circle <tf my near relatives, no 



event of a amilar kiiid couM have been to me more 
deeply afflictive. My own sensations enable me to es* 
timate Uie intensity of yours on this melancholy occa- 
sion — ^this early failure of th^ last earthly hope of your 
lamented husband* - Indeed»no case has occurred within 
my experience, which, in all its aspects, so forcibly de* 
monstrates the instalality.of sublunary joy, the fallacy of 
all human expectation ! You, dear madam, who have 
ever shown to the beloved youth the fondness of a moth* 
er, and .who inust now feel the imguish of a mother, will 
greatly need the consolation which the religion you pro«> 
fess is so well calculated to afford. May you enjoy it 
in all its extent, and be enabled to Uess God that He 
has imbued you with a just sense of the rectitude of His 
government, and of the duty of quietly submitting to 
His holy dispensations I . 



No. 20. 
TO' ma. HOLMSS. 

-s Sharon, fid Sept., 1S29. 

I received, a sluNrt time since, your letter under the 
date of 8th of June last, accompanied by two volumes 
of your ** Annals of America,'* and the two sermons, the 
whole constituting a precious memorial of your affec^ 
tion, the more predous as it is the heart offering at the 
shrine of friendship the finest productions of the under^ 
standing. I should have acknowledged the favour im^* 
mediately^ but I hod a strong desire first to examine the 
volumes, and to read and digest the sermons. Of the 
former I freely expressed ray opinion when presented 
with the first edition-r-an opinion, which your modesty 
then ascribed to the partiality of a friend, but which, it 
is del^tftd to knpw, has been fdily sanctioned by the 
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best judges iund most enlightened crkics on both sides 
of the Atlantic 'fke additional matte? contained in the 
pftfsent edition will in ae degree diminish the value and 
the reputation of the work. It Embraces a highly im- 
portant period in our national existence, one which call- 
ed into exercise all the bitterness of party spirit, and, I 
might add, all the bad passions of the human heart It 
required, therefore, as you justly observe^^ a delicate 
touch." In other words, it demanded a strict adherence 
to sober truth, without the least mixture of political prej- 
udice. And I do think you have accomplished the end 
perfiM^tly. - I am particularly pleased with the jiM^tview 
you have taken of the Conyention at Hartford, so long 
the subject of gross and unmerited abuse ; wad I rejoice, 
with all the friends of truth and justice, that the trans- 
action is at length placed in fair colom upon the page 
of history. 

Previously to the receipt of your letter, I had heard 
of your parochial difficulties, and had read with deep 
interest the result.of the council convened at the eaU of 
the pastor and. church. Your two discourses, so feel- 
ingly, and, allow me to say, so admirably framed, have 
led me to a full view of the merits of the case. I have 
since learned from another source that your- adversa- 
ries, in the plenitude of their ** liberatityr have shut the 
doors of the sanctuary against you, and that you are 
compelled to discharge your ministerial duties in some 
other apartment Blessed be God, he haa set bounds 
which they may not pass. His promises are sure, and 
the Church is safe. Sections of it may indeed jb« thrown 
into great tribulation — ^nay, the entire Bush may bum, 
but we know it cannot be consumed. It is, however, 
unnecessary, por does it become me to point you to that 
source -of conaolatiisi from which. you have so long 
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drawn such copious supplies both for yourself and your 
flock. Rest assured, my beloved friend, of my fervent 
prayers th^t you may be upheld by the omnipotent arm 
of the Saviour during the fiery trial which you are call 
ed to sustain for the fahh once delivered to the saints. 
You have contended for it nobly, and, I doubt not, there 
is in reserve for you a crown of unfading glory. 

One word respecting your University. I am acquaint. 
ed with the new president, and thuik favourably of his 
acquirements as a scholar, and of bis manners ^as a gei^ 
tleman. It is said that he contemplates great changes 
in the system of education-— that, having visited the col- 
leges at the South, he has selected Mr. Jefierson's covr 
trivance at Charlottesville for his model, and that, con- 
sequently, your college edifices are to be converted into 
pavilions, hotels, and dormitories; the pupils to be con- 
fined to no particular course of study, and subjected to 
no penal rules of discipline, and especially to no relig- 
ious observances whatever. I know not whether, in 
the last particular, there would be much of a change. 
JMow, if Mr. jQuincy has really become a disciple of the 
** Sage of Monticello,'* it will excite my especial wonder. 
When in Congress together, we agreed perfectly in 
opinion that Mr. J. was as destitute of common sense 
as he confessedly was of aU pretensions to religion of 
any kind. I have met with nothing ^ince to change my 
opinion. Mr. Q* may have beei^ more fortunate. But 
oh, my heart melts within me whenever I think of that 
anci^it institution, the pride and the hope of the Pil- 
grims. If their spirits take cognizance of things below, 
what must be their sensations ? 
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No. 31. 
TpEEV. LEONARD £• LATBSOP, D.D. 



Sfaaiotii 3d April, 1830* 

My views of Fteema^onry accord entirely with yours^ 
80 far as I am acquainted with its object or its effects* 
My personal knowledge of the system is extremely 
limited. What little information I possess concerning 
it, is derived almost wholly from the disclosures which 
have been recently made by masons of the higher grades. 
By all I can discover, I am irresistibly brought to the 
conclusion that the ia^tution is radically unsound, aad 
that in its operation, whatever may have been the orig- 
inal intention, it is essentially aiUuChristian, I therefore 
think professing Christians, who happen to be oiembers 
of the fraternity, shoidd abandon it. To do this, it is 
not necessary, in my opinion, that we should post our- 
selves in the publick newspapers, nor that we shoiald 
disclose the secrets of the order, nor that we should en* 
list under the banners of any antir-masonick combination. 
It is sufficient, I huthbly conceive, that we calmly and 
frankly express, cm all fit occasions, our altered views 
of the institution, and our determination to hold no fur- 
1 ther communication nor correspondence with it If the 
j individuals in your church and congregation who be- 
/ long to the lodge could be brought to view the subject 
^ in this light, they might at once relieve their pastor, 
I and themselves also, from all embarrassment ; for in 
\ that case, nothing more would be necessary than that 
you state publickly, on some suitable occasion (and I 
apprehend it could not be better done than in the very 
terms of your letter), the sentiments now entertained by 
yourself and them in relation to the institution, and your 
consequent resolution to recede from it altogether. 



\ This might not ivholly itetisfy those who make oppose 
Vtion a mere political engine, but it would be strictly 
(keeping a ** conscience void of oflfenee ^tUbs respect) 
jtoward God and toward meli,'* 

No. 22. 
TO HON. 8. W. JOHNSON. 

Shorpn, Jufy 19th, 1)30' 

I have received axid read With great pleasure Uid 
pamphlet you had the goodness te send me. It is a re- 
spectable performance in any point of view ; but its 
chief vakie, in my estimation, eonsists in the handsome 
though brief memorial which the writer has presented 
of yotn^ illustrious father. I had long and anxiously 
looked' for a much more extended memoir, and even 
now I am unwilling to ahandon the hope. of seeing it 
Iftccomplisbed ; for it doeir seem incredible that a long 
life filled up with active and ^giiiiSed employment^ 
should have left behind few traces of its useful and 
brilliant career. And yet I am assured that such is 
fte lamentable fact with respect to nearly all the de- 
parted fathers of New" England*. A gentleman who 
had undertaken their biography, and who is well quali- 
fied for the task, wrote me a «hort titne since- thai he 
was "compelled to r^nquish the attempt as altogethsr 
hopeless ; that, after the most diligent research^ the ma- 
terials he was enabled to collect were too meagre to 
furnish portraits which would be either creditable to 
the individuals concerned, or satisfactory to the publick ; 
and, as an instance illustrative of the subject, he states 
"* that scarcely even a busmess letter of the lat&JChief- 

{^ceEHsw^h can be found T Thus regardless weure 
these venerated statesmen and patriots of .^ the honour 
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ness that I enjoyed so much of your society, and es- 
pecially that we were permitted to celebrate anew our 
early fri^idship at the table of our Divine Redeemer. 
!ay we, ** by a holy perseverance^ pass on from shad* 
»ws to substances ; from the typical, sacramental, and 
transient, to the real and eternal supper of the Lamb.** 
'This last sentence you will readily recognize as ex- 
tracted from the book which you bo kindly presented to 
me, which is so appropriate to my age and condition, a 
portion of which I daily read, and always with a de- 
lightfiil reminiscence of jaay generous and highly-valued 
friend. 

Your far-famed metropolis greatly surpassed my ex- 
pectations. I had anticipated a sjdendid airay of wealth 
and magnificence— of noble establishments for com- 
mercial, and literary, and charitable purposes, and the 
whole enlivened by an active and intelligent, a hospi- 
table and high-minded population ; and these anticipa- 
tions, to say ^the least, were fully realized. But I had 
formed no adequate conception of the magical efifect 
produced by standing on that memorable ground — of 
the all-absorbing associations which the objects around 
me would necessarily awak^i. With what impressions 
did I enter Faneuil Hall, the Cradle of Liberty — nay, 
the genial bed on which she first saw the light 1 What 
were my emotions, when, from the summit of the State- 
house, I beheld for the first time the surrounding coun- 
try, and selected from the rich and varied prospect the 
early and blood-stained scenes of our glorious Revolu- 
tion! emotions which admit of no description, and 
which can never be felt but by those who lived at that 
momentous period. You and I, my friend, are of that 
favoured number. You therefore can appreciate the 
thrilling sensations which agitated my whole frame. 
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My stay id a {ddce of so much enchantment was 
certainly too short, but sijfficiently long to create a rich 
fund of rejQection for the residue of my earthly pilgrim- 
age. 

The next morning after we separated, I had the 
pleasure of an interview with Messrs. Otis and Sulli- 
van. In the course of conversation, I asked their opin- 
ion of the continuation of your American Annals, of 
the notice you had taken of the events of the late war, 
and particularly of the Hartford Convention, of which 
body, as you know, they were both members. Judge 
of my surprize when both observed that they had not 
seen the work I Their surprize, however, at their own 
inattention, seemed fully equal to mine. They re- 
proached themselves, and declared they should send 
immediately for the volumes, a resolution which they 
have doubtless carried into effect. I was happy to hear 
them pay a just tribute of praise to the first edition, and 
express their entire confidence in the faithful execution 
of the last 

I enclose a copy of the letter addresised to Revl John 
Cotton by Oliver Cromwell. You will recollect a copy 
was found amongst the papers of the late Dr. W. S. 
Johnson, andl)y his son delivered to me, with the assur- 
ance that his father considered it the copy of a genuine 
letter. The enclosed is a faithful transcript of that 
copy, even with a scrupulous observance of the orthog- 
raphy. '^ 



No. 24. 

FROM BB. HOLMES. 

Cambridge, 10th March, 1831. 

When walking or sitting together, ^ thought meetinjg 
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thought,'* we fed no difficirity about words : ^ verba >^ 
baud in vita sequentur." Why is it so much harder to 
write ? In the one case, we choese and vary our sub- 
jects as we please ; find what is mutually interesting at 
the time or in retrospect; put. frequent questions, and 
give quick answers ; and are not conscious of care or 
efibrt It is a united and simultaneous exercise. If one 
is silent for a. moment, the other speaks. No time isi 
lost Nor is it measured. " With thee conversing, I 
forget all time." But when we write, so many.feeling9 
rise up» and so many thoughts rush in,, that we find it 
hard to manage either the one or the other, especially 
both together. There is all the difierence which there 
is between a dialogue and a soliloquy ; in the first, you 
and I always agreed, and we closed, you remember, 
our classical course with it } not so easily, though not 
less affectionately, in the other. But I am philosophize' 
ing, instead of either talking or writing. Your letter, 
with its enclosure, was duly received. It gave me great 
pleasure to find that your visit tp Boston and vicinity was 
so delightful to you« It was my ardent wish to protract 
it, that we might fairly see you at our own house ia 
Cambridge ; but, like another governor before you, you 
'^ was doing a great work, and could not come down.** 
It waSf my Christian friend, a great and good work 
which you came to do, and I rejoiced to find you doing 
it Few, if any, associations in our country are so im- 
portant in desiga, or so useful in effect, as the Board of 
Commissioners over which you preside. May the Di- 
vine blessing still attend your counsels and labours, and 
may the united efforts of Christians in which we have 
the privilege to partake, be the means of enlightening 
" the dark places of the earth," and of saving many souLi 
that are iready to perish* 
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The president fairly out-generaled me. I should not 
have turned so readily on my heel at the college gate, 
from my house towards his, had I known there would be 
^ nulla vestigia retrorsum.'' But I soon learned your 
engagement, and was glad of even a short interview in 
the president's study. The opportunity of meeting you 
afterward in Boston I shall ever consider, with you, ** a 
subject of devout thankfulness, and especially that we 
were permitted to clement anew our early friendship at 
the table of our Divine Redeemer.** 

Impressive as was this scene at the church, the im-' 
pression of it after we retired was, and continues to be, 
greater than I csfti tell you. To your pious wish in the 
expressive word* of Taylor, I truly respond : ** May we, 
by a holy perseverance, pass on from sjt^idows to sub^ 
stances ; from the typical, sacramental, and transient, to 
the teal and eternal supper of the Lamb.* 

The church which we were beginning to erect when 
you were here, is finished in a style of chaste simplicity 
\ that pleases every body. It is furnished vrith a good 
bell, and was dedicated on the 23d of February. Your 
friend (the senior pastoi) preached the dedication ser« 
mon, from Jer., vi., 16. The hand of the God of our 
fathers ^ has been upon us for good," and we still hope 
for his presence and blessing. Most of the pews are 
engaged ; and if we may be instrumental in retaining 
here the principles of our pious forefathers — ^the princi^ 
pies of the Protestant Reformation held by the revered 
Shephard and the founders of this First Church in Cam* 
.bridge, and accordant, as we believe, with the pure 
jdoctrines of the Gospel — and in transmitting them to 
pur descendants, we shall not have lived in vain ; and 
to God we will give all the glory. 

The cc^y of the letter addressed Xo your venerable 
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ancestor, the Rev» John Cotton^ by the Lord Protector^ 
Cromwell, which you obligingly sent to me, I commu- 
nicated to thie Historical Society at a late meetings and 
it attracted much attention. It was delivered to the 
Committee of Publications with an extract from your 
letter, giviog-an account of it ; and I inserted this among 
the communications to the society, to be officially act- 
knowledged. 

I concur in judgment with you respecting President 
Quincy's Centennial Address, and trust it has done 
much towards illustrating the character and disabusing 
the memory of our forefathers. The eloquent perora- 
tion I had thought, in the reading, approximated, if it 
did not fully reach, the character which you assign to 
it in an epithet wliicli is always in high estimation among 
the sons of the Pilgrims. That part of the Address was 
received with great delight and applause by the ^ ortho- 
dox" Christians. 



: No. 36. 

TQ_MR. HUMPHj ^ff.Yft (tHF.W A BTPT^Fifft ^T ^COL MBaE). 

Shatron, AugHst % 1831. 

No apology was necessary for addressing me on the 
subject of your letter. I feel that one is due to you for 
my delay in acknowledging the receipt of it To ad- 
vise you in the choice of a profession at this early stage 
of your education, and without the advantage of a per- 
sonal acquaintance, would be presumptuous in me, and, 
so far as my opinion could have influence, might be un- 
safe for you. The best advice-I can give, is to post- 
pone a decision of the question until the close of your 
collegiate course. A decision now may tempt you to 
pay i^ention prematurely to professional studies, wfaere- 
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as the entire quadrennial period is sufficiently brief^ for 
the acquisition of that degree of general literature and 
science which is deemed essential to a liberal education, 
and, of course, to eminence in either of the learned pro- 
fessions. Your present views, moreover, may undergo 
a material change ; for in the progress of academical 
instruction, and as your mental powers expand, faculties 
may be developed of which you are now unconscious, 
but which may have a indst important bearing upon your 
future prospects. Having finished your collegiate ca- 
reer, you will be better prepared U> examine the state 
of your own heart, and to considt such discreet fii^ids 
as shall be intimately acquainted with your particular 
endowments. By their advice, with a humble trust in 
the Divine guidance, you may confidently hope that 
your desire to be useful in the world will receive a wise 
and auspicious direction. The respective professions 
require appropriate qualifications, and it would be well 
that every Qandidate for either should bear in mind the 
Roman proverb, " Non ex quovis ligno Mercurius fiC* 
Stripped of its pagan allusion, the sentiment is a sound 
one, and the neglect of the admonition it conveys has 
doubtless blighted the hopes of many a youthfiil aspi- 
rant. - 
' I agree with you that a professor of jreligion may 
consistently engage in either the legal or medical pro^ 
fession ; indeed, it is highly desirable that every lawyer 
and physician should be distinguished, alike for talents 
pnd piety. - But, as you justly remark, these professions 
are already filled to overflowing, and you admit that 
the Church «f Christ stands in great need oi pious and 
evangelical ministers. Now, under these circumstances, 
what is the duty of a well-educated youth, of unfeigned 
]^ety, and acknowledged ministerial gifts 7 When he 



pray 89 as the Saviour has taught him to ** pray, the 
/ Lord of the harvest that he would send forth labourers 
into his harvest," will he not be constrained to add, 
*^here, Lord, am I, send me?" But, as I have before 
observed, it will be in season for you to answer these 
questions when you shall have completed your academ- 
ical course ; and, in the mean time, I desire you to be 
assured that the style and purport of your letter have in- 
spired me with respect for your scholftstick attainments, 
and with the warmest wishes for your prosperity. 






No; 26. 

FROM HON. THSODOBE DWIOHT. 

Nfew York, Jidy 22d, 1833. 

I have not been able to ascertain, with a sufficient 
degree of certainty,. the number of men belonging to 
the militia of Connecticut, that were in the field in 1813 
and 1814. Supposing it possible that you might have 
the means of ascertaining it with as much precision as 
is necessary fpr my purposes, I have taken the liberty 
to trouble you with this letter. The subject of the mi- 
litia is so immediately connected with my projected 
book on the Hartford Convention, that I want to state, 
as^ nearly as may be, the number of troops to Justify 
the appointment of a major-general. If yob should be 
able to ^ve me this in£:>rmation, without giving your- 
self too much trouble, you will greatly oblige me, 



. V . No. 27. 

TO HOI7. THEODOSK DWIGHT. 

Sharon, Jidy 27th, 1833^ 

I fear it will not be in my power to fiirnish a very 
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satisfactory answer to your inquiry respecting the 
number of our nulitia in the field during the years 1813 
and i814. The muster-rolls and ])ay-roIls, as well as 
the original correspondence with the genial govern- 
ment and its ofllcers during the war^ relative to the 
employment of our militia^ were forwarded at the 
peace to Senators Dana. and Daggett, for the purpose 
of substantiating the claim of the State upon the na« 
tional treasury for military services and supplies. 
Amongst the papers still retained, I can not find any 
document 'Which will enable me to state tjie precise 
number employed in 1813. No militia were in ser- 
vice until Com. Decatur's squadron entered the har- 
bour' of New London, to escape from the pursuit of 
the British fleet, 1st of June in that year. A whole 
brigade was then called out to pgroted the squadron and 
the town, and continued in service until rep^^s were 
made at Fort Trumbull, and were commenced at Fort 
Griswold, when they were relieved by regular and 
successive detachments of militia, until the close of 
the campaign* At no time, I believe, within that pe- 
riodf - was there less than a regiment on duty ; and, 
occamonally, in seasons of alarln, a much .greater 
number. ' 

The wanton destruction of our merchant vessels in 
the harbour of Pettipauge by a detachment from the 
hostile squadron early in April, 1814, produced so 
much consternation along the coast, that T deemed it 
expedient, in compliance with the earnest entreaties 
of our citizens, and in concert with Inspector-general 
Kingsbury, United States ofiicer at Ne^ London, to 
station guards of militia at nearly alt the assailable 
points on our maritime frontier. Their aggregate 
number is not recollected. On the 4th of July, 1814, 
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the secretary of war sent tne a reqaisition for 8000 
militia^ with a brigadier-general and a major-general^ 
to be detached and held in readiness for service, at the 
call of Brigadi^-general Gushing^ recently stationed 
at New London. Orders \fere immediately issq^d, 
and the necessary details perfected without delay. 
During the attack upon Stonington, early in August, a 
brigade of militia in the vicinity were called, into the 
field ; and to relieve them, Greneral Gushing sent me a 
requisition for 1700 fi^en from the detachment just or- 
ganized, to be commanded by their brigadUftr-general. 
They were despatched accordingly, with an' intima- 
tion, however (sanctioned, a# you will remember, by 
the unanimous advice of the council),. that, as he had 
asked for a majority of the detaohnienC, the. major'* 
general ahready detailed^ tsho claimed the right to 
command them, would be on the ground at an early 
day. Meanwhile, the citizens of New Haven and the 
adjacent ports, alarmed by the threat of the British 
admiral to' lay waste our whole frontier^ presented an 
urgent application for an augmentation of the force 
already stationed at those points ; and by the advice 
of the council, and the concurrent opinion of General 
Gushing (an opinion expressed, probably, under an ex- 
pectation that they would be placed under his imme- 
diate command), six hundred men of the State troops, 
commanded by Gapt.. Sanford^ virere oiMlered to those 
posts. Thus, by the beginning of September, 2900 men 
were in actual service. The major-general reached 
New. XKxndon about the same time, but no sooner was 
his arrival announced, than General Gushing refused 
to consider the trodps as any. longer in the national 
service, and instandy stopped their pay and subsist* 
ence, althouj^h the necesaitjr for their employment was 
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then as urgent as at any* previous momentt for the aa- 
tional squadron still remained in tlie same exposed and 
defenceless condition. By this unwarrantable proce- 
dure, the whole expense of the armament was thrown 
upon the State, already suffering not a little from the 
ruinous policy and fiscal exactions of the general gov- 
ernment. It was whilst the people of Connecticut 
were writhing under the pressure of the war, and the 
unjust and ungenerous conduct of the administration 
towards them, that the proposition came from Massa- 
chusetts, then in a similar situation, for ** a conference" 
upon the proper course to be pursued at this juncture. 
The proposition was assented to, and h^ce originated 
the Convention, a history of whose proceedings we 
hope soon to receive from your pen. I rejoice that 
the work is in such hands, and that justice will at 
length be rendered to an assembly greatly calumma- 
ted, but which, for patriotism and' intelligence, for pu- 
rity and elevation of character, has been rarely equal- 
led, and never surpassed. 



No. 28. 

TO RBV. DR. BJUOHAM. 

Shazon, Jon. 4^, 1835. 

Your remarks upon our recent affliction, in the death 
of our beloved grandson,* are alike just and consola* 
tory, and are indeed oil to our wounded spirits. Con- 
sidered in all its aspects, it is the sorest chastisement 
we have ever received at the hand of our heavenly 
Father. Shall wet complain ? We may wonder and 
weep, but not a murmur should escape us. <* Just and 
true are thy ways, thou King of saints !" 

* See Appendix K. V 
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Whilst I adore with you the good haad of God upon 
/ the American Bible Society the current year thuii far, 
I must be allowed to express my surprise at the course 
pursued by our Baptist brethren^ to which ypu allude. 
Did they seriously believe that our society, composed 
as it is principally of those ^^ho difkr toto calo from 
them, both as to the subjects and mode of baptism, 
would tamely surrender their opinions^ and directly 
sanction an, opposite doictrine? And have they, with- 
out previous notice, appropriated the donation of the 
society to the very purpose of procuring such a saQC« 
tion? Surely our brethren are not aware that they 
thus expose themselves to the apostolic censure of 
*^ walking in craftiness^'' and ^ handling the word of 
God deceitfully f' as well as to the suspicion that prose- 
lytism rather than evangelism was their primary mo- 
tive in the missionary enterprize. I rejoice that Presi* 
dent Wayland and Dn Sharpe entertain more liberal 
views, and I can not but hope that thi;ough their influ- 
ence a corrective will be applied. Nothing certainly 
is easier than to follow the example of our English 
translators in adoptinjg the original with an English 
termination, wherever a word of strictly correspond- 
ing import could not be found, as in baptize^ apostle^ 
ChristianSf and many others. /Nay, they made no 
scruple in taking the original itself without change, if 
necessary,, as in, the OrcsicorSt/riac phrase ** anathema 
maranathOf" in the memorable declaration of the Sav- 
iour, ^ I am Alpha and Omegal' and numerous other 
I instances in the Old and New Testaments. But the 

translators of our English Bible were wonderful men. 
They felt, as all translators of the Scriptures sh6uld 
feel, that a high responsibility rested upon them as 
organs of communication from Heaven to their fellow- 
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mortals, and that they were solemnly bocmd to be as 
faithful in rendering, as the inspired penmen were in 
recording, the. messages of the Almighty. With this 
estimate of their duty, it was impossible for them to 
make the Word of God subserrient to sectarian views, 
to theological subtletiesy or to the dissemination of 
philological innoyati<His. In short, we scarcely know 
which most to admire, their directoess and purity of 
purpose, or their profound leaniing and exalted piety, 
I am sometimes enthusiasfick Plough to believe that 
the English language -^11 finally become the vernacu- 
lar tongue of all nations, and the English Bible find a 
place in every human habitation. At all events, it 
becomes ^s, at this day, to guard the Saored Text 
with a vigilance proportioned to the violations with 
which, dther from design or from carelessness, it is 
assailed. You suggested the same thing in a former 
letter, and intimated, if I mistake not, the expediency 
of a concert on the part of the Christian publick in dis- 
countenancing any other editions of the English Scrip- 
tures than sudi as proceed firom^ an accredited institu- 
tion — a proposition to- which I i|iost heartily assent. 

I am truly gratified at the favourable opinion you 
express of the missionary candidates from the New 
Brunswick Seminary. Would that their number were 
increased a hundred fold. It is happy for them and 
for the cause, that they are to be associated with such 
a coadjutor as Mr. Abeel ; for, of all the heralds of the 
Cross who have hitherto been sent from our country 
to the heathen, no one has appeared to me to possess 
higher qualifications or 4 better spirit* 
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No. 29. 
TO REV. DR. BRIOHAM. 

Bhart)n, Feb. l2th, 1835. 

I lamtftnt with you that the increased demand for 
the Bible^ through the influeno4i of the A. B. Society, 
should have induced private dealers to print, as well 
a« to circidate, copies so extensively. Besides the evil 
you mention, there is evident danger that corruptions, 
and very gross ones too, will^ be introduced into the 
sacred text through the carelessness of these irre- 
sponsible printers. I have no desire to see the sacred 
Yolume subjected to an imprimaiurf nor its publication 
promoted, nor in any degree affected, by the civil au- 
th<»ity ; but ii Is most devoutly to be wished that 
Christians of all denojninations would unite in en- 
couraging ^nd aiding the issues of that blessed Book 
from a single establishment, in the management of 
which all should be fairly represented. Will any one 
deny that the American Bible Society is precisely such 
an establishment? And iir it not high time that publick 
attention should be particularly directed to this ob^ 
ject? 

I have just received a letter from a distinguished 
literary character, an avowed friend of the Bible, in 
whiish he deplores the attempt, now in successful :pro- 
gress^ to throw into circulation Mr< N. Webster's ver- 
sion; an attempt which he deems inausjHcious to the 
cause of religion and' of sound literatum I have not 
yet seen a copy of the work, but lam informed the 
ostensible object of the author is so to modify the lan- 
guage of the ^ble as to relieve the mawkish sensibili- 
ty of fastidious readers, and render it a "*«/« book" 
for the young 1 while his real design is to make it a 
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iniversal school-book, and, in this way, the medium of 
giving currency to some peculiar opinions of his own, 
and of establishing his numerous innovations on the 
orthography of the English tongue. Of the truth of 
these suggestions I am not at present enid>led to judges 
nor will I arraign the motives, nor call in question the 
modesty, of the i^idividual layman who, uninvited by 
the religious community, could engage single-handed 
in such an enterprize ;. but believing, as I <lo, that if inr 
spiration can be predicated of any human, effort since 
the apostolick age, it was enjoyed by the holy men to 
whose prayerful and indefatigable labours we, are in- 
debted for our present translation, I can feel no desire 
for any other version. It might be well for some <^ 
our heads of colleges and editors of religious journals, 
to r consider. how. far their- adoption of Mr. Webster's 
philosophical novelties may have encouraged him in 
his bold undertaking. 



No. 30. 
TO COL. GEOSGB P. MORRtB. 

Shanm, Feb. 21, 1835. 

You greatly overrate my ability,, but not my desire 
to aid you in your laudable efforts to maintain at CMSce 
the purity of our language and the inviolaij^ility of the 
sacred Volume. Under my present circumstances, 
however, the service assigned to me would be attend* 
ed with some hazard. If English criticks are charged 
with publishing reviews of books they had never reo^ 
I should incur the guilt of reviewing one I had never 
seen. "Webster's Bible 1" has not yet fallen under my 
observatioUf and the thought has at times occurred tbt 
me that it wpuld be a species of sacrilege tp.eveoiook 
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into if. But I am led by your remarks to viaw the 
matter in a difierent, wd, undoubtedly, more correct 
point of light Accordingly, I have inquired for the 
bookv and rejoice to learn that not a single copy is to 
be found in our village. One may be obtained, it is 
said, at Litchfield, and measures will therefore ba 
taken to procure it speedily. Some time must, of 
course, be required to give it a fair examination, and 
if any reflections which the subject may suggest, shall, 
in my weak judgment, be worthy of your notice, they 
shall be communicated without unnecessary delay. 

This task ought, in good conscience, to have been 
executed by other and more appropriate hands. Un« 
fortunately, our reverend fathers of the Church, our 
hesuis of colleges, and editors of religious journals, 
hdve (not a few of them) in a luckless moment given 
their sanction to Mr. Webster's philosophical ** whim' 
whaam*^ Consequently* as lawyers would say, they 
are ** estopped from averring any thing contrary" to 
his unhallowed mutilations of the sacred text, inti- 

. mately c<Hmected» as they must be, with his manifold 

L corruptions of thelanguage. 



No.31. , 
Tb RBV. Dll. MILLBR. 

. ' Sharon, June a, 1885. 

Yon have 'been informed by my grandson that your 
most acceptable letter and the accompanying volume 
did not arrive in due course, but by a series of unto- 
ward <)ccurr^iees were detained in NftSLXgrk. I did 
pot, indeed, receive them until the eve of my departure 
to atte nd the anniversa ries in that city. 

resuming' you may# bythis. time?, .4>ay€> retui:ned 
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from the session of the Greneral Assembly^ I make no 

further delay in expressing my hearty thanks for a 

favour which I esteem as well, for its intrinsick value, 

as for the courteous manner in which it is conferred. 

I am so much in the habit of admiring your writings, 

^^^and of confiding in the correctness of your theological 

\ views, that when these come into conflict with my 

I own preconceived opinions, the latter are necessarily 

put in great jeopardy. ' My earliest impressions were 

' in favour of the Presbyterian organization, but were 

removed by a series of essays -against the office of 

""Lay Elders," ascribed to the late Dr. Wilson, of 

\ Philadelphia^ and published several years ago in a 

\ monthly periodical in tliis state. The essays certain- 

'ly evinced considerable research, and an extensive 

^acquaintance with the Fathers ; and although I do not 

^ow recollect the exaet process by winch the effisct 

^as produced, yet I settled down in the conviction 

I that the Congregational was the primitive order of 

Church government, nor have I met with any thing 

I to disturb that conviction, until taking up the volume 

I which you have had the goodness to send me. I free- 

j ly confess you have presented an array of proofs and 

/ authorities too powerful to be easily overcome; so 

that I am almost disposed to sympathize with the 

Dutch magistrate in a neighbouring state, who felt no 

difficulty in entering up judgment on hearing one side 

only, but pronounced it ^ utterly impossible for any 

man to decide a cause after-hearing lawyers upon both 

sides." But, on whichsoever side of this qnestion the 

weight of evidence and of argument may lie, there is 

consolation in believing, as you charitably suggest, 

that on neither side can the Brrour be fundamental. 

The representative system is certainly the most bean- 
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tiful in theory, most efficient, most in analogy with 

pur civil constitutions ; and even the venerable author 

f ** Ecclesiastical Polity" would have thought it best 

dapted to Republican governments. And yet the 

ongregational plan, although too democratick, and 

v&Ol anarchical in form, is iievertheless, in practice, 

arcely less energetick than the other. 

By appointing a standing committee of the Church, 

Vof which, the deacons, whose office is permanent, are, 

l^x-officio, members, we secure nearly ^1 the benefits 

>f your church judicatory; for. although their acts and 

ecisions require the sanction of the Church, it is rare* 

y, if ever, withheld ; and our deacons, besides their 

ppropriate duty, perform all, or nearly all,, the minis- 

erial functions allotted to your ruling elders. 

Thus the difference is, perhaps, more in name than 
}n substance ; at any rate, I ardently hope it wiir never 
e thought of sufficient magnitude to intercept our 
nion in the Church militant, nor, as I humbly trust, in 
e Church triumphant. ^ 



^ No. 32. 

. TO COL. WAKD. 

Shfion, Nov. 17, 1835. 

I thank you, my dear sir, for your kind and consola- 
tory letter. We have indeed sustained no- common 
loss in the death of our beloved grimdson. To gr^t 
sweetness of disposition, highly polished maimers, and 
intellectual attainments of the first order, he added a 
sincere and ardent piety, and the consecration of ail 
his faculties ta the service of God, and the best in- 
terests of his fellow-men. 

Having just entered the field of laboor, and by the 
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few sennons he Wat permhted to preachy impressed 
all who heard him with anticipations of bis future use* 
fulness and distinction, he was suddenly ariiested in 
his career, and 6am the Church on earth, was removed, 
we trust, to the Church of the First-born in Heaven. 

Whilst we bow in humble submission to this mys« 
terious dispensation, we feel not a little consoled by 
the sympathy of our kind friends. In the number of 
these, your name, my dear sir, holds a conspicuous 
place. Of the strength and consiancff of your friend- 
ship, I have received nufnm'ous and unequivocal proofe, 
and I beg you to feel assured that it is reciprocated 
with all the warmth which a high sense of its value 
can not fail to inspire. 



\ 



No. 33» 

TO MRS. ELIZA BV£RTS01f. 

Sluiron, May 9tii, 1836. 

I should have informed you at an earlier day of the 
illness of my beloved wife, if my solicitude and unre- 
mitting attention to her case had not prevented. But 
I am compelled to write a letter of apology for my 
necessary absence from the celebration of our anni- 
versaries, and can not, therefore, forego the opportunity 
of making you acquainted with our condition. 
, Your sister was attacked four weeks ago veith what 
appeared a universal rheumatism. Her disorder pres* 
ently assumed the form of a bilious remitting fever« 
and continues to the preseiit moment. A fortnight 
since, she was supposed by her physicians to be dy- 
ing ; but, Grod be praised, she revived, and we have 
hoped and despaired in frequent alternations ever 
since.. The fever is somewhat abated, and W6 should 
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tihdolge a Ihtle more hop9 were it not that her langs 

^re evidently affected. Should there be 'sufficient 

vital power to throw off the niorbid matter before 

tdcers are formed, there would be a rational prospect 

of her restoratiwL* On this point we are, of. course, 

in a most painful state of uncertainty. Her strength 

lia indeed perfect weakness ; but, blessed be God, she 

/ is in entire possession of her reason, and in the hap- 

{ piest frame of spirit. Her patience under great suf- 

< fering,.and her resignation to the will of our heaven*- 

; ly Father, are the admii^on of all. her attendants, as 

I is, also, her grateful sense of every favour conferred 

upon her. So much, like pure gold does she appear in 

this furnace of triaU that the young ladies of the place 

deem it a privilege to sit up with her during the night 

Iti short, I may truly say; I have never sefen a finer ex- 

faibitiott of the loveliness of the Christian character. It 

is twenty-nine years the present month, since either 

of us has experienced any serious indisposition. . Shall 

we receive good at the hand of God, and shall. ^e not 

receive evil? We have>both reached the ordinary 

•term of human life. If it is His will to separate us 

now, may I be enabled by His grace* to acquiesce. I 

I know it must be the sorest of all trials, but I also 

know the separation, in all probability, can not be long. 



Np. 34. 
to mr. oborgb w7 stsrling. 

8faaron^ J)^. ^d, IS36. 

I am sorry it is not in my power to answer your in^ 
ijuiry as to the precise time whto your father f entered 

* Mrs. Smith recovered from this sickness, but died the following 
-yeBr«-«-B2>. . ^ . t The late Gen. Sterli^, of Salialniryr Comu 
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on the study of law in my office. He came to this 
town, I think, in the autnnin of 1787, a few weeks after 
he graduated at Yale Gdlege, and took charge of our 
academy, which had just been erected. He continued 
at the head of the institution two or tlu-ee years to very 
great and general aeceptatice. To his scfaolastick at- 
tainments be added unwearied assiduity^ and a thorough 
but paternal discipline, and was thus enabled to carry 
forward his pa|nls, the number of whcnn was unusual- 
ly large, with a nfidity and success of which there 
are few examples. After resigning the charge of the 
academy, he began his preparatory studies with me, 
pursued them with his characteristical industry during 
the usual period, and was admitted to the bar in 1791 
or 1792. 

Of" his professional life it is unnecessary for me to 
speaL Indeed, I was called into publick service so 
soon after his appearance at the bar, as to be denied 
the opportunity of personally observing mlich of his 
career. That he was a faithful and successful practi- 
tioner and advocate is unquestionable. 

I can not forbear to express the grateful sense I en- 
tertain of the services rendered by y($ur father during 
the late war, both in the field and in the cabinet The 
tour of duty which he performed, as commandant of 
a detachment at New London, was of special value at 
that interesting crisis. It is well known that militia, 
though highly efficient in a Gr^t onset, soon become 
discontented and restive in camp. By his peculiar tact 
in disci[dine, by keeping the men daily and actively 
employed in various evolutions^ and by his minute and 
scrupulous attention to their comfort, he effectually 
secured their orderly and patient, and even cheerful 
submission to duty, and thus set an example to anba^ 
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qfuent xietochments which was of incalciutoble ben^tt 
to the service. He wm sKxm after appointed by the 
Legisbilure a member of the Coufneil of Safety, then 
recently comtitoted ; and it is enough to say of him in. 
this r^pectf that* composed as th^t body was of somo» 
of the first men in the state, there was no one of them 
in whose opinion I reposed more implicit confidence — 
a confidence whi6h his prsrctieal acquaintance with the 
principal subjects of deliberation could not &til to in- 
spire. 

Allow me to add, the constanc^r with which your 
father adhered as a statesman to the. principles and. 
maxims of the Washington administration to the last, 
unmoT^ed by the seductive ofiei^ of promotion, has of 
itself secured for his naeihory my most cordial respectf 
whilst the ftuth and piety which sostaiiiMd and adorn- 
ed the Jatu»r years of hia life, have introduced him, I 
trusty inip tb« wof Id c^ light «nd glory, among ^ the 
spirits of just meit madejierfect*^ 



TO TiCOf. OAHyiHf 60DX>AaD. 

' . Sllaroii^ Apdl ISth, 1837. 

Nothing could hare. been more acceptable than your 
kind and truly excellent letter. I can not tay it brought 
you to my recoUecticti^ for I believe a. day has not 
passed during the twenty years of our separation, in 
which I have not thought of you, andjtlways with re- 
spect and afifection. V 

The few precious names yoii tnefntion*— the ^ ran 
nautes m gurgite vasto^'-^togetfaer with your own, 
will never, while life remains, be erased from the. 
taUetg orf my nwDory. It tvookt MSbxd 096 uospe^ 
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able pleasure to meet yoa all once more before we go 
hence, to mingle, as I trust, with the spirits of ** just 
men made perfect." .But the time you propose, the 
session of the Legislature, must be so' near ^ the week 
of our anniversaries^ in New York, where I am, ex- 
officio, bound to appear, if the impaired faealtb of my 
beloved wife will pormit, that it would be incon veni^it, 
if not impracticable, for me to be with you. 

AHow me, then. Id suggest the next CommencemeDt 

at Yale College as an equally convenient time, and a 

much more apppopriate occasion ; for, really, what 

\ sympathy can we have with the Legislature as now 

\ constituted? 

They can not but raider the very atmosphere in 
^diich they convene ungenial to patriots- and states- 
men of the *^ Washington schocd,'* while we can exert 
; no -salutary influence upon their deliberations. No, 
i my dear friend, if we ever meet, we must expect our 
' own mutual comfort as the only profitable result The 
political evils under which we labour, I fear are in- 
corrigible. I am more tod more convinced that the 
(true temperament, or. diathesis, as physicians would 
say, of our body politick, is sheer '^ loco foco" democra- 
(Cy, a reaJ political insanity ; and that, accordingly, we 
/must consider the reign of Federalism as but a lucid in- 
terval; and O how. lucid, <;ompared with the pitchy 
darkness with which we have. been, since enveloped 1 
Never shall I discard the appellation of Federalist^ be- 
lieving, as I firmly do, that the principles involved in 
that name are those which alone, under God, can in- 
sure the prosperity of. this nation. I feel, indeed, an 
honest pride in seeing the men v^bo have so long mis- 
directed our affairs, resorting, now and then, to those 
very principles .to. extricate them from .the awkward 



/ 
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)einbarra»8in6]it8 to-which their ignorance or their profli- 
gacy had subjected our national interests ; and I even 
forgive them for attempting to hide their mortification 
by abusing all who glory in the profession of those 
principles. God grant that they may be influenced 
ho pay the involuntary homage still oftener ; and I am 
persuaded such- will be the c<^rse of His Providence, 
if it is His merciful design to- save us. from min. But 
more of these and- other things wlien we meet. 



NaSS. 
TO m. FKEDEBICK B. WOLCOTT. 

Jttne 1, ISS7. 

I have received the intelligence of your father's^ 
death 'With the most painful sensations^-^scarcely any 
event could haver been more unexpected, or more sin- 
cerely deplored. Our acquaiatance commenced at 
college^ became mo>re intimate as we eaiered the stage 
.of action, and was early matured into' a pur^ and dis- 
'interested friefidsbip^ which has c<Hitinued llttough all 
the Yicisiitades of our eventfol Uves^ iaereaifing on my 
side as tkbe and opportunity have developed the esti- 
mable qualities of his head and heart Were it not for 
my infirm state ofliealth, I sheuld ceftainly eadeaVoor 
to attend the fimeral solemnities, and persoilally oifer 
my condolence to my relative, the afflict€Kl widow, and 
tbe&therless children — an office which my recent and 
sore bereavement har but too weir fitted me to per- 
fiMcm. . 

Ipray you, my dear sir, to accept for yourself and 
for tbem the assurance of my tenderest sympathy. 
We Inoum, but not as those who have no hope. Let 

• TlM Hmi. FMtekk Woleotf, of LttehfieU. 



110 blMB God ihal our dfep^rted firieod has left rack -ai 
bright example of private virtee and of puUick oseiiii* 
oesa, aecb .coiifloUiig evidence of bia removal to tbe 
/ world of ligkt ted glory. - 
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I daly received your letter requeating information 
relative to certain objections v^hich are urged against 
the claim of this state upon ibe treasury of the United 
States. . . .^ . " 

The claim is for moneys. actually advanced by the 
8tate» in behalf of tbe. general goteijament, durag liie 
late wEr».lbr the lieoeeflary defence of the natiinial. 
property, and* ) may add« the national hononnr, as well 
as for the safely of our eittaens under the mcreised 
hazards to which this service exposed the wh(de.of our 
maritime frontier. I do not understand the fact to be 
denied that the state absolutely paid the amount now 
claimed ; but it \$ said« amop^ other things, we have 
paid too much : firstt to the commissary-geMnd for. 
ratioiis and vegetaUes^ and, secondlyt to the 4|uarter« 
master"g[eneral for services and military sufplies* The 
obvious answer to 9uch exoeptionn is,. these were the 
proper officers to be employed in this service. They 
were men of lugh standing for their honesty and their., 
patriotism* Their accounts were aubmitted to the 
scrutiny and decision of the comptroller, the highest 
fiscal (^k)er in the state, and eminently distinguiahed 
for his intriligence and integrity. In pursuance. of his 
adjudicatMm, made under the aolemnity of his oficial 
oathi the aiiount now daiimed was advanced by the 



t!ftt« Sioire than tirehty yeant ago, iavaamy nismd hy 
-r direct tax upon die hard'^eamed propertyof dor cit»- 
iMt&. Admit, i^w,wlmtno<)ii6woiMwillmgty1>«IieTe, 
that iiustaiiees of imposition in the accounti really eia- 
iffted ; who shall bear the loss t Shall it be sastained 
by the etate, that in good fititb has paid the money for 
the benefit of the Union, or by the entire nation, in 
whose cause the expenditures were inearred ? Justice 
and honour unitedly answer; by the latUr. And such, 
I am persuaded, will be the response of the accounting 
officers of the Umted States, on a" fiiir and impairtial 
>iew of the case. • 

The circumstances under which the state was placed 
were peculiar, i believe it may be eafely affirmed^ diat 
the war pi'edsed more heavily and constantly upoa 
Connecticut than upon any other state in the Union. 
From the month of May, A.D. 1819^ when Commodore 
Decatur's squadton sought protection in our waters 
from the British fleet, w« were closely invested by the 
latter, without One moment's intermission, to the term- 
ination of the war. For alHiough the hostile ships 
<w6re chiefly iitationed before the harbour of New Lon* 
don to Watch our squadron, and seise -a fiivonrabie op* 
portunity to capture or destroy it, yet. their smaller 
Vessels and boats had an' unobstructed sweep along the 
whole extent of our coast, occasionally burning vsesselr, 
mA tti all timeis keeping the inhabitants on the ftontier 
in a stale of consternation and alarm. Hence the 
Necessity, in 4:he opkuoti of the officers both q£ the gen^ 
<»ral and state governments, not cmly of maintaining a 
t*espeotable force at New>Lo&don, but also of statiwing 
guards at the fnost Tolnerable points on the* coast, and 
&f harlng^ them wdl supplied with the munitions of war; 
As the general' gev#vnnie|it was aotthen ia a condition 
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to carry these srraiigenientfl fully into effect, they were 
devolTed in a great measure upon the itate govern- 
ment, wboee officers^ ciyil and military, I must be per- 
mitted to say, engaged in the service with a zeal and 
alacrity which could proceed from no other principles 
than those of loyalty to the nitlion and fidelity to the 
state. The govemour, accompanied by the adjutant- 
general and the quartermaster-general, passed through 
the several towns on the ommU from Stonington to 
Greenwich, for the purpose of selecting suitable points 
of defence ; of forming, as far as possible, volunteer 
companies from such citizens as were exempt by law 
from military duty, but who, nevertheless, were able 
to perform it on sudden emergencies mitil militia could 
be brought to their aid, and of placing within their 
^each mounted fidd-pieces and the requisite ammuni- 
tion. These measures of precauti<m seemed to give 
the inhabitants a good degree of confidence in their 
abiKty to do something for their own defence, and pre? 
vented those irequent calls upon the executive for large 
draughts of militia, with which he had been so much 
assailed. The salutary influence of these measureswas 
afterwards more especistlly visible at the bombardment 
of Stonington. When the ships of the enemy appeared 
before that place, neither militia nor regular troops 
were there stationed. But cannon bad been mounted, 
and ammunition provided, and they were used oa that 
occasion by a mere handful of volunteers^ in an aoticHi 
which, for brilliancy and effect, was scarcely surpassed 
by any^ achievement on land during the whole course 
of the war. Other instances might be mentioned to 
show, satisfactorily, I trust, that the role to which you 
alhide, adopted by a former secretary of war, ^not to 
allow any charges for tomsporting military stores hff 
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way of preparation to ^\b.cbs wii6r6 no militia 'Were 
stationed/' ought to have no application to the present 
case. Indeed, candour obliges me to say, in justifica- 
tion of preparatory movements, that if the then secre- 
tary of war had authorized, conformably to the earnest 
solkitaiion of the- state executwe^ a small giMtrd in Fort 
Fenwick, at the- mouth of Connecticut River,- merely to 
sound, an alarm at the approach of the enemy, the 
memorable destruction of all the vessels in the harbour 
of Pettipaug on the night of the ^ih of April, 1814, would 
in- all probability have been preveiited; in truth, the 
constant presence of the hostife ships in our Waters, 
with their disposition and caj^acity for mischief to al- 
most aoy extent, rendered a system of preventive and 
precautionary measures absolutely indispensable. 

Immediately on the receipt of your communication, 
I< addressed a letter to Colonel James Ward, the com- 
missary-general of the state, enclosing a copy of such 
of yoiir inquiries as relate more especially to his depsurt* 
ment. His answers to queries, putpbers I, 2, 9, 4, 5, 
are herewith forwarded, and I hope will be deemed 
satisfactory. The colonel displayed throughout his 
whole period of service all the estimable quftiities which 
ought to characterize such a functionary-r^integrity, 
activity, economy, and a truly accommodating spirit. 
1 fully codHjr with him in believing that it would hav^ 
been extremely difficult, if not .impracticable, to retain 
the militia in service under any course of treatment, as 
to their diet, less indulgent than the one which was 

actually pursued* 

.^ With respect to the quartermaster-general's depart- 
ment, we have to lament that both of the individuals. 
Colonel Mix and Colonel Scatborougb, who successively 
sustained the office during that period, have both de- 
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eeaied. Mr.CoIt» who then filled the offi^ of eomp- 
troHer^ has, as I am informed, foUowed them to the 
grave. At this late day« and under these ciream*- 
stances, it is not to be eipected, nor, as I humbly eoi^ 
ceive, ought it to be required, that the eridence oa 
which the accounts were adjusted, consistmg, much of 
it, no. doubt, of oral testimony, should now be produced 
lor re*examination. At the time when Colonel Mix's 
service commenced, it is my impression that, at a meet- 
ing of the council after the declaration of war, Juno^ 
i812, Grovemour Griswold was advised by that body to 
direct the mounting of cannon and other preparations 
for defisnce. In October, 1812, on the demise, of Gov- 
emour Griswold, the iieutenant^govemour was particu- 
larly requested by a resolution of the Legislature then 
in session, to issue <M'ders for mounting field-pieces at 
New London on the earnest application of the citizens 
of that town. The order was forthwith issued to Col- 
onel Mix accordingly. A copy of both the resolution 
and the order shall be forwarded, if you desire it> 

Your 6th and 7th inquiries relate to the objections 
which were made by the auditor to the allowance of 
certain charges in the quartermaster^generaFs account, 
on the ground that they are not expressly staled to be 
for the publiek service, &c. Is not the ^ presumption 
violent" that the state, through her comptroller, would 
not have charged the United Stales with the articles 
if they had never been applied to publiek use ? I should 
su]^)ose the comity and t^e confidence which ought to 
subsist between the Federal head and its members, 
must utterly preclude even a s\ispicion to the contrary. 
Nor can there be ^ rational doubt that the specified 
articles were proved to the comptroller, by evide];ice 
then eadsttng, to be bpth proper and necessary. 



i The Bih iiiquif y embf ae«s tke ob^stibn ftoit the 
iliKi6iiiil th6r0in' utAtedf 't-was incurred by way of gen« 
eral preparative^ Thib f enaarkt already offered <mi 
this poii>t mtfist suffieie &r a isepty« '{< 

' The 9th inq^iiry relates to the comp^mation palif to 
ttie quartermastet'-geDeTal for hit 'servicei (ainoantiBg 
t<> 91169 63), ei:ten<6iig througir a p^od of moire than 
two years* There^ eaa be no question in l^e mind of 
auy o&e acqciainted with Colcmel Mir> that be lionestly 
i^endered the serTice and incurred the expense' he has 
tharged; and it is ec^ual'ly evident that the services 
and the e:xpend!tures 6otiid be for no. other tbaii national 
purposes. Doe» the cortipensatioii appear extraragant 
when compared with tike services performed by officers 
M the^ general government t V^ 

The lOth inqinry refers to the eharg# of munitions 
of War furnished by the state. The objections are» 
that the cost of the articlefs is unsupported by proofs as 
well as their application to publick use. If hiUs 6f 
parcels are> now demai^ed, I kilow tk4A where they are 
to be found. Of the dfpiicaiiQn of fbeee munitions, I 
have probity ealdeidough already. ' tkaiow of no vim 
to whioh they wiere or could be applied, b«^ to- th% na<i 
tional service. It is evident to. my mind that the' free 
distribution of them along the maritime frontier, in the 
manner I have mentioned, was the means, under Provi- 
dence, of not only ss^^ing many lives) but property also 
to an incalculable aineui3kt,%Qd. prevented the expense 
of imKtia services far exceeding the sum claimed as the 
cos€€^ the artioletL At the besi^on of the Legtelattre 
m OctdbeTt 1814, the remaindar of the powdcdr W9fi 
direated to be sold, and the avtail» pbeed to the offodii 
of the (|(Qartearmadter«>gieneral*s departmei^, with the 

^EBW o£ obtadsii]]^ powclsb Qt9cMtif^iSoM<fm%r* ^% 
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proceeds of sale, I perceiTe, are credited to the Uflited 
States, inasmachy probably, as tto new purchase was 
made. ' Of this, however, I am not positively informed* 
A copy of the resolution shall be sent^ if required. 

Tbe lltk inquiry regards the receipt rolls. I po^ 
sess no documents on the subjects, nor do I really see 
much occasion for them% There surely can be no mis« 
take as to the amount. Mr. Perkins, the district pay- 
master, it appears, has paid a part, which stands credit- 
ed on the comptroller's books. The balance, of courset 
unless he can produce, evidence of paym^dt* must: be 
justly due from the United States. The &ct atated.by 
the auditor, that. ^ Mr. Perkins was in funds," wiU not 
be urged as mi extinguishment of the debt 

Thus, sir, I have endeavoured briefly, but as fully as 
my memory and. the few documents in my bands will 
allow,. to reply to the. various matters contaiiked in 
your letters. SulSer me, in conclusion, to express my 
firm belief that the claim of Connecticut, growing as it 
does almost exclusively out of a manly and patriotick 
defence of the national property, will ultimately receive 
firom the gen^i^l government tbi^t high regard which a 
sense of honour as well as. of justice can not fiul to in« 
spire. 



No* S8. 
TO RON. SAMUXL IK«HAll. 

Bhumi, 25di N<Hr., 1837. ' 

I have attentively read the minute and interesting 
statement of Charles X. Porter, Esq^ relative to that 
portion of the claim of this state against the United 
States which is marked No.' 5, and I can not but ex- 
press my g^teftd sense of the Divine goodness that, 



while all the publick officers more immediately con- 
versant with the subject are removed by death, the life 
of this respectable witness has been preserved to fur- 
nish explanations at once ^so circumstantial and satis- 
factory ! That his representation iis entitled to implicit 
credit, I have Tiot a doubt, as in many particulars it ac- 
cords perfectly with my own recollection. In a former 
communication, I stated the arrangements which were 
made for the defence of the national squadron and of 
our maritime frontier. - It was undoubtedly in pur- 
suance of those arrangements that the arms and muni- 
tions charged in the amount were distributed and ex- 
pended. The first issues of arms and military supplies 
for New London were made under my personal no- 
tice ; and the subsequent distributions along the coast 
by the quartermaster-general were duly authorized. 
There was certainly no occasion or exigency other 
than for the national service, in which those expendi- 
tures and losses could have been incurred. 



No. 89. 

TO A FRIBND. 

Jan. 526, 1838. 

Our country is in a wtt^tchedly disordered condition^ 
and will always be so whenever we depart from the sys- 
tem of policy adopted b^ the first administration of the 
[ govemmient. It is really laughable as well as sorrow- 
1 fiilj to see upstart statesmen throw themselves and the 
I car of state off from the Federal track, as plain and 
'. practicable, as a railroad, to i9ounce and flounder in a 
I swamp, and, after wallowing in the mud till their ener- 
ies are nearly exhausted, return besmeared and chop- 
illen to the strait coij^se they had left. And all this 
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[ repeated, after short intervdft^ oyer ii«d crver- ^au» 
If these disastrous somersets could be eonfined to their 
authors, without involving • the country ii^raia^ they 
would be less deplorable. But it does seem that all the 
lessons of wisdom and experience are wholly lost upon 
these wiseacres. I rejoice to perceive that the pec^le 
are at length forming a ji^t estimate of dieir income 
petency. 



No. 40. 
TO DR« M;>L. KOKTH« 

Shanm, Feb. 7dir ISSa 

# * * * *. .*# *' 

Are you quite sure, my dear friend, that the condi- 
\ tion of the slaves at the South is improved ? Do you 
/ not remember that, cotemporaneous with the first meas- 
ures of the abolitionists, laws were passed by the slave* 
hbtding states^ prohibiting, under severe p^ialties, the 
instruction of their, slaves in writing and reading; and 
that, in execution of these laws, even religious instruc- 
, tion was withheld by the masters ? and do you mean 
i to say that these law/i are lepe^M, and that the slaves 
j are reatOfed to their former privileges in these re- 
I speets ? I suspect there must be aome errour in the in- 
V fermation you have received in relation to-this'psinful 
subject But what do Dr. H<. and his associates pro* 
pose to. da 1 Several years have passed away alr^^ady 
since immediaU abolition was to be accomplished. The 
term « immediate,'^ it seems^ has acquired a vcory en- 
larged signification— implying the |M»sent moment, or 
any future day, however remote. Why should it be 
used at all in this case, when it is most obvious that 
nothing can he e&ctually done by the general gov* 



ammeiKt oooswleiidy with: their limito4 pqwers^ ao^ 
with pubbok juaiioe 9sd tiie fHdbUck peace^ vatU the^ 
hmgy and -tedious^ and uoccirlaiii i^oc^ifs of ameiHliqs 
the national Constitution has beeA supcfSsfuHy perr^ 
formed ? The amendment required is to invest Con- 
gress with the authority exercised by the British Par- 
Uament, to remunerate tb^ master aixd liberate the 
slave. I, for ptno, would most cheerfully pay. my full 
proportion for that object, even if a tax were necessa- 
ry. But the Mticmat do^iifios «re abundantly ade- 
quate* awl could npt he applied to a better purpose^ 
lor slavery ia a ngiUmal ^vil^ and its peaceful removal 
most be effected' by a combined national sacrifice, I 
verily believe -some.tueh meaaiure might have been uU 
timateJy adopted* aqdt in the mean time, colonization 
hav6 ctiDti#>Qte4 miu^h to it9 final aocomplishmenty 
had not thehiteimpe^ate conduct of Garrison and his y 
abeltonf interposed: what may prove a fatal obstacle; 
I repeat the qoepition* what hieasures do they propose X 
Would th^y sb^ fraternal blood in a civil war; or 
would they dissolve lh^ Union at once ? The budget 
of iK^ijr c^ommittee of ways and means, I think, can 
coutain no other altetpiiives*. Success in either case 
would b9 %t oniie fatal to the davea and ruigous to our 
whole country. Tjio^ my dear doctor, the immediate ab^ 

TditiQuifts bs^ve thus far succeeded only in postponing; 
ematH^ij^lion to a distant futurity, and in. extending 
ithe operation of Jjynch iaws and ^the government of 

(mob% to ^ lasting injury ^nd dishonour of the nation. 

/Be ae^ureda nothing can rightfully and d&ctually be 

/'done iu the premises b^ Northern men, but. through the 
/instrumentality of the ni^tional.govemmei^t, duly.em-i 
\ powered ibr that epd» Every aUempt on our part to 

) int^rnieddle with t^ doo^stiok concerns of individual 



/ 
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states at the South, by insivting on the manomiarioB 
of their slaves, would be as officious in character, and 
as impotent in efiect, as a like attempt to emancipate 
the serfs of Russia. 



No. 41. 
TO THE RSV. lOSEPH HARVET. 

Sharon, Mareli 16th, 183S. 

I have given Dr- Day's work on the Will a hasty 
perusal, and, with ^ a few grains of allowance," I con- 
cur in the commendation you bestow upon it What- 
ever Edwards may have left undone in respect to this 
highly interesting department of theology, is abundant* 
ly supplied by the present work. But I do exceed- 
ingly regret the very imperfect fhanner in which he 
has stated the conflicting opinions of the Old and New 
Schools on the subject of human ability. It is really 
astonishing that he should declare that ^one party be- 
lieve man has not full power to repent, and the other 
that he has some power," and then deliberately ask, 
** Is there any contradiction in this ?" No, surely, for 
there is really no difference in the two propoations ; 
nor does either of them express the belief of either of 
the parties. And yet the Christian world must under- 
stand, from his subsequent remarks, that ** the notes of 
discord and alarm are sounded from one end of the 
land to the other" Respecting Taylarism) on no better 
foundation than this idle distinction. Is this a fair 
statement of the controversy ? True enough, as you 
intimate, the book furnishes a complete refutation of 
the doctrines taught in the theological department, if 
the application were once fairly made. Indeed, the 
lucid arrangement of Scripture authorities in the last 
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sectioR) and the happy manner in which apparent con- 
trarieties in the testimony of Seripture are reconciled, 
can not hot carry conviqtion to every honest iiiind, not 
excepting the writer himself, if he has^adopted either 
of (he propositions which he ascribes %> the^ belligerent 
parties. ^ 



No. 48. 
TO A TRIXND. 

Sharon, Sept. 5, 1838. 

The article in relation to the Mississippi Valley 
contains an ingeliious and probable hypothesis, ac- 
companied with a highly-finished pictm^e of that mar- 
vellous region* If I remember rightly, Yolney, in his 
" View of the Soil and Climate of the United States," 
also expresses an opinion that the valley was once 
covered with water ; byt what limits he assigned to 
the internal, sea, with the cause and mahnec .of its 
escape, my tnemory does not> enable me to sfiy. It 
is more than thirty years since I have seen that work, 
but . an incident is brought to my recollection Which 
I Will take the liberty to. mention. Yolney, soon af- 
ter its first appearance, sent a copy in the original 
French to Congress, and a hke copy to the presi- 
dent (Jefierson)r The books arrived during, the re- 
cess. On my return to Congress the following ses- 
sion, I perceived the volume in the library, and, with 
the consent of the. librarian, took it to my lodgings. 
In his chapter on ike dry lakes, to which the author 
has given many localities in our country,, he notices 
the celebrated passage of the Potomac and Shenan- 
doah through the Blue Ridge, considering it an avul- 
sion produced by the draining of a vast lake. In ^ 
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subjoiiied note be bleervvt, in substanctt* tiblit ■* a beau* 
tifiil descriptioD of this remarkable pasvige is ibuod ia 
Mr. Jeflferson's Notes on Virginia^ but that geotl^maa 
forgot to give credit for it to a French engineer (oaB>* 
ing him), who wrote it on the spot" Shortly i^Aa>. 
wards I waited on the president, and in the course 'of 
conversation alluded to Volney's book, and, rather 
mischievously, asked his opinion of the work. He re- 
plied, and I thought blushed deeply, that the author 
had sent him a copy, bnt he -had not yet found suffi- 
cient l«snre to take it up. The work was afterwards 
translated into bur language by Brown, of Phtladel- 
I^a, who, being a particular *friend of Mr. J., n^ 
pressed ike unlucky stdt^,. which, it is believed, has not 
yet appeared in an BngKsh dieas ; nor do. I desire to 
give it publicity, altbou^ it is strongly characteristio 
of the individual named.* Bat, encbantis^ »» your 
pen has rendered the Mississippi Yalley, I sbojold feel 
no disposition to exchange my present residence for 
any portion of it, ev^i if my hfe were to be protracted 
to the age of an antediluvian. Not that my locatioii 
is^o very eligible ; but I entertain a suspicion that the 
soil, which was once the bottom of a watery element* 
is a cover, and a thin one too, of a lake of foe. . That 
the centre of the earth, indeed, is a vast magazine of 
fire, is proved to -my satisfiiction by the increased tensi'* 
perature discoverable in deep perforations* Volcanoes 
are probably the issues fixMn this magazine ; and aa 
these are at times elosed, and others opened in their 
stead, I should surimse that in the event of a vacanoy 
in these terrible agents, the valley is as hit a candl*^ 
date for that office as could well be selected. 

* We maj adnuTe Governor 8imtfa*B deUcaey , but diere aeemi W be 
BO jmaau fiv willAoldiiig this ^Medota ftofti f aUic«tMn.-rAil* 
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*rO Bk. M. L.^ NOETH.* 

Sfaarcm, Sept. Slat, 1838. 

I greatly rejoice that jour health is in a course of 
improvement from the use of the waters ; accordingly, 
I can not but commend ycKit resolution to sit down with 
your family near the Amencan '' poo] of Bethesda.'^ 
May your heakh be perfectly restored, and your use- 
fulness long continued a rich btessing to' your family, 
' to the Church, and to *^ the great mtiltitttde of impotent 
iblk^' who resort to t^se heatth-givteg fountains, and 
not only to the impotent, but also to the pleasure- 
loving throi^, whose least concern is a just regard to 
their imn^ortal intere^s! It is really an enehanting 
spot* I saw it first in the year 1700, when it was ^ 
forest — a siogte house in the woods, small and uneom- 
fon^ble, filled with inmates of woe-begone counte- 
nances waiting the operation 6f the waters — the Rock 
Spring the c»ily fountain in use. I saw it the second 
time a year ago, a compSLCt-y well-built, and ddigfatful 
village, retaining not one feature of its origintil aspect. 
My stay was but momentary, so that I was not allowed 
even to look at the several springs. I, however, beheld 
enough in the place to airtonish me at the contrast be- 
tween its present and former condition* 

While i wait in humble hope for the blest hour of 
meeting my beloved wife, and the bright throng who 
through fa^ith smd paticftace have inherited the promis- 
es,"" i am at the saqie ^me desirous of filing up the res- 
idue of life with whatever of duty my heavenly Father 
vball enable me to nerform. "Work while the dav 



me to perform. "Work while the day 
Usts," says the blessed Saviour ; ^ th6 night comelh, in 

^ Thetk latelf re&ovecl, or about 16 remove, to Saratoga. 
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Iwhich no man can work ;" and He has mercifully con- 
nected our happiness with employment;, for, really, I 
can hardly conceive of a more irksome condition than 
4 estate of total inactivity. 



Ne. 44. 
TO>A .FAIEND^ 

BliaRm, Not. lOCli. 183S. 

When your truly acceptable letter of September the 
18th arrived, I was labouring under a greater degree 
of ill health than I have experienced for many years. 
A kipd Providence has graciously interposed for my 
recovery, and I cheerfully embrace a few moments to 
express my hearty thanks for the pleasure your lett^* 
and lucubration have afforded me. Such a savoury 
dish o( genuine Federalism I have scarcely ever before 
enjoyed, and the relish is not a little heightened Jbfy the 
daily abuse^and- profanation of a tonn which involves 
the only principles upon which either the national or 
state governments can ever be successfully adminis- 
tered. I regret the^ editors curtailed your remarks in 
any degree; at the same time, they are to be com- 
mended for allowing you to expose so freely the dis- 
\ astrous policy of Jefferson in his gun-boat project If 
I you have never lesirned the secret cause of his coh- 
structing . gun-boats, I will tell you. One morning, 
while the late Govemour Griswold^and myself were in 
Congress, we took a walk to the Navy-yard, where 
^ we observed a number of men employed in fishing up 
imd dragging out timber from the eastern branch of 
the Potomac. We inquired the cause ^f sucli a atrange 
procedure, and were told the timber was the lite oak 
which had been procured for the sepenty-fourM ordered 
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to be built during John Adams's administration. Jef- 
ferson, it seems, had directed the timber to be sunk 
(in fresh water, observe), to. season it. But, as might 
be expected, it had begun to rot, and accordingly was 
taken out — not, however, until decomposition bad. pro- 
ceeded so £eir aa to r^tider it cdtogeth^ •unfit for aev- 
enty-fours. The timber was afterwards converted — 
more or less of it — ^into gon-boata, as well to conceal 
the ignoranoe of the chief magistrate, as to gratify his 
hostility to an efiSci^it navy. Whto we reflect upon 
tbe loss and the distress incurred by this nation under 
Democratick sway, the des<^tioa which hasinvariably 
attended every departure from thesystem devised by 
the oracular wisd^oi of Washington and Hamilton, it 
seems little short of a miracle that our ruin has. not 
been absolute and irrecoverable. I say oracular, for 
{ if prescience can be attributed to im^y of ouir race, it 
waa possessed by those patriots, when, with such clair* 
va^ancei they discerned both- the latent springs of na- 
tional prosperity, and tha causes which might retard 
or destroyit. Let the cruaade against the judiciary, 
the navy, and aH foreign commerce— ^let embargoes 
and non-intercoiarse— let foreign war and^Iildian wars-, 
without preparation for either — ^and last» not least, let 
the savage attacks upon the currency, the life-blood 
of the body politick, attest how ineffectual are all the 
barriers wJiich the wit and wisdom of man can devise 
j against the ferocious spirit of our democracy. 
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Simron, F«b. 21«t, 1839. 

I i^iprocate from the heart your oosdcrfence on the 
demise of our Tice-|>retiilent8, BohoQ and Van Rensse* 
4aer. Wtcb Mr. B^t6n my acquaintanoe, thoogh Uiih 
ited, was sufficient to insfHre me with much respect 
for his character. 'My knowledge of Gen. Van Rens- 
selaer commenced in the memorable month of Octo« 
her, 177T, when bis mother 8ed with him into our 
Ticinity, at- the approach of Burgoyne's army from the 
North* We were both then about twelve years ot 
age, and in a course of preparation for college. He 
went to Harvard in 1778» and I to Yale in 1779. 
-From that period to his death he has been an unoeas* 
ing object of my regard and veneration* Besides the 
consideration due to his- welUcultivated mind, I loved 
him for his excelienee in all the social relations, foif 
his unaffected piety, his enlarged benevoleuce, tbe dig« 
mfied simplicity of h» manners, and for thai eiefvated 
and rectilinear course in his publick life for which the 
feat disciples of Washington have ever been distin- 
guished. In short (if it can be said of any man), he 
was *^pure in heart f* and, I doubt not, he is now par* 
tieipating in the blessedness which is assured to alt 
such by the express ^omise of the Redeemer. 



TO JUDGE DAGOlfiTT. 

Shanm, Nor. 11th, 1839. 

As my grandson contemplates a visit to your city, 
I can not forego so favourable an of^rtunity of ten* 



dering jrou my cdrdSftl saloUtioBs, ftod the ftssHt&no^ 
of the deep Jnteresi I ccnttini^ to feel in aU that eon-« 
cerns you. The deinise of your a^ecomplished axi4 be-« 
loved daughter, so sogn aft^ the d««th of her exo^eot. 
modier, mu9t haTe prodiioed am ai^cnoauls^io^ of stiffer- 
'mg yrUcb Dotfaing but divide grace c<hM btT^recilikled 
you to «i]8taiB^ I read the obituary notice of Mrs., 
Dwigiit with seoealions such as a kpg mai oberkbed- 
acquaiDlancef and a h^ estimate of bee worfbi eouUb 
not fail to awaken. Thus, my friend, oUr dearest <kmr 
nexions are preceding us to the society of the bright 
intelligences above, leaving us ''to follow them. who 
through faith and patience have inherited the prom- 
ises.'^ To be diligent in this. haVowed pursuit is not 
less our h^j^iness than our duty. 

Not long sHtoe I wa^ .equity sorpriised and d^igbtied 
by am intefview, brief though H "Wiis, with our elassn 
ioate Fowler. Bebig a pasaeqger iMk the pi>st«^oaeb« 
he was too miach on the Wing to paM mtny mutiteft; 
If yofi alaa sawhim^sjping tns visit to his. native state* 
you nnist have admifced hia gretn old Hgd (be can not 
be iskort of fourscore), bis ercfct and vigorous .frame,^ 
With uidilead»d locks^ en a journey Of obo thousand 
Biiles from hcnne,. hastening back io the people of his 
charge; to whom I dare say he rendt thft*^incampara^. 
bk LUtargt^^ in the asme tone and. spirit; with wbich h^. 
edi£ed this lit^ West Hayi^n eongpregatiw oti Swdayfr 
during jj^pdj dse whole of his ccdl^ate tiJixeer. 

I sympathi^ii with you on the result of the New York 
city €^QtiofL It is. to h^ b^jspi the whole state has 
gone over to the. insane and disastxous policy of Jhe, 
national aioiiinistratioiv Would time permit, I mightr 
put forth a. series of sombre speeulatiMS on our aitua- 
Iku and ]pco6pscts. But, aft^ aU» whece is the use af : 
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croaking? Let un rather bless God for the measore 
of prosperity We have enjoyed, notwithstanding many 
grievous interruptions, and humbly rely on His mercy 
to avert the evils we deprecate. 

I rejoice to perceive from newspaper report, tbat^ 
greatly multiplied- as colleges are in almost all the 
states, our Alma Mater has nevertheless a goodly in- 
crease of academical students. May I not ho{«s for 
the usual expressicm of your kindness in furnishing me 
with the admiral catalogue ? ^ 



/ No. 47. 

TO A FftlBND. 

filStli Jan.r i84e. 

I have received a copy of Dr. Bethune's address, de- 
livered at the Orphan Asylum, which, from the direc- 
tion and the initials, I conclude came from your kind 
hand, and is an additional claim upcm iny gratitude for 
the numerous instances of your courtesy to me as a 
relative and friend. Feeling a deep intereJBt in your 
prosperity, I lately read with most piunful ^emotion a 
notice of your daughter's death* The intdligence af- 
fected the whole! of our little frtmily very sensibly, and 
brought a;fresh to 6ur recollection the pleasure we 
derived fit>m the transient visit she once made to our 
retreat Transient UMfeed has been her visit to this 
fleeting world of ours, and yet sufficiently, long to pre- 
pare for a brighter and better state of existence. In- 
deed, the utmost length of human. life is but ^ a span f* 
and in the vastness of eternity, our -continuance here, 
whether for ten years or a century, will be compara- 
tively of no importance other than as a season of pro- 
bation. Still, ties are here formed which can not be 
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sundered without the keenest anguish ; and I envy not 
the man who can maintain at such times a stoical in- 
difference. A great change, indeed, must be wrought 
in the temperament of such a being before he could be 
happy even in heaven. 

I know that you and Mrs. ■ ■ can not but suffer in* 
tensely on this occasion, and I offer you both, with 
your surviving children, my heartfelt condolence, with 
the -assurance of my earnest prayer that we may all 
meet at last in that world of light and joy where friends 
never patt. 

• The loss of the steamer Lexington, with the awful 
circumstances accompanying it, is a most heart-rend- 
i ing occurrence. I have of late been led to doubt, 
whether, on the whole, the application of steam to navi- 
gation has been a blessing to this country. Consider 
Hhe prodigious waste of human life ; the millions vested 
\n this frail species of property ;. the millions required 
io keep the system in motion ; the millions in money 
land time (and' time is moii^y) expended in useless 
{voyages and jouirneys by individuals who^ but for this 
attraction, would be at home, adding by their industry 
to their own comfort and the national wealth. What 
can we pfece on the credit side of the ledgefr, to balance 
this overwhelming account? Do you bel-eve that a 
square yard of canvass would now be seen on the 
ocean, if an equal proportion ojf loss ^nd disaster had 
attended navigation in vessels propelled by wind 7 If 
you do, it must be because you are (and I admit you 
are) more shrewd than I am in the calculation of profit 
and loss. 

We have winter in earnest. Nothing like it since 
the memorable winter- of 1779-80, when,.at the age of 
fourteeii, I travelled i^If the distooce iroai the college 



at New HaVea oA snow $koe$f in comfmny InA ny 
veMrable fatliery who came ItAer me with a rieigh and 
horses, but which we were obliged to leave midway 
until the dose of the season ; and when, a fitct of much 
more importance, the sufferings of our SeyohttioQary 
army were so serere, and were endured with such in- 
credible patience I 

Id many parts of the country the roads are now, and 
have been wholly obstructed by the depth of snow 
nnce the first storm, 14th, 15th, and Idth of December 
last We bad then no mail for nearly a week ; and, 
what I much regret, our fntmd General Morris's ele- 
gant miscellany, f^led for two weeks, particularly the 
flaie number^ which has not yet arrived* 



> No. 4S. 
Jg jIBS. l/ h^ sioouknet. 

StattOB, IStii July, 184S. 

Through* the kindness oS the Rev. Mr. Ely, w» have 
leceived the '^ Tribute''* you have; had the goodness to 

• TmBITTS 



To the memory qfike R€¥, OUbtH Xiptmgwiam Smiik, who ^ied m fern 
Wfieks after Uavmg the Tl^oloigical Seminary -at Prmeeton, in He 
0/1835. 

" Blest are the pare in heait.^' So saith the voice 
That ban not err. And thoa didst beaf within 
That hallowed blessing as a peail of price, 
Even from thine earij years. God's spirit niada 
Thy breast iu casket Beautified with all 
The world might covet, thou didst meekly choose^ 
The cross of Christ, and to his righteous will 
CoBfiwm tibioa own. 

How wooldst thoa bow to teach 
Tito **'^**«*«* ad Dsor* raithiiir mJb 
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render to the memory of my greatly-beloved and la- 
mented grandson.. In the absence of the father on a 
distant journey, I can not refrain from expressing the 
deep and grateful sense we all entertain (and I am sure 
he will unite in the same sentiment) of the truly appro- 
priate and not less beautiful manner in which this most 
acceptable service has beeii performed. Never, prob- 
ably, was the phrase ** mourning mother** more fitly 
I applied ; for, although she bowed witb Christian sub- 
l mission to the chastening rod of her heavenly Father, 
I still such was the uncommon loveliness of the son, and 
I so intense are her > maternal feelings; that to this day 
she is '^affeoted to tears*' even at the mention of his 
jname. Nothing could have proved more soothing to 
Ihor tender spirit, nor more consolatory to iis all, than 
/the oil you' have thus kindly poured into our wounded 
[hearts. - • ^ y.^:^-.v^. .''n' u. -' ' 

4 

iThe pi^de of learning, to army thjielf ^^' 
In sweet humility, an4 choose his path 
Avho sought and saved the lost. 

But the long toils 
And fleeting pleasures of a life mature 
Were not for thee. Hie sudden sickness came— 
Fi6ry and bitter — but thy soul had peace, • - 
And calmly waited to be ol^%d op 
To Him who gave it. 

Motmdng mother^ say, 
Who o'er his couch so sleeplessly didst watch 
The early &ding of thy beautiful, 
Is it not better that the pure in heart 
fihoold see their God, ere w^ffy yean hayi* left 
Their earth-alain on the spiHt? . 

Mother, say, 
Is it not glorious that the &ith he loved 
Shodd luive its perfect work, and change to jgy 

6 
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TO BBT. JOSEFH AI*DBN, Q.D. 

fibaron, 134 Oct, 1840. 

I received a few days since the copy of your Quino- 
tiliaa, whi^h you ba4 the goodness to forward by Mrs. 
Liyingston, a fs^vour for. which I desire ypu to aocept 
my hearty thanks, a^ well as for the honour conferred 
on ale by its dedication* 

It is a judicious i^nd choice. 9eIeetion« edited in a 
handsome style, and can not, therefore, fail as a class- 
book to be highly acceptable to oqr colleges, and, in- 
deed, to our literary insitituiioiis genarailly. 

My Latin r^iiding has been chiefly confined for 
many years to writers posterior to the Augustan age. 
] shall now endeavour to renew my i^qaaintanci with 
Quinctilian. I can never iforget my early and. deep 
emotion at the eloquence of his grief on the loss of his 
son, nor my sore regret that the hopes and consola- 
tions of the Gospel were*" unknown alike to the dying 
boy and his afflicted father. This interesting narra- 
tive, I perceive, is with evidently good taste contained 
in the present selection, thus forming a beautiful epi- 
sode to the main subject of tbe work.* I am a sincere 
admirer of the Latin language ; and wbo does not ad- 
mire its simple yet forcible structure-^the literature it 
imbodies — ^its duration of nearly one thousand years as 
a vernacular tongue, without the change of scarcely a 
letter in its orthography — and its continuance thence- 
forward to the present hour, tbe accredited medium of 
intercourse between the learned of all nations ?* Hap- 
py would it be, if our countrymen possessed more of 
that Roman spirit- which held the preservation of the 
language unchanged a civick virtue [ How soon would 



Aejiuf Jfycr^p^ di^iwnarias of Dr. ffoah Websier h^r 
i^tteirl^ abaiyloofd, a$nd omr literati* aad especially our 
l^a()s of ceUe!ge9| &raily uoked w%tk ovur English breth-^ 
rea m nmixkt^iimg with Remap cgteu9tapcy the integii* 
ty of oui; i^valmblQ lai^^age^ aod in tn^o/squttiog it to 
diatant poc^rity i]^9ttariaii/3hed with t^ foiil touch d 
pseudo-rQfprti^^efe 1 It. h adioaitled by all* i^vw by 
Webster* thai the. liM^guage reachecl mftturily in the 
reigns of Queen Anne and Geiorg^ the First The^ 
^membr-ai disj^K^W howev^i^, required a akilf|}l organ- 
izatictt.. This ^as ha|>pily .ac0<Hfiptiflhed by tbe ** vi- 
gjuati ann^uHi laoubrationibu0''. of Johnso^^to^the ei^Ure 
acceptation, aisd with the merited ^pplauae>of the whole. 
i^gUflb world. Can. ^ny goiod reason be assigned 
why itt ortbqgrapby^. so well settled* and so essential 
tp ita ideii^tityi should be ^bai^^ or varied in any de* 
gree whatever ? la theren a sii^gle pret^pu of the ikind,. 
wb|ch« if fiilly; carried o^i and t^h^d to aH pafalleli 
oasj^ft would t^ obscure .the t^m^f multt;piy anabigui- 
t|es, oanftmnd etymo||Ogi^, an(}» kk short, disturb the 
wholes tcKjctoar^ of the l^nguag^^ thus, r^dering our fine 
ctasfUoh nfiodolf n^fHo^^ligiblia to ^ su^peading genera- 
tioi^, and the tai^guf^ge itself unattainable by foi^eign* 
era ^ A§ ftnr Webate^y 1}^ is governed by no rules.. 
Bia qupfieroua aiib^atio^c^ ar# either, thro wn^ out at ran* 
doiu, OF oa grounds sQ'friyplpu$^a^ would lead one tO; 
Expose him spotting with ther e3f«iduJity of bisi waders ; 
and hence no two of his dictionaries are alike. ; Ipdeedy^ 
his wretched experiments upon his mother-tongue are 
subjects both of reprohaiion^and ridicule with the dis- 
interested and intelligent on either side of the Atlan- 
tick. One thing is certain, our father-land will take no 
lessons in this department from us ; nor can it be ra- 
tionally expected or desired. Our British brethren 
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will persevere in their rectilinear course, preserring 
with sleepleirs vigilance the purity of a language in 
which are garnered the richest and noblest products 
of the human mind. Meanwhile, we Anglo-Ameri- 
cans, unless we retrace our steps (of which I rejoice 
to perceive many favourable indications); must put up 
with a dialect of our own, as far removed from the 
genuine English standard as the lingua Fntnca of 
Barbary from* the pureltaliscn. 

This subject is intimately connected with missiona- 
ry operations, inasmuch as there is an increasing de- 
sire to acquire the English language at neariy all our 
foreign v stations^ Neither of Webster's dictionaries 
will enable a foreigner to read the Englisb Kble or 
oqr most celebrated authors^ for the variance of a let» 
ter between the text and the Lexicon, you are sensi* 
ble, is &tal to the progre«» of the^learner- until aid can 
be derived from some" other quarter; In Ceylon the 
missionaries teach the language in its purity, as I was 
happy to discover by a printed report,-which one of 
them «eni to me, of /the Jaflba Tract Society for the 
year 1837. At^that station there were then 1600 chil- 
dren and youth under a course of instruction in the 
English language, more than 1000 of whom were read- 
ing portions of our inimitable version of the sacred vol- 
ume in the form of tracts, a privilege, I grieve to say, 
denied to the generality of out coinmon schools in 
America! 
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No. 50. 
TO HON. BAliVEL T. AAM8TRONO. 

Sbutm, 22d March, 1841. 

I thank you for. the copy you had the goodness to 
send me of your communication to Ihe Senate of Mas- 
sachu8etts» and its favourable reception by that hon- 
ourable body. The transaction-is -highly credita^ble to 
both parties, and the thanks of every member of the 
American Board are due to you, for the very hand- 
some mannei'in which you have presented a truly ap- 
propriate testimonial of our gratitude for the ^patro- 
nizing act" of your enlightened and munificent Com- 
monwealth. .Your summary of the changes wrought 
in the Sandwich Islands, by the blessing of Heaven 
upon the labours of our missionaries, ma:y well aston- 
ish the world, and awaken every where increased zeal 
and energy in the prosecution of an enterprise so fruit- 
ful of glory to Grod and beneficence toymen. 
^ Will you allow me, my dear sir,lo trouble you with 
a few remarks on a much less {xleasing theme ? Bsn- 

jbr the first time, &llen under my observation. It is 
not my design to dwell. on the author's laboured imita- 
tion of Gibbon, both in his infiated style, and in the im- 
pious irony by which the poison of infidelity is infiised 
into the youthful mind more surely than by arguments 
or by any other means. My object is simply to ex- 
press my regret, not to say disgust, at the author's un- 
just manner of exhibiting individual character. • The 
faithful historian, in assuming to act as a judge of the 
conduct 6f individuals and nations, feels the high obK- 
gation reciting upon him to hold (he licales of justice 
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with an even hand. That Bancroft has no claim to 
the attribute of judicial impartiality, is folly evinced by 
his treatment of the Matherd, father and son, particu- 
larly the latter. Who was Cotton Mather ? Is there 
the slightest allusion to his occupation and general de- 
portment* as is customary when one is introdQce<i as 
an agent in the transactions abotit to h% recorded 7 O 
was the auth^M* fearful lest even the faintest intimati<m 
of his general character might ditninish the mass of ob- 
loquy prepared to loverwfaelm him? Let the candid 
reader decide. ' ^The first we hear, of Cotton Mather 
is the uneeiremoiiious introduction of hift name in the 
episode concemiBig the ** Salem Witchcraft.*' In what 
light does the author view that sad dehisionf Does 
he, as every impartial chronicler has done before him, 
consider it a melancholy illusion relsulting from human 
infirmity, and the subject of compassion itither than of 
censure? Does he neek an apology for Mather and 
the m^i of his day in the then prevalent belief of Scrips 
ture authority for the existence of such an evil — ^in the 
example of Lord Chief-justice Hale, Dr. Watts, and 
other distinguished men in both hemispheres, who, 
equally with Mather^ laboured under the same mental 
diathesiSf if I may be allowed the term ? Far from it. 
If Mather had been prosecutor, judge, and executioner 
of the witches, be could not have been the object of 
more marked reprobatiod. Through inany eonsecu»- 
tive pages, the discussion is extended in a strain of re* 
lentless vituperation, unmitigated fay &e least mixture 
of candour or charity^ and in language as revolting to 
ccnnmon courtesy as to the dignity of history. . Who, 
I again ask, was the object of this bitter denunciation ? 
A man esteemed one of the most pious and learned of 
that age, hoaoured with a doctorate in theology from 
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^otJ^d^'aod with. the ^istinetion,' which ha6 been but 
rarely conferred, oa Americans, of Pellow of tbe Roy- 
al Society in London — a man remarkable for his be- 
nevolence, his suavity of manners, his fidelity to the 
domestick relations, especially to the Church and peo- 
ple of his charg.e^ and who« with the exception (not 
\cofifined to hind) of a temporary monomania on the 
Isubject of divinictioii, wa^vihore thm&'almodt any other 
(man^ indefatigable in bis ^'essays to do gt>od'' — ^a man« 
in £»$, 0)3 who|« memory the immortal Prahkliil has 
bestowed a bigher posthumous honour than could pos- 
sibly have been derived /rom any other earthly source 
batever ; and» what is more, I trust it may be justly 
aid of this caltiinniated man$ ''his record is otk high,*' 
ar beyond the maligiiaut annoyance of Isnvy or de- 
ractiom 

Nor are the Mathers the only victims to the same 
truculent spit-it* Contemporary ^ miniftlers" fell* in a 
greater or Jess degree, tHoder the condemnatory seii- 
tencB-of our author, not only for a piirticipation in the 
Salerr) Delusiofi, but for^ their alleged politicai manage- 
ment^ and oQiciQUfii interference in the civil afiairs of 
the colony. In short, one would be apt to think that 
I the entire work w?l^ written' with the main design of 
I holding up these good men and their doctrines to the 
derision of posterity, and thftt the modicum of praise 
bestowed oa the early Pilgrims was but an artifice by 
which to gain the publick assent to his abuse of their 
imniediate successors. s 

I , I know nothing of the ptivate character of Mr, Ban- 
I crofi, not remembering to have heard any thing hefe- 
Uofore concerning him, ei^cept that he once taught a 
Vschool in vNorthamptony and has since been made a 
/collector of the port of Boston. There, is little fiiros- 
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pect that his historical writings will secixre for him an 
elevated niche in the temple of Fame. 



No. 51. 
TO HON. THOMAS DAT'. 

Sharon, April 28, I84I.- 

* * I looked with no little eagerness amongst the 
articles in the latter,* for a memorial of my greatly- 
beloved and lamented Mentor and friend, the lateChiei^ 
justice Reeve, but in vain. The thought has since 
occurred to me whether you possess the requisite ma- 
terials for that purpose^ I knoi^ not from what quarter 
they can be drawn,, except from, the F uneral Sermon 
by Dr. Beecher. As you may be destitute of a copy, 
I forward one herewith. The notes to the sermon, at 
the request of the doctor,- were furnished by myself, 
except the last two ; and I now regret that I had not 
made more inquiries, and' extended the notes much 
farther — so far, at least, as to include his literary hon- 
ours. That he. received the degree of LL.D. I well 
know, but from what college or colleges I do not pre- 
cisely recollect 

Your apology, in the Appendix, for conforming to 
the iSnglish orthography, was surely altogether gra- 
tuitous. On my part, I thank you for setting such a 
noble example of loyalty to your mother-tongue in 
this backsliding age. Scarcely any thing has sur- 
prised and mortified me more than the disposition 
manifested by not a few of even our learned men to 
establish an American dialect or patois^ as disgraceful 
to our civilization as it is discreditable to our litera- 

* The Appendix to the 13fh vol. of Coimecticat Beporti, which Mf . 
Day had forwaided to Got. Smith. — ^Ed. 



ture* I am gjad to perceive, however, itrong symp« 
toms of returning to mare correct views of the sub* 

ject. ' , ^ 

I rejoice to leam that historical collections flow 
into the society' so abundantly. - The vest of th^ 
heroick and murdered Ledysgrd is truly a most touch- 
ing relique. Of all the bloody scenes of the Revolu« 
tiouy and I remember them all, no one affected, me 
more deeply than the tragedy at Groton^-*a blot upon 
the British escutcheon which no. length of time can 
efface. ■ r 



No. 5^. . 
TO REV. PAYl^ON WU^LISTOIT* 

fihutOD, JnAe 22d, 1841. 

I have lately received a copy of your half<e»iun/ 
^Nennon, (without apy direction^but imdoubtedly from 
your own hand), for which you will be pleased to a<c« 
cept my hearty tiuu^cs. Little did I expect, when we 
wereiellow-studenta af Yale, that I should live to read 
the halftcentury sermon of a classmate* Alas I how 
|few of, our number ate allowed the plefasure^ and, I 
will add, tho privilege, of perusing your valuable dis« 
course ! You must have felt the scene deeply* * • * 
****** Nearly forty years ago, I heard 
my venerable father address his peo|de- under simi- 
lar circumstances; .The transaction is a subject of 
frequent and cherished reminii^cence with me, and I 
presume will not be easily effiiced from the memory 
of his surviving hearers. - * . 

I admire your sermon in idl respects, and particular* 
ly for the cheering evidence it affords of your ad« 
hcrence,in this backsliding age, to the.gejiuine doc^ 

G2 
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I trinesr of the Gospel. I perceive in it no trace of the 
I New Haven errours^ much less of the abominations 
of the German school, to which, by the way, those 
errours directly tend, and may nkimatel/ reach an- 
less seasonably renounced. The *^ facilis descensus 
Averni'* is ftdly exemplified by the Boston Unitarians, 

)' first in their declension to Peiagianism^ and thence, 
through intermediate grades of infidefity, to the dark 
9khyB8 o( Pecntheism. 

God grant that the Theological Seminary in our 
Alma Mater may take warning, and retrace their steps 
in season to escape the same catastrophe. They may 
exclaim, "Hie labor, hie opus est;" but they will be 
richly repaid when they reat^ the pure atmosphere of 
their Pilgrim Patherg- 

I rejoice to hear that your health and mental powers 
retain th^ir wdnted vigour. Incfeed, the sermon is no 
slight proof that "mens sana in corpore sano" may 
jnstly define y oar condition. There can not be much 
difiefMice in our ages. T was bom the 12th of Feb- 
ruary, 1765, and, of course, have seen sevehtt/six years 
mnd four- monih»^, I can not say that my ^days have 
been few lind- evil,^ consistent^ with a proper sense of 
the numerous and immerited blessings whicfaCxod has 
bestowed upon me, throTigh a period e!ttending beyond 
the ordinary term of human life. 

Biessed be His name that afflicticmv also have been 
sanctified, especially the irreparable losft, ibnr years 
since, of my greatty beloved and deeply lamented 
' wife, the wife of my youth, with whose sainted spirit 
I trust ere long to be reunited. Meanwhile; all that 
filial duty can perform to rtoder the evening of my 
pilgrimage pleasant is cheerfiilly afibrded. '^ Eiless the 
Lord, O mj s<Md, and ferget not aH hiir benefits.^ 
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(Of our elass vrho with us enjoyed the hospitality 
of Judg(9 Daggett in 1S33, Goodrich and Holmes have 
since passed, as we believ^e, to a i>righter World. The 
time of our departdre, my beloved classmate, can not 
be far distant. That the ck>9e of our protracted lives 
may be the entrance into a glorious 4mm(M*tality, is the 
earnest pray;er of your affectionate friend. 



TO JUDGE l>AGf€ETT, 

Shttren, Sept. 13tti, 1S41. 

I offer y6vk many thanks for your kind letter by my 
grandson^ and for the ac^mpanying catalogues^ *' *- 

The reduction of our nuniber is not. greater, I be* 
lieve, than has usually occurred ; still it imparts to the 
few survivors a solen^n^and^ I hope, profitable admoni- 
tion. My health, with the crxception of a recent and 
severe cold, is gsner^dly sonifed. My. hearing, how- 
ever, is gready isipalred. Accordingly, I have sent 
my resigviation to &e A. B. 0. F.M. as thekr president. 
•The meetings of the Board av^e much moremimeronsly 
atteiided thao farhverlyy by' the aSmissioB of honourary 
DMmt^^s to the right of ddbale ;^ and their discussions 
^ofifoftii ^net^riy to the rules of prooeeding in legisla* 
tive bodies, as io demand of the presiding officer the 
exercte6 of the feeuhy of hearing to a mnch greater 
^iegree^ tfaan< I fonge^si Their committee have poihely 
:predi0ed me tocontinue in the ohair^ fant I can n6t con^ 
^ent to hold ^ effice of any descriptiau, the doties of 
which it is pitysically inspossibkr for m& to discharge 
i» imy satisfaetoi^y •macnnM'. - 
. I Wiiid 9kyr :a word or two in ^elatiouio the aaped 
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of our national affairs ; but, really, the course adopted 
by oxxT fortuitous president renders the theme any thing 
but pleasant. The poor man is sadly afflicted with the 
morbid constrictions peculiar to Virginia statesmen 
(Washington excepted) ; and that a merciful Provi- 
dence would direct to, and bless means for his recoy* 
sJ ery, should be a subject of our devout aspirations. Of 
one thing I am quite sure, that the presidential veto 
should be abridged to the limitation contained in the 
Constitution of this and some other states. Whenever 
parties in Congress are nearly equally divided, the veto 
of the president is, in effect, unqualified, and prevents 
the monstrous paradox of the will or the caprice of one 
man counteracting the views and the desires of the 
majority of a great nation professing to be free. 



TO 0£N. OEOKGa P. MORRIS. 

Bhaaeon, Sept 1401, 1S41. 

I avail myself of my grandson's visit to your city, 
to express my admiration of your inimitable sonnet, 
^My Mother's Bible," and to convey the grateful sense 
I entertain of the honour you have conferred upon nie 
by its dedication. Rarely have I seen filial piety, a 
virtue pre-eminently commended in that precious Book, 
so feelingly displayeid — «ever, more charmingly sung. 
I greatly rejoioe to perceive that your estimate of the 
sacred Scriptures accords so entirely with, my own; 
especially as it inspires the hope, that the friendship 
which I trust we mutually cherish, may ripen into a 
more intimate union — one which will receive its con- 
summation in^ brighter w6rld. Why, my dear jiir, 
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trilt yo|i hDt more frequently cc^isecrate the rare gifts 
derived from your beneficent Creator to themes select* 
ed from His blessed Word ? Think of the consolation 
you wovild thus aSbrd^to your fdlow-^travellers in the 
rugged joumisy of life, and of the delightful anticipa* 
tions which, through divine grace, you might safely 
indulge, of finally jmning in the choral symphonies of 
the glorified spirits above* 



- . l^o. 55. ' - 
TO HON* TftUMAK SHITB* \ . 

Sfaaioii, Jan* ISiCh, 1842. 

. For a copy of the pre»dent's message and accom* 
panying documents, just received, accept my hearty 
thanks. Sorely as I was aggrieved at the course 
adoi^ed by the president during the extra session, let 
jme ccNiiei^ to you that I read his communication to 
I Congress at the opening of your present session, with 
{the mingled emotions of surprise and gratification* 
The gravamen ef his veto, in my view, consisted 
* chiefly in his denial of the constitutionality of a na^ 
tional bank — a question so well settled by the only fo« 
rum oG»inpetent to decide it. If he had Jreject^. the 
I measure solely on- the ground of inexpediency, not 
(only would that question have remained pndisturbed, 
I but he might, ere this time, hi^ve Won golden opinions 
r of his prescience ; for subsequent events, I think, clear- 
ly show, that if the bill incorporating the bank had 
passed, the stock would not have been subscribed, 
even if our credit abroad had remained unshaken. 

, The repealing and repudiating spirit which at that 
time was threatened, and has since erected its snaky 
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I erett» would, \n all pr^iHtbilitjr, hare detent prndent 
{ capitalists from embarking in the enterprize. Under 
all circumsttoces^ t am cleariy of optDion, that the &h 
cat project of the president, sustained, as it is, by the 
able and luminotis report of the secretary of the treas^ 
ury; with such modificatiofis as the wisdom of Con- 
' gress may suggest, is eminently worthy of a fiur ex* 
periment. Surely it is altogether less liable to objec^ 
tion, both in regard to executive controul, and the safe 
custody of the publick moneys, than the sub-treasury 
/scheme ; while the revenue is made subservient to the 
{ twofold purpose of Ifquddating expsndxtures, and regu- 
f lating the curreney* Such, as far as my information 
/extends, are the sentiments of Mf po^tiesal friends 
' throughout the state. The admirable speech of Mr. 
; Evand in the Senate--4he magtianinnty with which he 
'overlooks iiis disappoiirtment on the sobject of a na* 
jtioiMil bank, and his readiness to embrace the ofiend 
substitute, with such iti)proveme»U as a judictoos com- 
mittee may. devise and recommend^ is suiiely oottdset 
; deserving the highest commendation. I am exceed- 
ingly sorry to perceive among^ our Whig faretbrwi m 
fTongrci^j ^^^ ^ vindictive spirit towards Presidtont 
Tyler. FriMB long esperienoe, and I am <Hi the vetge 
of my seventy-^ghth year, I have teamed iM to be 
too * strict to mark imquity,'* but to forgive as I hope 
to be fergiven. 
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SharOD, jisn. Slst^ 1842. 

t thank you fef your &vour of the 99d in/itanl, and 
heartily reciprocate the kind sentimenti you are pleased 
to express. It is a suhjiBct of frequent and grateful rec- 
ollection to moi that I have been associated with you 
for so many years in varioua institutions designed to 
promote the best and highest interests of out* fellow- 
men, and, of course, have ehjoys^ tjiid- opportunity of 
witnessing the ability and zeal with which you have 
asserted and sustained their claims to the patronage 
and beneficence of the pubbck. The Colonization So- 
ciety, especially ,.i8'ittdebted to you,<]]t no smaU degree, 
fox its eieratioin' from a really depressed state to its 
tomparatively prosperoos condition; I there&re -re- 
ceive with regr^ the intimation that you fvopose td 
retire from its service. I became connected with the 
natioiial Colonization Society at ah early period^ and 
had the honour of being one of its i^omerous vice-prss^ 
idents. Whetlier the distinction is continued I am not 
informed. Altkoc^h I have not found it connstent 
with my other engagements to contribute. to its funds 
as I should bare desired; still my tongue and pen have 
not been restrained from vindicating the cause against 
the malignant aspersion^ c^ its enemies. While great 
good has been produced by the society, we must all 
neverdseless admit that the ^^tre removal of the curse 
of slavery from our country is an undertaking too vast 
for individual or associated effort in the free states to 
accomplidh. Nothing abort of the strength and resourt- 
eea of the natien, humanly speaking, «an be deemed 
SKdefqate ta the object The {iropbsitiM of th^ late 
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Rufiu King in the United States Senate, to appropri* 

ate the avails of the national domain to the redemption 

of the slaves, and their restoration to Africa, would 

have been, in my view, the best possible use to which 

that ''a|^le of discord" could he appHed. As that 

/ scheme is rendered abortive by the late ^ act of distri* 

/ ^button,'' there appears to be no alternative but reliance 

on divine grace to inspire the slaveholder with a spirit 

of submission to the dictates o£ justice and humanity* 

If this sacred influence. shall be withheld,' civil con* 

vulsions, sooner or later, would seem to be inevitable*. 



No,57. ' 

TO aCV. DK. BRIOHAH. 

• BliSKm, Mttch lOlh, IS42. 

I duly received your favour of the 2dth inst, and I 
thank you for the various items of intelligence it con- 
tains. Should my health continue, I will endeavour, 
by God's blessing, to attend the approaching anniver- 
sary of our society. The tenant toko holdM over kis 
term is styled in law a ^ tenant at sufierance.'' Such, 
emphatically, is the condition of <me who has passed 
the ordinary term of human life. To m$Jce calcula- 
tions on a protracted occupancy must, in either case, 
especially the latter, be vain and illusory. To be vigi- 
lant and activi» in the discharge of present duty, and 
leave the future in.humUe submission to a superintend- 
ing Providence, is the dictate alike of prudence and 
piety. 

I perceive by. a late number of the New York Ob- 
server, that proposals are issued in Philadelphia by 
anonymous ^biblical scholars," for printmg by sub- 
ficription.a new trandation of. the Bibley accooo^wnied 
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with extracts from the work. Ab you make no allu- 
sioti to the subject in your letter, it may have proved 
a mere hoax. Will you have time and patience to 
let me know your opinion as to;the probability of such 
a monstrous act of folly and infatuation? also to fa- 
vour me with a sketch of the propositions to be dis* 
cdssed by the several ^p^akers at the anniversariea ? 
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TO DR. Iff, L. NORTH. 

Bharon, July 12tfa, 1842. 

L had begun ta fear lest our future correspondence 
should be confined to a mere interchange, and at long 
intervals too, of pamphlets or newspapers; Happily, 
your kind letter of the 5th instant has quieted that 
sombre apprehension, and allows me the pleasure of 
thanking you for your graphick description of the 
Saratoga celebration of our national jubilee. I rejoice 
that divine Providence has favoured you with the op- 
portunity, so long desired, of witnessing «uch a rational 
observance of the day. 

To your benevolent inquiries respecting the state of 
my animal functions, I answer, that my health is gen* 
erally as good as a subject in the seventy^eighth year 
of hi^ age could rationally expect or desire. I sleep 
well,' eat with appetite,^ and. drink piire water with' a 
better relish than I ever did vrine or the richest <^or- 
dial. My sight, though defective in one eye, enables 
me nevertheless to read fine print with glasses of mod- 
erate convexity. My hearing is greatly impaired, and 
yet I can hear any one who speaks with becoming dis- 
tinctness, Bn&not too loud. This' defect, however, in- 
duced me to vacate the chair of the A. B. C^ F.rM.- 
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bodjr whose proceedings, at its ftniiml meetfaga, so 
tearly reaemble those of civil deliberative assemblies, 
as to demasd of its presiding otbter * the faearii^ ear^ 
in its highest perfiMUion* The additional feet of a di- 
minished intonation of my voice, admonisiies ihie that 
I oHght to make a similar surrender of the chair of the 
American Bible Society, and such is my int^tion in 
the course of the present year, should my life be con- 
tinued. In short, to relieve you of too much detail, I 
rise early, read my Bible till break&st, employ much 
of the forenoon in bodily exercise, and the afternoon, 
with the exception of occasional visitations, and other 
intertuptiofw, in readitig, partly the curieat iiteratare 
of the day, but .chiefly the Bible; £)r, my dear fiiend, 
if yott live to my age (and QoA grant you may greatly 
exceed it), yon wUl realize, if yoa have not already, 
the tmth of the remark, which seems never to have oc* 
curred to Walter Scott till the last hours of his life, 
when he requested Lockhart to give him lAe BooL 
""What book?" ''Why do you askf the)« is but on 
Book P I have an assortment of commentaries which 
I consult ; but, after all, they are merely tapers held 
up to the Kmu Thus '^all jdie days of my appoiiited 
time will I wait till my chaise come," in the blessed 
hope, through the. pre vailing merits and intercessi<m 
of the Saviour, of uniting with my sainted wife, and 
the glorified spirits above, in celebrating his redeem* 
ing love and niercy forever and ever* 



No* 59. 
TO SIfV. mi« AlllBTftOlfCI* 

Bkanm, dept Sl^ ISIS. 

I perceive with rt^gret that your deliberatienl^ will 



pt^MtAy te itit^rrupt^ by mettMNricik frMi the >Ami- 
slavier^ Society*— a Uddety "Whi^^h hais also assuAied a 
p^iUicat organi^tion, vith its tiomitiationii of cliiidi* 
^^ates fbroffioeto itithe general and statirgoreitittiefits; 
iind it 18 tn assoeiation thu« c6ni»tituted> which invokes 
he co-bperatioii of aA instilutiofl altogether sacred in 
its chamcteFv and wboi^ sole object is to bear the glad 
tidings of saltation to nutions shrouded in the darkness 
of spiritaal death. The objection urged by the memo- 
rialists to the reception of contributions to the funds 
of the Board from slaveholders, involves the principle 
that no unregenertite individual (for slaveholders are 
not the only sinners in the world) shall be allowed the 
privilege of affording pecuniary aid, either to the main- 
tenance of the Christian religion at home, or to its 
propagation abroad — a discrimination as odious as it 
is impracticable. However detestable slavery may 
be (and no one holds it tn greater abhorrence than 
myself), it ia an evil of which the American Board 
can take no legal cognizance ; and, of course, all inter- 
ference in the case on their part by any act or resolu- 
tion whatever, must be deemed wholly gratuitous and 
foreign to their proper sphere of action. The answer 
of our Lord to those who sought his opinion oi Roman 
bonda^, fiimisheB an example eminently worthy of 
imitation by a body exclusively occupied in pufalidiing 
is everlasting Gospel. 



Ko,6S. 

TO tfOV. TaUMAN SHrrff* 

Sharbn, Aug. IBth, IS^. 

I thank you for the various documents you have 
kiadiy MU me daring your protracted session; and I 



oflbr yoa and our other friends my sincere condolence 
/ on the iltfated result of your patriotiek efforts to re* 
deem oor country from unexampled embarrassments. 
I had hoped that Mr. Tyler would have been satisfied 
with his two first vetoes, and that thenceforward his 
co-operation might be. expected in all constitutional 
measures to satisfy the just claims of those who placed 
him in power. It is vain for him to pretend that he 
gave no pledges to the Whigs« He gave what, by a 
man of uprightness, would be deemed the most sacred 
of all pledges, his 4tcceptance of their naminatian* Their 
enlightened views of the great interests of the nation, 
and their determination to carry them into effect* were 
perfectly known to him and to all the world* 



No. 61. 
TO A FRISNn. 

Oct. 26th, 1842. 

* * And this leads me to express my deep solicitude 
for the destiny of Daniel Webster, who, in my opinion, 
has no superiour in eloquence, or in profound and en- 
larged views of national policy, or in a pure and eleva- 
ted patriotism. Next to Hamilton, he is unquestiona* 
bly the most gifted statesman this country has yet 
produced. His late negotiation with Lord Ashburton 
4ias shown him to be also the most adroit and dignified 
diplomatist of the age-^-resulting, as it has, in a treaty 
for which he deserves the thanks of every man, woman, 
and child, both in Britain and America. Nor can the 
magnanimity with which he remained in the cabinet, 
when his compeers thought proper to retreat from 
their posts, be viewed in any other light than a manly 
sacrifice to the interest and honoor'af his country; aai 
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[ it remams to be seen whether that country will daly 
! recognize his services, or render him a distinguished 
\ monument of the ingratitude which, I will not say with 
I what justice, has been attributed to republicks. 

Do you know, my friend, that you have but just es- 
caped the loss of one of your few remaining cousins T 
I was seized about three weeks since with an internal 
inflammation, which threatened speedy dissolution, and 
which nothing but repeated and ][)rotracted warm baths 
and co|MOtts bleeding was found suificient to allay. I 
bless Gk>d not only for sustaining me under intense 
bodily suffering, but for mercifully divesting death of 
its terrours, and inspiring me with a hope full of im« 
mortality. I enjoy at the present moment a comfort* 
able state of heahh. 



TO^ A FBIEND. 
[This 18 wiDioat date, bat must hare been written in 1842.] 

An attack of influenza^ and other causes, have pre- 
vented me from acknowledging the receipt of your ac- 
ceptable letter of the 25th ult. Accept my hearty 
thanks for the two valuable pamphlets ' accompanying 
it I know not that it will ever be in my power to re- 
munerate you, otherwbe than by a deep-felt gratitude, 
for the many' similar favours you have, from time to 
time, so liberally conferred upon me. 

Gen. Tallmadge's address is really admirable. It is, 
in truth, the most statesmanlike vi^w of our foreign re- 
lations and commercial policy whidh has met my ob- 
servation for a long period. Not to dwell on the sev- 
eral causes assigned by him of our present depressed 
as the mere Cbfonies of Great Britain and 
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France, I was particularly stroek .widi Ma remai^a oa^ 
the subject of discrimiualing dtUw$ up^n firHgn tan^ 
nagei9 as it lu'oo]ght fresh to my recollection an oqcur- 
rence in the early part of Mr. Jefferson's admiiiistrati<»i. 
It was an essential element in. Hamilton's policy to im- 
pose such duties as an encouragemei^t to American nav-> 
ligation ; and it proved, as might wetl be expected, a most 
jbeneficial measure. But at the second i^ssion (I think) 
of the 7th Congress, a bill was introduced from th^ com- 
, I mittee of commerce to repeal those duties, qb the ialla- 
/ cious pretext of " encoitraging free trctde.^ We Feder- 
alist^ formed but a smalt minority ; we knew what must 
be the disastrous effect of such a measure^ if carried ;. 
and we also knew that if we openly opposed it) the bill 
would inevitably pass. We therefo^re, resorted to the: 
expedient of a free conversation with individual gentle- 
men of the Democratick party, and particularly with 
General S. Smith, of Baltimore, the chairman of the 
committee of commerce. We slated to him, I remem- 
iber, as one sure result of abolishing the discrimination, 
jthat. a British vessel . might arrive here fuU^freigl^ed 
with British manufactures, receive payment,. take in ^ 
cargo of American products, carry them where wot 
jwere not sufl^ed to go — to the Briti§b W^st Indies — 
fsell them» then take in a. cargo of colonial producei^ and 
'return to England, thus making thjree voyages^ in one ; 
^nd we appealed to lum, as i^i enlightened n^rohant. 
and a Revolutionary patript^ tp. aveirt the threatened; 
ruin of our navigation. He evidently ha4 not.contcwi- 
plat^d the subji^^t in all its, bearings; but he frankly a(> 
knowledged his qopvictipn that we were right, and hap-. 
pUy stifled the bili la 1815 the measure was revived., 
amdyto my utt^ .astonishment, adopted, without a,. sy)ls^: 
bkof opposition, and wcr^re now reitping^its Jbitter lruits#. 
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Ymt rWifirhs <m the pditical fiypeoi of th^ country 
tccorfifdi entirely with ray own vi^w» ikt the date ai}4 
receipt of your letter. But I own to you, ^ mei{8age 
of the president at the opening of Congress haa some- 
what brightened the prospect. That document so far 
transcends my expectattoAs, that I can not but .entertain 
iiopes of better Unaes. Jf tl^ Whjgs will rally in earn- 
^sU they may sopn recover the ground we have lost, 
carry out triumphantly the true policy of the country, 
and thus: bring us back to the baleyo)i days of the Wash- 
ingtoa administration. 



- TO BSV'. DJL BBI6BAM* 

$hcnm, Jqlr 1^, 184a 

♦ ♦ * * I thiBk very fa.v<nxrably of the proposal 
(in your private letter) to hold a s^mi-ratiDMal Biblical 
meeting in diffibsent sections of the United States,' un-* 
der the direction of a deputiitioa {xon\ the Board, and 
atleaded by a aeighbouring vic^-pF^Siide&t* I am fully 
satisfied that tke aoabulalory sesqic^a. of the A. B. C. 
F. lill. have largsely contributed: t^- secui^ ti^e confi* 
deaoi^ and eonsequest patcoqage of , the religious com- 
munity*^ I fniiy ooficur in the rc^i^t you express at 
the appeasaaofr m i^e THew. Bu^i^ Puritan of the 
article entitled J^iki af^M^^Mfi'l'^.^^di am truly sur- 
prized ti^al the editors sbpuld hat^e atlpwed it a place 
in their journaL Whatever loay be said adversely 
to our Metbodiat bretbretiy I,, for one» admire their, 
religious iseal and activity, am thah^ful for t^^u^ gener- 
ous ^K>rts in. the Kble causiei and have often thought,. 
and frequently said, th^t their orgs^ni^tion is, in the 
order ot Pyonidwoe^s^st hia,ppi]^ ^l^a^ tq ^omr 
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teraet airii finally to overwhelm the hMl of Jesmts And 
emissaries of the Man of Sin who are ovenpreading 
our Western States aiid Territories. 



No. 64. 
TO TILI»r OUBBBT, BaO.' 

f anoaty ISdi, 1S43. 

Now my pen is in hand, I can not refrain from of- 
fering you my heartfelt condolence on the j^'esent as* 
pect of our country. Never, perhaps, w^e the hopes 
of good men so completely withered as they have 
been by the events which have followed the elections 
of 1840. I allude to the mysterious, dispensation of 
a holy Providence in the death of President Harri- 
son, the singular and unexpected course iriopted by his 
successor, and the consequent £irision and injudicious 
conduct of the Whigs, added to the utterly unprift* 
cipled opposition of the Democratick party. Much 
as I W0S dissatisfied with President Tyler, I do think, 
if tiie Whigs had continued united, and all the meta* 
hers of the cabinet, like Webster, bad retained their 
places, they might so far have corrected the way- 
wardness of the president as to secure important ben« 
efits to the country ; for, in my humble opinion, if 
even now our friends would adopt^the measures (the 
remission of Jackson's fine always excepted) recom- 
mended hi the last message, they would deserve well 
of their constituents. But the session, and with it the 
existence of the Whig dynasty, will doubtless pass 
away, without fulfilling in any considerable degree the 
just expectations of the people. 

But of all the evih wiu^h either exilt or thre^laft 
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i the ootintry, the tendency of the puhlick mind to abcJ- 
j ish the adequate punishment of crimes, and particu- 
1 larly the unhallowed measure of repealing the Divine 
law for the punishment of murder, is, in my judgment, 
pre-eminently deplorable. If there is an ordinance 
of Jehovah which posaesseis laay binding force upoa* 
man, it is, ** Whoso shedderth maji's blood, by man shall 
his blood be shed." It was delivered immediately 
upon the deluge to Noah, who, with his three sons, had 
then become the progenitors and virtual representa- 
tives of the whole human race. Nor has any one 
/ of the Divine precepts been so universally, and, I may 
; add, instinctively obeyed ; for in all ages since the 
flood, wherever the law has not been enforced by judL- 
\ cial tribunals, it has nevertheless received a prompt 
. and thorough execution by the ^* avenger of bloodJ* 
: Do the lawgivers of New Hampshire and of the en- 
lightened State of Vermont, propose to tread theiy steps 
back to a condition of society, in which every man 
must equip himself with pistol and dirk in order to 
protect his own life and avenge the assagsinatipn of 
fliy ne^r relatives ?* Can thcjy rationally expect to es- 
/cape the divine displeasure for thus abjuring the gov- 
I ernment of the Most High ? His vengeance has never 
' yet been withheld from governmental acts of open re 
hellion, from the reign of Jeroboam, the son of Nebat^ 
to this day. Have they forgotten the explicit renun- 
ciation of hia authority by the French Convention, and 
the ineflable horrours which followed? Do they re- 
member that Robespierre was at first an advocate of 

* I suppose perpetual imprisonment is the proposed substitute. 
\ How often do prisoners even for life escape 1 and what security has 
\the keeper of t|ie prison of hia life, when the prisoner may take it 
j-wi^ioat fear of an increase of Ms punishment 7 

H 
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UtiO same misplaced benevolence tvbich they profess, 
and would they not shudder at the thought of imitating 
his subsequent career of blood and carnage ? There 
is, in truth, no calculating to what enormities we may 
be led, after shaking off the restraints prescribed by in- 
finite wisdom and benevolence. And it is worthy of 
solemn consideration, whether every individual mem* 
ber who gave effect by his vote to the repeal of the 
law in question, will not be deemed in* the sight of 
Heaven an accomplice in the first and every other 
murder which may be committed, henceforth, in the 
state he represented. May God mercifully reclaim 
those states from this their errour, and by his grace 
prevent any other from incurring a similar exposure 
to his retributive justiee ! 



^ No. 65. 

TO CHIEF-JUSTItB SPENCER. 

Sbaron, 21it Jannaiy, 1843. 

I thank you for your kind salutation l^ Miss Ster* 
ling, but a comrAunication under your hand, by the 
same bearer, would have been received with additional 
satisfaction. So many of our early associates have 
preceded us to another world, my affecticm for the sur- 
vivors seems to increase in an inverse and duplicate 
proportion to the diminution of their number. Of the 
six classmates who celebrated the fiftieth anniversary 
of our graduation with Judge Daggett, in 1833, we 
have had occasion to lament the demise of the Rev- 
erend Mr. Goodrich, and the Reverend Dr. Holmes. 
Of the triumvirate who entered the office of your fa- 
ther-in-law in 1783, you and I, by the recent death of 
Reverend Dr. Lee, are survivors i and I think it must 



b^ deemed Somewhat remarkable that lill three of us 
should have continued so many years Ijeyond the ordi- 
nary term of human life. I was much gratified to per- 
(ieive a halidsbme and just obituary notice of Ihe doc- 
tor in one of our religious journals. His fine liocial 
qualities, connected with his talents and (>iety, rendered 
him an eminently useful parish minister ; and you will 
concur with ipe.in opinion, that he properly appreciated 
his own capabilities when he left the bar for the pulpit. 
Your new governor, I observe, considers the present 
judicial system of the state inadequate to the prompt 
and eiSectual administration of justice. How is this ? 
When Kent was sole chancellor, and you chief-justice 
of the Supreme Coujt, with only ftwir auxiliaries, the 
business of both tribunals Was despatched Without de- 
lay, to the entire satisfaction of your own community, 
and the admiration of the neighbouring states. That 
the present corps of nine or ten chancellors, and four- 
i teen common-law judges, including those of the city 
j supreme court, besides your county and corporatbn 
\ courts (a number exceeding that of the judiciary of 
I England, with her greatly superior population), should 
■ prove incompetent to satisfy the just expectations of 
' iuiitors and the publick at large, id an enigma which 
I shall not attempt to solve. It is a proof, however, 
I that judicial strength does not wholly consist in numer* 
; icA? force. . 

I rejoice, my highly respected classmate, to learn 
that you enjoy a fine, green old age. I rejoice that 
your long life has been signalized by so much useful- 
ness and merited distinction, and that yoU possesi^, 
what is desirable in advanced age, " btium cum digni- 
iaur 

Although you are ten months .or a year younger 
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than myself, yet it becomes us both to bear in mind 
that we iare fast approaching the utmost limit of earthly 
existence. Prom my delicate state of health, it is not 
probable that I shall be allowed the privilege of an- 
other interview with you here below. That we may, 
nevertheless, finally meet and rejoice together in that 
bright world where friends never part, is the earnest 
and devout aspiration of your friend. 



No, 66. 

TO REV. DR. SPRAGUE. 

Sharon, 13th Feb., 1844. 

I am sorry it is not in my power to furnish you with 
any incidents in the life of President D wight, illustrative 
of his character, other than such as are already before 
the publick. My intercourse with him was official, 
rather than intimate and confidential. 

Our acquaintance with each other was not particular, 
until I entered publick life. Even then, when the Leg- 
islature sat at New Haven, it was during the autumnal 
vacation of Yale College, and the doctor was generally 
absent oh an excursion for his health. During the sev- 
eral years I was in Congress, I scarcely had an annual 
glimpse of him. Our intercourse became more fre- 
quent while I occupied the executive chair of the state, 
and was, ex-officio, a member of the corporation ; but 
you are sensible there is^more of form than of familiar- 
ity in meetings of such bodies. Still we occasionally 
corresponded, and I have been in various ways fav6ur- 
ed with the means of forming a high estimate of his 
character. He was not only, in the sense of Horace, 
Homo ad unguem factus, that is, an accomplished gen- 
tleman, but a ripe scholar, a profound theologian, an el- 
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oquent divine, whose mind was adapted to soar in hal- 
lowed flights of sacred poesy, or with equal ease to 
sound the depths of metaphysical research ; a mind, in- 
deed, so wonderfully constituted as to dictate to two 
amanuenses at a time, on two different subjects, and 
keep both busily employed. Nor were his colloquial 
qualities less remarkable. Such was their fascination, 
that in social intercourse, although he gave to others 
present full opportunity to take their part in conversa- 
tion, they rarely availed themselves of the privilege, un- 
less for the purpose of suggesting a new topic of dis- ^ 
course, and of thus procuring a fresh fund of entertain- 
ment But I beg pardon, my dear sir, for troubling you 
with my opinion, instead of imparting facts which might 
enable you to form your own. These you will proba- 
bly derive from other correspondents, and I rejoice at 
the prospect that laudari laudato viro is to give addi- 
tional distinction to the venerable name of Dwight. 



No. 67. 
TO REV. DR. BRiaHAM. 

Sharon, Feb. 15tb, 1843. 

I heartily thank you for President D'Aubigne's Intro- 
ductory Address. Rarely haye I read an article with 
more unmingled satisfaction. We have reason to bless 
God that the halcyon days of the Genevan school have 
returned, and . returned, it would seem, to restore the 
true light of the Reformation to England, relapsing, as 
she apparently is, into the darkness of popery* May 
the same benign influence be felt in not a few of our 
churches, and in more than one of our theological sem- 
inaries, infected more or less with the pestilent doctrines 
of the German school 1 Thus, " When the enemy com- 
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eth in like a flood, the Spirit of the Lord setteth up a 
standard against him/' 

The Jlev, Mr. Cheever'a address before the New 
England Society fully deserved the commendation be- 
stowed upon it. He has proved himself the worthy son 
of a Puritan sire. The copy you kindly proposed to 
send has not arrived, but I have been supplied by an- 
other hand. 

I have not seen the book put forth by the Baptists, 
called, and very properly, " Bernard's BibJe^* to distin- 
guish it from the holy Bible ; nor has it appeared, to my 
knowledge, in this vicinity. I shall endeavor to obtain 
a sight of it from some (quarter. What are those peo- 
ple to do for a name I They have already abjured their 
nom de guerre. * 

Is it not wonderful that two several mutilated editions 
of the precious Book of God should have issued from the 
American press within so short a period ? One for the 
purpose of giving a wider circulation to the editor's cor- 
ruptions of the English language, the other designed 
as a measure of retaliation on the A. B. Society, for 
withholding an appropriation of our funds to propagate 
the distinctive opinions of the Baptists among the hea- 
then nations. I forbear to affix any epithet to such a 
course. To the glorious Author of the Bible we may 
safely confide the gus^dianship of his own blessed work. 
" He will make the wrath of man to praise him." 

With the exception . of occasional distress from or- 
ganic affection, my general health is as sound as one 
who had entered on his 79th year could rationally ex- 
pect But the day of my departure can not be very 
remote ; and I bless my heavenly Father that, by His 
grace, I am permitted, with such a decree of comfort, 
to conteoipl^tte its approach. 
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No. 68. 
TO SEY. B. W« ANDREWS, 

Sharon, Jtum 3d, 1844. 

I reply with great cheerfulness to your inquiries rela* 
tive to the ecclesiastical polity of the Congregational 
denomination in this state. 

The churches of Connecticut have been enabled) 
'from large experience, to ascertain the comparative 
^erits of an independent, and a eonsociational organi- 
sation* They were at first, and for many years, under 
the former system ; and if you will examine Trumbull's 
bistory of Connecticut, it will be 3een how incompe- 
jtent it proved, either to prevent discord and alienation, 
lor to restore peace and harmony when disturbed by di** 
Vision. Whenever serious difficulties arose in any par- 
ticular church with regard either to doctrine or dis- 
/cipline, resort was usually had to a mutual council 
selected from members of other chiirches. If the re- 
; suit proved unsatisfactory, reqourse was had to ano* 
I ther, and, in the language of the. historian already men- 
• tioned, ''As there was no general rule for the calling 
/ of councils, council was called against council, .and op- 
' posite results were given upon the sapie cases, to the 
'; reproach of councils and the wounding of religion/' 
I This spiritual anarchy became at length po injurious 
, in its effects on the public tranquillity, and there being 
Ucarcely any other religious denomination in the col- 
jony, the Legislature passed an act, at theu* May ses- 
/sion, A*D. 1708, requiring the ministers and churches 
/ (the latter by their delegateis) to meet and form an 
( ecclesiastical constitution. The order was obeyed. A 
convention of ministers and lay delegates met at Say- 
l brook in September pf the same yeari and formed ViksA 
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\s called the/ Saybrook Platform, comprising a Con- 
^ssion of Faith, Heads of Agreement, and Articles 
f^r the Administration of Church Discipline. It was 
/ reported to the Legislature at their session in the then 
! forthcoming October, who passed an act highly ap- 
I proving of the plan, and recommending it to the adop- 
j tion of the churches. Although its acceptance was 
optional, yet it received their cheerful assent, I be- 
lieve, with scarcely an exception. Even at this day, 
• ; I know of but one Congregational church in the state* 
. (there may be more) not connected with a consocia- 
; tion. You are aware that there is a ministerial as- 
': sociation in each county, and in several of the coun- 
i ties two such. The Consociation is composed of the 
\ minister and a delegate of the Church in each parish 
within the limits of the association, the delegates pos- 
. sessing equal authority with the ministers. It meets 
regularly once in each ye^r, and also ^whenever or- 
dinations or dismissions of ministers, or other . exigen- 
cies of the churchesanay require.f Its authority, aside 
from that of ordainmg and dismissing ministers, is two- 
fold, advisory and judicial : that is, any church hav- 
, ing a question pending before it of difficult solution, 
I may pray the advice of the Consociation thereon, 
which is always readily afforded, and although not 
binding on the church, is rarely, if ever, disregarded. 
In all cases of a judicial nature, an appeal lies to the 
Consociation by the aggrieved party from the decision 
of a church, and the judgment of the Consociation is 
in such case final and conclusive. What are termed 
" heads of agreement," consist of conciliatory modifi- 

* There are several. — Ed. 

t And at every meetdng, whether annual or special, each church 
Bends up its delegate, chosen for the occasion. 
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cations calculated to promote a spirit of union and con- 
cord, both in the adoption and preservation of the sys- 
tem. Without troubling yoii with further details, allow 
me to observe, .that this organization has existed for a 
period of more than 130 years, during at least fifty 
years of which I have been an attentive observer of 
its operation, owing, probably, in some measure, to the 
circumstance that my father was the pastor of this 
jhurch for more than half a century. And candour 
Ipmpels me to say, that, in my estimation, the sys- 
^m combines Christian liberty with governmental en- 
^ergy more perfectly than any other with which I am 
acquainted ; that, under God, it is a safe conservatory 
of the fundamental doctrines of our holy religion, being 
not less efiicacious in preventing schism, than in apply- 
ing the appropriate corrective to that or any other 
spiritual declension which may infect a consociated 
church; and, in short, that it is, in' my view, strictly 
conformable to the ecclesiastical model, so far as it 
can be ascertained, of the apostolick age, making due 
allowance for difference of circumstances. 

To your inquiries, then, my dear sir, I answer : 

1. I have neither knowledge nor belief, that "the 
Consociational system of Connecticut has operated op- 
pressively oii the churches, or on the individual mem- 
bers of the churches." So far from it, according to 
my experience and observation, its operation has been 
uniformly just', benign, and salutary, in regard to both 
churches and individuals. 

2. To the question, " Have the clergy of Connecti- 
cut, through the instrumentality of the Consociational 
system, usurped to themselves any prerogative or pow- 
er in derogation of the rights of the laity ?'^ my an- 
swer is unequivocally in the negative, according to my 
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best knowledge and belief. Indeed, I have never heard 
of any such complaint from an individual layman in 
the state, and surely nothing could be more unrea* 
sonable ; for the power of the laity in consociation is 
in every respect equal to that of the clergy, excepting 
in the single act of the imposition of hands at an or- 
dmation. On the contrary, the only complaint of the 
system which has fallen under my notice, has proceed- 
ed, now and then, from a clergyman whose departure 
from the " faith once delivered to the saints" may have 
rendered him obnoxious to the penalties of that system. 
3. My reply to your Uiird and last inquiry, relative 
to the beneficial results of the consociational form of 
church government, may be collected from the ob- 
servations already made. I will only add, that in re- 
gard to its effect ** in maintaining sound doctrine and 
Christian practice," df the Congregational churches of 
Massachusetts had adopted it at an early period, my 
humble opinion is, the churches of Boston^ founded 
by the Pilgrim Fathers, would not at this day be fed 
by pastors " who deny the Lord that bought them," but 
would have remained, from generation to generation, 
the precious monuments of the sufferings and sacri- 
fices, the holy lives and indefatigable labours of the 
•tainted Puritans. 



No. 69, 
TO REV.' ENOCH POND, D.D. 

Sluunoiiy Conn., Aug. Igt, 1844. 

Claiming kindred with the Mathers, I have read with 
unspeakable pleasure, and, allow me to add, with deep* 
felt gratitude, your excellent memoir of '* the Mather 
family." The dispassionate, luminous, and effectual 



No. 70, 

TO BEV. PR. BBIGHAM* 

Noyember 27th, 1844. 

* * * The book, " Ancient Christianity/' is a highly 
seasonable as well as valuable publication. Great cred- 
it is due to the author, himself a Churchman, for his in- 
defatigable researches ; the result of which must prove 
astounding not only to Puseyites, but to all those of the 
Anglican Church who deem the Holy Scriptures unin- 
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manner in which you have refuted the malignant a»« 
persions attempted to be cast upon the fair fame of 
Increase and Cotton Mather, richly merits the applause 
of all virtuous and honourable men. From a particu^ 
lar acquaintance with Mr. Quincy in Congress, I should 
not have thought him capable of departing on any oc- 
casion from the courtesies of civilized (society, much 
less of violating that- high sense of truth and integ- 
rity which is the essential and indispensable element 
in the character of an historian ; nor can I now as- 
cribe his injustice to the memory of the Mathers, to 
any other cause than the inveterate hatred which Uni- 
tarianism bears to the orthodox faith. Whether the 
same apology, poor as it is, may be offered for the ma- X 
levolence of Bancroft, I am not informed. 

Accept, reverend. and dear 8ir» my sincere thanks for 
your able and generous vindication Qf my venerated 
progenitors. 

If, unfortunately, your good name shall be assailed 
in like manner by unprincipled men of a future gen- 
eration, Grod grant the noble spirit you have exhibited 
may, by a like faithful advocate, be triumphantly dis* 
played in its defence. 
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telligible without the " patristick" revelations of the two 
or three first centuries. The author has indulged in 
too much periphrasis. If the work could be condensed, 
and the authorities presented in meet array, I do think 
the effect would be most salutary. The Fathers^ as 
they are styled, have been too long idolized. It is 
painful to perceive there is scarcely one to whom we 
may apply the legal qualification of a juror, "omni 
exceptione major ;" and not one of celebrity who did 
not approve of the perpetual celibacy of both 'sexes, 
the firuitful source of all the abominations of popery. 
\ Accept my epndolence on the issue of the late presi- 
dential election — the evident effect of the unprincipled, 
'V nay, the n efario uscond uct of the Abolitionists. Pro- 
Ifessing to be the exclusive' friends o? freedom, they 
I have constructively voted greatly to increase the num- 
/ ber of slaves, and render the condition of the whole ab- 
/ solutely hopeless. One of them, I understand, justifies 
their conduct, and expresses their determination to per- 
severe; alleging that they are in no degree discour- 
aged, remembering, as they do, that Luther was alone 
when he commenced the* Reformation. . To which it 
. might have been replied, Satan also was alone at the 
commencement of his enterprize. While I deeply la- 
ment, for the honour of the nation, the brutality of the 
Democratick press towards our excellent friend Chan- 
cellor Frelinghuysen, I derive, at the same time, strong 
consolation from the reflection, that no man can more 
justly than he appropriate to himself that precious por- 
tion of the Sei^mon on the Mount, "Blessed are yQ 
when men shall revile you and persecute you, and 
shall say all manner of evil against you falsely for my 
sake. Rejoice, and be exceeding glad, for great is 
your reward in Heaven." Never since the American 
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Reyolution, have I* beheld a more unpromising condi- 
tion of our national affairs ; but thanks be to God, who 
can make the wrath of man to praise Him, and restrain 
the remainder. 



No. 71. ~ 
TO JUDGE DAGGETT. 

November 30th, 1844. 

I thank you for a copy of the Annual Catalogue, a 
truly gratifying testimonfeU of the prosperity of our 
Alma Mater. 

We can not sufficiently express our gratitude to a 
wonder-working Providence, when we reflect on the 
humble origin of the College, the Votive offering of 
a few volumes by a small band of pious ministers, and 
behold, in answer to their prayer of faith« "a noble 
institution, transcending immeasurably her numerous 
competitors in the same beneficent career. I hope 
your modesty will take no offence, if I say that, among 
the means employed for its accomplishment, not the 
least conspicuous has been a Faculty composed from 
generation to generation of highly-gifted aad eminent- 
ly-learned men, whose number has been increased as 
exigencies required, and whose benign but command- 
ing influence has elicited from both publiok and pri- 
vate munificence, funds enabling them to procure all 
the necessary appliances for a thorough and syste- 
matick education, until we are at length presented with 
an array of teachers and pupils which would do honour 
.to any university on either side of the Atlantick. 

Your pamphlet arrived Just in season to sooth my 
spirit, sorely wounded by the disastrous issue of the 
pi'esidential .election ; an event, we have reason to ap- 
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prehend, more inauspicious to the vital interest of the 
Union than has occurred at any period since we be* 
came a nation, 

1 Although the Abolition vote lost us New York, still 
I believe the Whigs would have prevailed, if their 
opponents had set up a gubernatorial candidate of 
less celebrity than Silas Wright, undoubtedly the most 
popular man that could have been selected, and whose 
name gave a plurality to the whole ticket. I say plu- 
rality, for, after all, both Wright and Polk have fall- 
en thousands of votes short of a majority in that state. 
The canvass has been attended with a bitterness of 
spirit, a profligacy of conduct and of principle, hith- 
erto unparalleled in our brief history. I blush for my 
country when. I think of the brutal treatment which 
the pure and lovely character of Frelinghuysen has 
received from the Democratick press. Still, there is 
I comfort in the reflection that) like the ostracism of 
/ Aristides, it will but add lustre to his name. 
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TO A FRIEND. 

Sbanm, dUt Deo., 1844. 

The issue of that contest [the late presidential elec-i 
tion] has settled the definition o{ American democracy. 
It is, ^personal slavery is essential to the existence of a 
free governmentJ^ Yes, from the press, at publick 
meetings, and at the polls, the great object to be at< 
tained was declared to be the annexation of Texas, 
as the only means of securing the perpetuity of South- 
em slavery^ and the consequent duration of the Union. 
Accordingly, the friends of that " domestick institution" 
are boasting that a vast majority of the electors have 
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responded in favour of that proposition ; and such, in* 
deed, will be the construction put upon it by the whole 
civilized world, who must and will pronounce it a par- 
adox unparalleled in th^ history of human affairs. 

I know pot what may be your feelings, but as to 
myself, I 9,m prouder than ever of the name of Fed- 
eralUt ; a name " lovely and of good report," asso- 
ciated with the halycon days of Washington and Ham- 
ilton, commemorative of their patriotick and invaluable 
labours, and which in all future time will distinguish 
the first twelve years of our national government as 
the Golden Age of the American Republick ! Sure I 
am that ihe principles then adopted are those alone 
which, under God, can insure the prosperity and du- 
ration of the Confederacy, Of this, any careful ob- 
server will be convinced, when he reflects on the many 
awkward and awful embarrassments in which subse- 
quent administrations were involved, when departing 
from those priiiciples, and the mortifying but absolute 
necessity of again resorting to them \o relieve the 
country from tlie sad effects of their fatuity. 

My grandpoQ, who, with his wife, is spending the 
winter in your city, sends us regularly the Weekly 
Mirror, I rejoice that our excellent friend General 
Morris has resumed the editorial chair, heretofore oo 
cupied by him with so much credit to himself, and 
advantage to the national literature; and that he is 
happily connected with a coadjutor of such acknowl-^ 
edged talents and celebrity. Not^ having before seen 
any of the fruits of their joint labours, I can only 
say the few numbers I have read of their weekly 
edition impress me with a high estimate of its value. 
Indeed, I consider it. a periodical greatly superior to 
any of the monthlies that have fallen under my ob- 
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servatlon. Retaining, however^ my adherence to the 
genuine English orthography, I could not suppress a 
feeling of regret on perceiving a few departures from 
the standard, for its fidelity to which the New York 
Mirror was pre-eminently distinguished.' Whether this 
pseudographyy for so I must be permitted to call it, 
proceeds from the editorial depafrtment, or from the 
vain conceit of compositors and proof-readers, I should 
like to ascertain. 



No. 73. 



TO DR. M. L. NORTH. 

Sharon, Feb. 25th, 1845. 

Your favour of the 6th instant was duly received, and 
I desire you and my dear niece to accept my hearty 
thanks for your affectionate salutation in view of Fny then 
approaching birth-day. My niece has a correct regis- 
ter. On the 12th instant I attained to the age of eighty 
years ! Yes, beyond all probable calculation, I have 
lived four fifths of a century ; and, although much 
younger than the patriarch Jacob, I can not adopt his 
complaint, " Few and evil have been the days of the 
years of my pilgrimage." On the contrary, it becomes 
me to confess, with profound gratitude to my glorious 
Benefactor, that " goodness and mercy have followed 
me all my days," and that of the bounties of His provi- 
dence I have received a full share. Even the sore af- 
flictions I have experienced in the demise of many of 
my nearest and dearest relatives and friends, including 
the wife of my youth, have been greatly mitigated by 
the well-grounded and fondly-cherished hope that they 
had passed to a better and a brighter world. 

I was educated at Yale College, and received a de- 
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gree in 175^>a dmitted to the Bar as a rt q^^o^^^^t^^^^^. 
86, mamed in October of that year to one of the best 
and loveliest of her sex, who, in the month of August, 
1787, made me the invaluable present of a son, and, for 
more than half a century, by her admirable qualities, 
realized all the high expectations which, in the ardour 
of youth, I had formed of the happiness to be derived 
from the conjugal relation. After my admission to the 
Bar, I was soon introduced into an'active exercise of my 
profession, arising from the pecuniary embarrassments 
of the community in consequence of the Revolutionary 
war, and particularly from the extensive and entangled 
affairs of my uncle, who removed to Vermont, leaving 
the management of his complicated concerns in my in- 
experienced hands. Thanks to a kind Providence, I 
was enabled, through unwearied exertions, to extricate 
him from a nearly hopeless condition, by the full pay- 
ment of all just demands against him, and successfully 
contesting and repelling all such as were unjust, and 
thus leaving him at last in the enjoyment of a handsome 
estate. For all which, I am bound in justice to say, he 
ultimately bestowed upon me a generous testimonial of 
his gratitude and affection. My' professional business 
continued to increase, notwithstanding my frequent at- 
tendance in our Legislature, until called by my fellow- 
citizens of Connecticut to represent them in Congress, 
the first session held at the city of Washington, A.D. 
1800, and for six successive years. On resigning my 
seat in that body, the good people of my native state 
esignated me to several important offices consecutive- 
y, including the highest in their gift. For all which^ 
conferred as they were without solicitation, or " caucu^ 
Management, I entertain a most grateful sense, with a 
perfect consciousness, also, of having put forth my ut- 
ffnost endeavours to fulfil their just expectations. 
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In what an eventful age, my dear friend, have we 
• both lived I Your experience, however, commenced 
long after mine. I was ten yean old when the war of 
the Revolution began with the battle of Lexington ; old 
enough to appreciate its momentous object, but not suf- 
ficiently advanced tp participate in the hazards, or con^ 
tribute to the glory of the contest. All its tragical scenes 
and soul-stirring events are nevertheless fresh in my 
memory, and are frequently called to mind, but always 
with sensations which are utterly indescribable. After 
\ the triumphant conclusion of the war, the pecuniary 
I distress which followed, as one of its effects, engender* 
ed a spirit of discontent throughout the country, like the 
murmurs of the children of Israel after the miracles 
wrought for their deliverance, and which broke out in 
open rebellion under Shays in Massachusetts, It was. 
lindeed, suppressed, thouglx not without bloodshed, and, 
/under the direction of an all-merciful Providence, be- 
/ came the proximate and efficient cause of cementing 
/ our Confederacy by the adoption of o\ir admirable Con* 
I stitution^ 

I forbear to dwell on the organization of the national 
government under Washington, and the illustrious states- 
men and incorruptible patriots who composed the Fed* 
ERAL administration for twelve years (including the 
presidency pf Adams), emphatically the Golden Age of 
this Republick, or on the zig*zag course of tlieir suc- 
cessors ; much less would I harrow up your feelings 
by a reference to the revolutions which, for five-and- 
twenty years, bathed Europe in blood. 
I It is far pleasanter to contemplate, with you, the won- 
\ derful discoveries and improvements which hav^ sig- 
■nalized our age. Think of the almost unbounded and 
'successful resQigrcbeii of thQ ^troiKMmr in the steUiiry 
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regions, the wonderful advancements in science, in liu 
erature, in the useful and ornamental arts, combined 
with the mysterious evolutions of 8team and ekctro-mag" 
netism^ and their astonishing results, as e^ibited on the 
land and on the water. All these things are truly mar- 
vellous ; but with what thanksgiving and adoration 
should we recognize the right hand of the Most High in 
the triumphs of the cross within the last sixty years, not 
only in remarkable revivals of religion in various por-. 
tions of , our owA country, and in the temperance refer- 
mation, but in the translation and circulation of His 
blessed Word in more than one hundred and fifty lan- 
guages, and in sustaining' a system of missionary opera- 
tions encircling the globe. I well remember the lam- 
entation of the civilized world at the foul murder of 
Captain Cook and his attendants, by the cannibals of the 
Sandwich Islands. Now, by the blessing of God on 
missionary labours, those blood-thirsty savages are 
changed into a civilized and Christianized race. Such 
an exhibition of the power of the Holy Spirit has prob- 
ably no parallel since the day of Pentecost. Honolulu, 
from the kind and hospitable spirit of its citizens, has be- 
come a place of pleasant resort, the Astor House, so to 
speak, of all who traverse the great Pacifick. 

My connection with the Bible and Missionary Socie- 
ties has been a rich source of enjoyment, and, I humbly 
trust, is shedding a bland, a sacred influence on the 
evening of my life. But I am taxing your patience too 
heavily. Charge the grievance, if such it is, to the gar- 
rulity of age. 

My general health is good, subject, nevertheless, to 
painful interruptions, from the, cause of which you are 
already apprised. No doubt, ** shortly, I must put 
off this my tabernacle." O that it may be exchanged 
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for ^ a house not made with hands, eternal in the 
heavens !" 

My daughter's infirmities are not wholly removed, 
but she sustains them with most commendable patience 
and resolution. Her consort is still indefatigable in his 
endeavours to promote the spiritual interest of the ris- 
ing generation, and the general welfare of the Church. 
They both contribute their utmost energies to render 
my few remaining days serene and comfortable. I re- 
ally believe they have, thus far, rendered 'entire obe- 
dience to the first commandment with promise. 



No. 74. 

TO JUDGE DAGGETT. 

Shanm, Feb. 12th, 1845. 

Your favour of the 31st of December last, announcing 
your arrival, on that day, to the age of eighty years, was 
duly received, and read with no ordinary sensations. 
As my birth-day would occur in six weeks fi*om that 
date^ I deemed it prudent, Deo voknte, to wait its act- 
ual advent, that I might be better enabled to decide 
whether to respond in the language of congratulation or 
of condolence. And now, blessed be God, I have the 
pleasure to say, I was bom on the 12th day of Febru- 
ary, in the year of our Lord 1765 ; consequently, I have 
this day reached the period of eighty years. Yes, my 
friend, we have lived four fifths of a century 1 

But let us come nearer home. With respect to the 
bounties of a beneficent Providence, have we not re- 
ceived our full share of them ? Have not our domestick 
enjoyments been unspeakably great? Have not our 
fellow-citizens of Connecticut given the highest testimo- 
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nials of their confidence, and are we not permitted to 
rejoice in the perfect consciousness of having put forth 
our utmdst endeavours to fulfil their just expectations ? 

To crown all, having, by Divine grace, as we trust, 
enlisted under the banner of the Prince of Peace, shall 
we not rely on his merciful guidance through the even- 
ing of our days, and when our earthly course is ended, 
receive His blessed passport to the world of light and 
glory? 

In your interesting review, you justly ascribe the 
jpresent degeneracy of the national administration to the 
precepts and example of Thomas Jefferson, The re- 
imark has been verified in the progress and result of the 
[late presidential election, and is made apparent in the 
instances, so frequently occurring, of corruption and em- 

jzzlement in publick functionaries of various grades, 
[down to a clerk of the House of Representatives. What 
a contrast to this state of things do the twelve years of 
the Federal administration present — that glorious era 
in our political history, illustrated by great statesmen 
and incorruptible patriots, who, from elements and ma- 
terials most heterogeneous and discordant, elaborated a 
beautiful system, precisely adapted to carry into full 
eflfect all the important objects specified in the preamble 
of the Constitution — ^that Constitution which a Demo- 
cratick Congress make no scriiple to violate, whenever 
it opposes any of their disastrous measures ! God grant 
the eyes of the American people may be opened to the 
dangers which await, before it shall be too late ;. ** be- 
fore their feet stumble upon the dark mountains" of des- 
potism, " when there shall be none to deliver !" 
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TO GOV. BALDWIN. 

Sharon, May 19ih, 1845. 

Accept my hearty thanks for a copy of your excel- 
lency's speech at the opening of the present session of 
the Legislature. I had previously read and admired 
the document, and, it is but justice to add, my admira- 
tion has suffered no diminution from a second perusal. 
When reading in the publick journals an account of the 
preparatory arrangements, the fine military array, and, 
instead of an executive rescript, the personal appearance 
of the chief magistrate before the assembled represent* 
atives of the people, addressing them with the living 
voice on the momentous concerns confided to their de- 
liberations, I could not help exclaiming, ** Jam redeunt 
Satumia regna P Indeed, the bright and glorious days 
of our Republick were brought with an almost over- 
whelming force to my remembrance. God grant that 
your administration may be the era of their revival, 
and by His kind providence, the pledge of their contin- 
uance. 

I fully subscribe to every sentiment contained in the 
speech. Our Federal relations are happily defined, es- 
pecially the principles applicable to the intercommunion 
of the several states, with a just rebuke of the gross mis- 
conduct of resorting to vindictive legislation against a 
sister state for a supposed violation of right, when the 
Constitution has provided ti forurrt precisely adapted to 
any and every collision which could possibly arise. None 
but the slave states, I believe; have resorted to such an 
objectionable course ; nor would they, probably, adopt 
it, but from a conviction that the nature of their cause 
would scarcely permit them to enter a court of justice 
** with clean hands." 
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The pi^ospei^us condition of the state is justly made 
a subject of profound gratitude to the Grod of our fa- 
thers ; the elements of this prosperity you have displayed 
in a manner which may well excite the surprise, ap- 
plause, and, I may add, the imitation of her confederateid. 
Where, in truth, shall we find a community so highly 
favoured of Heaven ? Even Democracy, when in full 
power, has been most mercifully restrained from exe- 
cuting all its pernicious projects. Nay, when a con- 
vention was called to form a new Constitution, and with 
the ostensible intent of efiacing every valuable and cher- 
ished feature of our ancient system, what but an unseen 
and almighty hand not only withheld them from radical 
changes, but, contrary to all human expectation, com- 
pelled them, nolentes volentes,^to adopt a stabk judu 
ciary, of which We really stood in need, and which, in 
some good measure, compensated^for their unwise inno- 
vations in other departments ? Happy indeed would it 
be for the nation, should the same all-merciful Being ar- 
rest and defeat the nefarious project of annexing Texas 
to these states ; for, aside from its ruinous effect upon 

/our Union, what greater affront could be offered to the 
God of justice than for a free and enlightened people to 
covet and acquire territory for the avowed purpose of 
jnultiplying and extending the horrours of slavery ! 

But I forbear to trespass on the time of your excel- 
lency further than to express a hope, that the Legisla- 
ture will respond to youf recommendation in a firm and 
dignified remonstrance against the unhallowed and dis- 
astrous measure. 

I should be truly happy in an interview with your 
venerable father, for whom I entertain a high regard. 
We were contemporaries in college, and associates in 
Congress, and for a short time in the Supreme Court. It 
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affords me pleasure to hear that he enjoys a fine green 

old age 



No. 76. 
TO JUDGE DAGGETT. 

Sharon, 28tih Angast, 1845. 

After leaving yonr hospitable mansion, we had a pleas- 
ant ride to Litchfield, where we arrived at an eariy 
hour. I enjoyed an agreeable interview with Judge 
Church, then and there holding his circuit, and with my 
few surviving fi*iends — alas ! how small the number ! 
The next day we reached home to dinner 4 but over a 
very bad road, so gullied by the storm of the preceding 
night as to be nearly impassable in many places. Be- 
ing much enfeebled by my illness at New Haven, the 
ride from Litchfield nearly exhausted my little remain- 
ing strength ; but, thanks to a merciful Providence, I 
am rapidly recovering nny ordinary degree of health. 
I reflect with much pleasure on my visit to yoinr city, 
notwithstanding my indisposition, and the painful occur- 
rence at the Library ; and even from the latter I hope to 
derive a spiritual benefit. 



No. n, 

TO DR. M. L. NORTH. 

* Sharon, Sept 4th, 1845. 

Your letter arrived during my absence at New Ha- 
ven, whither I went in consequence of an urgent invita- 
tion and request of the committee of arrangements, to 
attend the meeting of the alumni, on the day previous 
to the Commencement, and to preside in their delibera- 
tions. The committee, aware of my age and infirmity 
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seemed to feel coqfideat that, as I had attended the last 
annual meeting of the A. Bible Society in New York, 
it would not be unreasonable to solicit a similar favour 
in behalf of an institutioH in my native stiate. In reply, 
I stated that my health was liable to sudden and painful 
interruptions; that I felt an ardent desire to meet my 
friends on the occasion to which they referred, and if, 
upon the near approach of the day, my strength should 
be deemed. adequate to the enterprize, I would make the 
attempt. Meanwhile, a second letter arrived, reiterating 
the request, with a tender of the hospitalities of their 
families, &c. 

I accorfliDgly went As the railrroad was pronounced 
uncomfortable as well as unsafe, I took my grandson 
Robert in our private carriage, iand on Monday, 18th 
ultimo, proceeded over mountains and very rough roads 
to the place of destination, reaching New Haven on the 
afternoon of Tuesday, greatly exhausted by the journey. 
The night following I was visited by strangury and' 
slight fever. The hour of meeting was nine o'clock the 
next morning. Accordingly, accompanied by my friend 
Judge Daggett, I repaired, *• with fainting steps and slo w,"*. 
to the place appointed, being the new library edifice, 
unfinished; but the central room, sufficiently capacious 
to seat a thousand persons, was temporarily fitted for the 
occasion. 

It had a large skylight overhead, but no windows at 
the sides; of course, no admission of air but through the 
door; the room crowded, and the weatlier warm; conse- 
quently, the air of the room soon became nearly as un- 
fit for respiration as an exhausted receiver. Being an- 
nounced as president of the day, on taking the chair I 
commenced reading an address which I had on short 
notice prepared (of ten or twelve minutes' length), but, 

I 
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from extreme faintne$s, I was unable to finish the peru- 
sal, which was kindly dona by^ Professor Silliman, hy 
which time I had so far recovered as to perform the 
duties of the chair until the adjournment, at 1} o'clock, 
to the church* where a sermon* was to be delivered to 
the alumni. I made the best of my way to my lodgings 
and my couch, and was denied the opportunity of enjoy- 
ing any other publick exercises of " Commencement" 

Thus, my dear friend, I have given you, in. extenso, 
the history of an occurrence, such as I had never expe- 
rienced during the whole course of my publick life, ei- 
ther at the bar, or in the national and state Legislatures, 
or even in the chair pf the A. B. C. F. M., or Am. Bible 
Society, or wherever I had been called to preside. I 
consider it the righteous visitation of a holy Providence, 
mercifully intended for my spiritual benefit, and as such 
it is received, I trust, with reverence and submission. 
The journey was evidently injurious to my healthy which 
is, however, somewhat recruited since my return. 

The high satisfaction has been afibrded me of a short 
visit (much too short) from Chancellor Walworth. I 
had long desired to see him ; and the favourable im- 
pression I had before received of his character was not 
merely confirmed, but augmented, by the interview. 
For judicial eminence, combined with an engaging ex- 
terior, and an exemplary Christian deportment, he stands 
unrivalled within the circle of my acquaintance. 

* An oratian.— >Ed. 
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WASHINGTON IN 1800, WITH A BRIEF NOTICE OF THE 
FIfiST iSBSSlON OF CONGRESS IN THAT CITY. 

The first Congress under the Constitution was held 
at the city of New York. Among the important meas- 
ures which occupied their deliberations, was that of 
selecting the territory often miles square, within which 
the national government should be permanently fixed, 
and over which it should exercise exclusive jurisdip- 
tion. The states of Virginia and Maryls^nd having, 
. for this purpose, ceded to* the United States the terri- 
tory which now constitutes the District of Columbia, 
comprising the cities of Alexandria and Georgetown, 
with the projected city of Washington, it was resolved 
to remove the government thither in the year 1800 as 
its permanent residence, assigning the city of Philadd- 
' phia as its location for the intermediate period* tn 
. pursuance oif this arrangement, the second session of 
the Sixth Congress was by law directed to commence 
at the city of Washington, on the iTth of November, 
A-D. 1800. 

A vacancy having occorred in the delegation fropi 
this state by the resignation of one of her members, a 
writ of election was issued for the choice of a success- 
or, returnable to. the session of the General Assembly 
in October. 

At that session I was Speaker of the House of Rep- 
resentatives,- and under little or no apprehension of 
being chosen to fill the vacancy just mentioned, espe- 
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cially as there were two or three other names stand- 
ing above mine in the Congressional nomination.* On 
canvassing the votes, however, both for the special 
member and fi>r the entire representation of Connec- 
ticut in the Seventh Congress, it was my lot to be des- 
ignated to both stations. The event was unexpected, 
and the question of acceptance occasioned much em- 
barrassment. I was in fuO practice at the bar, and 
strongly, not to say passionately, attached to domestick 
life, both of which would, in no small degree, be sac- 
rificed by a compliance with the wishes of my constit- 
uents. No time was allowed to confer with my be- 
loved wife and venerable &ther, to both of whose 
opinions I was accustomed to pay the utmost respect. 
On the other Jiand, my assent to the call of the people 
was urged by Grovemor Trumbull and other gentle- 
men in terms which, as a professed patriot, I found 
it impossible ^o resist Accordingly, I returned an 
affirmative answer to the governor's letter of notifi- 
cation; tmd as within three weeks my journey to 
Washington must commence, I resigned the speaker's 
chair with a respectful valedictory to the House of 
Representatives, and made the best of my way to my 
own domicil. My dear wife met me i^ith a kind but 
reproving countenance, as I expected, for the thought 
of the approaching separation was truly painfiil to us 
both. When the inchoate condition of Washington 
was considered, and the consequent improbability 
of procuring even comfortable accommodations, all 
thoughts of her accompanying me were abandoned, 
and we addressed ourselves to the necessary prepara- 

* At that period oar memben of Congress were chosen by genetal 
ticket, from a nomination of eighteen candiHates preyiooalj made hj 
thedeeton. 
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tions for my departure. Mrs. S. accompanied me to 
Poughkeepsie in our private carriage, there being then 
no publick conveyance ; and as in those days neither 
railways nor steamboats existed between that place 
and New York, I proceeded to the latter in a stage, 
where I found^ on my arrival, several members of 
Congress on their way to the seat of government, par- 
ticularly the Honorable Theodore Sedgwick, Speak- 
er of the House of Representatives, and the Honor- 
able Messrs. J. Davenport, Jonas Piatt, and Henry 
Glenn. The speaker proposed that we five should take 
r an entire stage-coach to Philadelphia, in comfortable 
• I assurance of enjoying each other's society without 
J " democratick annoyance." To the proposition we all 
/ assented, on my part, I confess, with less dread, though 
I . a decided Federalist, of." democratick annoyance'* than 
/ those gentlemen, whose feelings were rendered more 
L excitable by previous collision on the floor of Congress. ^ 
^^'^ I had never visited any part of the country south of 
\^ New York. We were nearly two days in reaching 
, Philadelphia, a journey now performed in five or six 
hours. The firgt day we dined with the Honorable 
Jonathan Dayton, United States Senator, at Elizabeth- 
town, who received us very courteously, and sped us 
on our way in the true spirit of hospitality, " welcome 
the coming, speed the going guest." 

We arrived at Princeton in the evening, a place 
justly distinguished for its celebrated seat of learning, 
and scarcely less so by the matchless " inise de giLerr^ 
of Washington in blinding the eyes of the British com- 
. mander at Trenton in the night by lighted fires, then 
crossing the Delaware, and capturing a large body of 
Hessians at Princeton, breaking the slumbers of the 
British general by the roar of his artillery, an achieve- 
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ment than which no one was more important in its re- 
sults during that memorable contest. Near the close 
of the next day we reached Philadelphia. On ap- 
proaching it, Mr. Sedgwick told me I must be pre- 
pared to meet on the sidewalks more beautiful women, 
both in face and form, than in any other city on the 
continent. An unfortunate remark, inasmuch as it 
awakened expectations which subsequent observation 
failed to realize^ and excited a scrutiny injurious to 
faces and forms which might have otherwise escaped 
criticism. They were women, however, whose ap- 
peaitince was highly respectable, and whose dress 
and deportment conformed more precisely with the 
** simplex munditiis'' of Horace than is usual in our pop- 
ulous cities generally. Indeed, the city itself, though 
its streets are laid out with the regularity of a chess- 
board, and admirably well paved, and the buildings 
remarkable for a, superiour style of neatness, and in 
some instances of magnificence, exhibits^ at the same 
time, less of the noise and bustle of commerce, less 
gaudiness of attire, and less splendour of equipage, 
than any other city of equal, if not a less population ; 
characteristicks probably derived from the plain and 
simple manners of William Penn, and his associates 
and successors. After spending a day in Philadelphia, . 
and receiving the civilities ef her most respectable 
citizens, our party started for Washington through a 
region and to a destination hitherto unexplored by 
either of us. 'The first object of wonder IVas a float- 
ing bridge across the Schuylkill, corhposed of logs 
chained together and planked ; but it was a fearful ob- 
ject to our unpracticed eyes when we beheld the hor- 
ses, though driven with great speed, sinking nearly to 
their knees in water, and the wheels of the stage-coach 
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plunging to at least an equal depth. We passed on^ 
through a finely-cultivated country, over good roads, 
and arched stone bridges even over the smallest riv- 
ulets, to the handsome village of Chester, where we 
took breakfast ; thence sixteen miles to the river Bran- 
dy vrine, the dividing line between Pennsylvania and 
the state of Delaware, on the south bank of which is 
situated the small but beautiful city of Wilmington, 
through which lay our course ; and after crossing the 
state three miles to the Maryland line, we passed on 
to Elkton, at the head of the Chesapeake, twelve miles, 
to a late dinner. Hitherto the journey from New 
York bad been truly pleasant, cheered by the well-cul- 
tivated aspect of the country, and the intellectual con- 
versation of my fellow-travellers, in which were dis- 
played the sound learning of Sedgwick, the polished 
literature of Piatt, and the piety and good sense of 
Davenport, not excepting the eccentricities of our 
friend Glenn.* But evening bad set in when we rose 
from dinner, and sixteen miles were now between us 
and Havre de Grace, on the west bank of the Susque- 
hanna, where' we were to lodge. Oar course was 
thirough a desolate region, and mostly a dense forest, 
the road Extremely bad, and a cloudy, <lark night be- 
fore us. Gtenn, who had a seat with the driver the 
whole way, that he might better espy and escape dan- 
ger, insisted loudly on lamps for the carriage. The 
driver assured him he could proceed more safely with- 
out ; that the lamps would show him danger after fall- 
ing into it ; that, as the light extended no farther than 
the heads of the horses, the darkness was so much 

« 

* Thii gentlDman ever carried .with him, on a journey, hi« death- 
elotkett as he called them, and a long rope to be tied to a bedstead, 
when he dept in a chamber, for escape m case of fire. 

12 
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greater beyond, he could not see tbe giBnetal coiirse 
of the road. We were satisfied with bis logick, and 
hetd our peace. But Glenn murmured the whole dis. 
tance, and We were diverted to hear the driver sport-* 
ing with his fears. At a late hour we reached the 
Susquehanna, winch in that dark and doleful night 
appeared, without much aid from the imagination, the 
fabled Styx itself. No habitation near but that of the 
ferryman, who might himself well pass for old Cha^ 
ron. Thanks to a kind Providence, we safety passed 
the river, rhore than one mile in width, and found at 
Havre de Grace a very comfortable- inn. The loca-i 
tion of the village is pleasant, and was intended to be^ 
come the site of a great commercial city, at the mouth 
of what was to be rendered a large, navigable river. 
The speculation, however, like many others c{ a mora 
recent date; soon exploded, and the river has since 
been applied to tbe more practiqahle purpose of feed- 

-fng canals in the neighbouring state of Pennsylvania. 
/We started at an early hour the next morning, break-* 
fasted at Hartford, and arrived at Baltimore to dine. 
In our course thus far through Maryland, we eould not 
suppress our wonder at the sterile appearance of the 
soil, and the evident tokens of bad husbandry — the 
usual concomitant of slave labour— *or our amaEement 
that not a schck>l*house, nor a place of worship of any 

/description, met our observation the whole distance. 

] Indeed^ on a near approach to Baltimore, we saw noth- 

I ing which indicated the suburbs of a flourishing city^ 
nor was any part of the city itself visible. We were 
indulging these reflections while slowly ascending a 
hill of considerable elevatibn. When near its summit, 
one of us exclaimed, " Driver, where is Baltimore V[ 
Giving his horses tbe whip« he c^ed out» /' There it iff» 
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gentlemen P^ And surely a more splendid panorama, 
if I may be allowed the expression, could scarcely 
have been conceived. We saw, in one vast survey, 
the whole city in all itsf magnificence; its harbour 
filled with shippifigy Fort M*Henry, the river Patap- 
sco to its entrance into the Chesapeake, the Chesa- 
peake itself in nearly all its extent, with its indented 
and enameled border, *' till the whole stretching land- 
scape into smoke decayed." All, all met our ravished 
vision at once, and never was admiration more deeply 
felt or more i^trongly expressed. We found the ac- 
commodations at the -Columbian Hotel on a large 
scale, and in a superiour style, when compared with 
any either of: us had ever seen; for, in truth, they 
were then unexampled in our country, although sim- 
ilar establishments have since appeared in many of 
our northern cities. When we called for dinner, we 
were asked whether we would dine by ourselves or in 
the ordinary. "What do you mean by the ordi- 
nary?" we inquired. **It is a circle of one hundred 
gentlemen who daily take their dinner here, being 
chiefly merchapts and citizens from FelPs Point, an4 
^all respectable characters." We chose the ordinary, 
and the arrangement was no sooner mafje than in 
came the Honorable Mr. M*Henry, iex-§ecretary of 
War, to invite. us to dine with him at his own house. 
Bat as we stood engaged, and proposed to pursue our 
jouriiey immediately after dinner^ he readily deter- 
mined to stay aftd dine with us. We were all politely 
received at the ordinary, placed at the head of the ta- 
ble, and abundantly supplied by the gentlemen with 
the great luxury of the Chesapeake, thfi <:anvasS'back 
duck, prepared by them on chafing-dishes, vvith jellies ; 
a dish which neither of us h^d ever before seen, and 
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which we unitedly pronounced one of unequalled and 
exquisite flavour. After dinner we proceeded over a 
succession of steep hills, and a sadly-neglected road, 
bordered in many instances by fields exhausted by to- 
bacco crops, and lying waste, to our station for the 
night, fifteen miles from Baltimore. The next day we 
arrived at the end of our journey, passing through a 
region less hilly and less smitten with the blight of 
slavery, particularly two plantations, one of which be- 
longed to the Honourable John Chew Thomas, then a 
member of Congress, eighteen miles from Washing- 
ton. Our approach to the city was accompanied with 
sensations not easily described. One wing of the Cap- 
itol only had been erected, which, with the presidents 
house, a mile distant from it, both constructed with 
white sandstone, were shining objects in dismal con- 
trast with the scene around them. Instead of recog- 
nizing the avenues and streets portrayed on the plan 
of the city, not one was visible, unless we except a 
road with two buildings on each side of it, called the 
New Jersey Avenue. The Pennsylvania Avenue, 
leading, as, laid down on paper, from the Capitol to 
the presidential mansion, was then, nearly the whole 
distance, a deep morass covered with alder bushes, 
which were cut through the width of the intended 
avenue during the then ensuing winter. Between the 
president's house and Georgetown a block of houses 
had been erected, which then bore, and may stiH bear, 
the name of the Six Buildings, There were also two 
other blocks, consisting of two or three dwelling hous- 
es, in different directions, and now and then an insula- 
ted wooden habitation ; the intervening spaces, and, in- 
deed, the surface of the city generally, being covered 
with shmb'oak bushes on the higher grounds, and on 
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the marshy soil either trees or some sort of shrubbery. 
Nor was the desolate aspect of the place a little aug- 
mented by a number of unfinished edifices at Chreen- 
kaf*s Point, and on an eminence a short ^distance from 
it, commenced by an individual whose name they bore, 
but the state of whose funds compelled him to aban- 
don them, not only unfinished, but m^a ruinous condi- 
tion. There appeared to be but two really comfort- 
able habitations, in all respects, within the bounds of 
the city, one of which belonged to Dudley Carroll, 
Esquire, and the other to Notley Young, who were 
the former proprietors of a large proportion of the 
land appropriated, to the city, but who reserved for 
their own accommckiation ground sufficient for gar- 
dens and other useful appurtenances* The roads in 
every direction were muddy and unimproved. A side- 
^walk was attempted in one instance; by a covering 
formed of the chips of the stones which had been 
hewed for the Capitol. It extended but a little way, 
and was of little value ; for in dry weather the sharp 
fragments cut our shoes, and in wet weather covered 
them with white mortar.- In shortj it was a " new set- 
tlement.'* The houses, with two or three exceptions, 
had been very recently erected, ai^d the < operation 
greatly hurried in view of the approaching transfer 
of the national government. A laudable desire was 
roanifesteA by what few <;itizeas and. residents there 
were, to render our condition as ]^easant as circum- 
rtances would permit. One of the blocks of buildings 
already mentioned was situated on the east side of 
what was intended for the Capitol Square, and being 
chiefty occupied by an exteusive and well-kept hotel, 
accommodated a goodly number of the members. 
Our little party took lodgings with a Mr. Peacock, in 
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me of the houses on the New Jeney Ayexme, with 
the addition of senat ors Tracy , ^^Congssticut, ^oa 
Ghlpman and PaSnBTTlfTennonTra^ i:eprivi«tft»ti^ 
Thomas, of Haryland, and Dana, Edmond, iGin4..£iM- 
wolcLof .Connecticut Speaker Sedgwick was alloweH 
a room to Siiisi^irr the rest of us in pairs. To roy ex- 
cellent fcimd J3at»npj;>rt Qnd myself was allotted a 
spacious aiMTcIecently-fumished apartment, with sepa- 
rate beds, on the lowe^ floor. Our diet was various^ 
but always substantial, and we were attended by act- 
ive and feithful servants. A large proportion of 
the Southern ipembers took. lodgings fit Georgetown, 
which, though of a superiour order, were three miles 
distant from the Capitol^ and of course renfiered the 
daily employment of hackney-coachefi indispensable. 

Notwithstanding the unfavourable aspect which 
Washington presented on our arrival, I c^tn not suffi* 
ciently express my admiration of its local position. 
From the Capitol you have a distinct yiew of its fine, 
undulating surface, situated at the confluence of the 
Potomac audits eastern branch, the. wide expanse of 
that majestick river to- the bend at Moqnt Vernon, the 
cities of Alexandria and Georgetown, an4 thecultiva* 
ted fields and blue hills of Maryland and Virginia oi^ 
either side of the river, the whole constituting a pros^ 
pect of surpassing beanty and grandeur. The city ha^ 
also the inestimable advantage of delightful water, Ui 
many instances flowing from copious springs, and al- 
ways obtainable by digging to a moderate depth ; to 
which may be added the-singular fact, that such is th^ 
due admixture of 4oam and clay in the soil of a great 
portion of the city, that a house may be built of bric^ 
made of the earth dug from the cellar : hence it was 
not unusual to see the remains of a brick-kiln pe^ir the 



Hewlyrepected dwelUng house or oti^r e<itiiice. Ik^ 
short, when we consider not only these advoAtages, but 
what, m a national point of view, i« of fli\ipeiio\iT import- 
ance, the location on a fine, navigably river, accecfsible 
to the whole maritime frontier of the Uiiit^d Spates, 
and yet easily rendered defensible against foreign in- 
vasion ; and that, by the facilities of internal naviga- 
tion and railways, it may be approached by the popi:^ 
lation of the Western States, and, indeed, of the whole 
nation, with less inconvenience than wy other cqnceiy- 
able situation, we must acknowledge that its selectioQ 
by Washington as the permanent seat of the. Federal 
government ^ffi>rds a striking exhibition o£ th^ discern- 
ment, wisdom, and forecast ^whic)i characterized that 
illustrious man. Under this impressicm, whep^yer, du- 
ring the six years of my connection with Congress, the 
question of removing the seat of government to some 
other place was agitated-^r-and the proposition ^^s fre- 
quently miade-*-I stood almost alone as a Northern man 
in giving my vote in the negative. 

The second sessiitt of the Sixth Congress is mem- 
orable, not only as the first held at the city of Wash^ 
ington, but also as the last under the Federal adminis- 
tralion. Nor has it failed to derive celebrity from th§ 
choice of a president of the United States, -which, 
through the failure of a popular election, had dev(^ve4 
on the House of Representatives* The session waf 
opened by an excell^it speech from the presjident, th^ 
elder Adams, delivered before bpth Houses? ifi the Sen- 
ate' Chamber, in which he invoked, in <aloquent terms, 
the Divine blessing on the new residence of the gov- 
ernment, and recommended a variety of salutary meas- 
iire^ calculated to improve and carry forward (he ad^ 
nmL)fit system of pdicy whidi had proved so ausjHr 
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ciouft to the vital interests of the aation. The answer 
was drawn up by my colleague, R. Griswold, chair^ 
man of the committee appointed for that purpose. It 
was a handsome echo of the speech. Usage required 
that the answer should be presented in a personal at- 
tendance of the whole House at the presidential man- 
sion. But how could this be done ? The only access 
was by a road long and circuitous, to avoid the swamp 
. already mentioned^ and the mud very deep. Fortu- 
nately, a recruit of hackney-coaches from Baltimore, by 
their seasonable arrival, enabled us to proceed in fine 
style, preceded by the sergeant>at-arms, with the mace, 
on horseback. We were received with great courte- 
sy, the answer was well read by the speaker, the mem- 
bers all standing, and the reply of the president truly 
appropriate. After partaking of refreshments^ the 
House returned to the Capitol in the same order. Thus 
ended the last official and personal interview between 
a president of the United States and either branch of 
the national Legislature. 

The House of Representatives at that period con- 
mted of one hundred and six members, whereof ^/y- 
fouf were Federalists^ that is, avowed friends of the 
national Constitution as the bond of national union, and 
fifty-hjDOf who at first were styled anti-Federalists^ from 
\ their opposition to the adoption (^the Federal Coasti- 
\ tution, but who, in their sympathy for the Democrats 
{of revolutionary France^ assumed their appellative un- 
/til it became odious in the place of its nativity, lyhen 
I it was renounced or exchanged for that oi Republicans, 
I a name by which they chose to be designated at the pe- 
/ riod under review, although Democrats^ or the Democ" 
raeyf a very few years afterward became their cyno- 
sure, and so continues at the present time. As a psdrty. 
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I they had opposed every measure of the administration 
which wore a national aspect, from the accession of 
Washington tb the close of J. Adamses term of service. 
Consequently, from the nearly equal numbers of the 
two parties in the House in 1800, the Federalists, fadv- 
ing a majority of two only, were compelled to be punc- 
tual and constant in their attendance during the hours 
of business, especially as the ayes and noe^ were taken 
upon every question of any considerable importance. 
Our chapla;ins Were the Right Reverend Bishop Clag- 
gett, chosen by the Senate, ^nd, on the part of the 
House of Representatives^ the Rev. Thomas Lyell, a 
young itinerant Wesleyan minister, ndw a D.D. of the 
Protestant Episcopal Church in the city of New York. 
There was no place of publick worship; unless we ex- 
cept a small Romish chapel of squalid aspect, in a re- 
mote part of the city^ and a tohacco-house^ temporarily 
fitted up by an Episcopal minister, who had recently 
taken up his abode near the Capitol, in expectation^ it 
was thought, of obtaining the appointment of chaplain. 
Congress Hall, however, was devoted to religious serv- 
ice on the Lord's day, and as many members, unhap- 
pily, felt themselves under lio particular obligation to 
occupy their seats on thai day, there was room to ac- 

• commodate such of the citizens as were disposed to 
attend. The chaplains, on all' occasions, acquitted 
themselves to general acceptanfce. 
. The Sixth Congress contained a fair proportion of 

\ distinguished men of both parties. -iLlhfiJEIimse of 
I Representatives, T. Sedgwick, H. G. Otis, of Massa- 
/' chusetts ; R. Griswold, S. W. Dana, W. Edmond, C. 
r and E. Goodrich, of Connecticut; J. Piatt, J.^ird, 
' New York ; R. Wain, and Kittern, oif Pennsylvania ; J. 
A. Bayard, ot Delaware; T. Evans, Henry XdB,^f 



*jl^A^'of Maryland. Many respeotabji 
fj^^^'^-yft^^i of both parties ; but I must nc 
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Virginia, the funeral orator in Congress on the death 
of Washington ; Henderson, of North Carolina ; R. 6. 
Harper, Thomas Pinckney, J. Rutledge^ B. Huger, of 
South Carolina, Federalists. And of the opposite par- 
ty, A. Gallatin, of Pennsylvania ; J. Nichols, J. Ran- 
dolph, then commencing his career, of Virginia ; £. 
Livingston, of New York; J. Ht. Nichol9on, S. Smith, 

e names might be add- 

LUAi- 'Y-'y^'^ ^ — r — » "-- — not omit two characters, 

«>«,/' 4ess distinguished, indeed, as statesmen than as heroes 

^)^w^ the Revolution, General William Shepherd, of Mas- 

'"^^r- sachusetts, Federalist, and General Thomas Sumter, 

, «V' ,. of South Carolina, of the opposite party. A large ma- 

\> '" • "f -^ /jority of the House were gentlemen of sound iatelli- 

^ \i jgence and courteous deportment. Although, in the ar- 

our of debate, instances would often occur of chaste 

'satire, aad occasionally of indignant rebuke, yet there 

as never any approach to the coarse vituperation, 

^ ulgar profanity, and even personal violence which 

^lu \L^ nave so often disgraced the proceedings of the House 

^x^K%^*f^ later times. May we not pronounce them the le- 

J^^^ itk'^*'"*^® fruits of unlimited suffrage 1 X , 
"^'^F^Vn As the president had recommended, both at the pre- 
%4%*M^^^ vious and present sessions, an amelioration of the judi- 
r» •J***^ cial system of the United States, which had imposed an 
tV-A*^ ^ onerous course of circuit duty on the judges of the Su- 
^K^Vwl * ^^^^ preme Court, a bill was reported, and finally passed, 
|!v>fyv 9^ dividing the states into three circuits, and directing the 
W»rr/<fl appointment of three judges to each circuit, subject to 
^\ I the appellate jurisdiction of the Supreme Court ; a 

l/>v>^t^^« wise, a salutary, and highly necessary measure, but 
^ which, alas 1 at th^ Seventh Congress, under the fear- 

ful change which had then taken place, was repealed, 
in palpable violation of the express provision of the 
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Constitution. What, at some future period of political 
turmoil, is to prevent this precedent from justifying a 
repeal of the 1 jw organizing the Supreme Court itself, 
thus ejecting the judges from their seats, and then, by 
passing a new law, filling the bench with political fa- 
vorites ? May we not say of party spirit, " Quid non 
mortalia pectora cogis ?** 

The committee of ^'Revisal and Unfinished Business" 
recommended the revival of an act which was about 
to expire by its own limitation, and to which party vir- 
ulence applied the odious title of the gag law, and which, 
probably, had proved in the hands of the opposition as 
efiectual an engine as almost any other to overthrow 
the Federal administration. And yet, what were its 
provjsioDS 7 Simply affirming the principles of the cqm- 
^mon law concerning libels as pubtick ofienses, but di- 
^cting that, in all publick prosecutions for libels against 
ie government or its ofiicers, the accused should 
be allowed the privilege of giving the truth of the mat- 
ter charged as a libel in evidence for his justification; 
a privilege, as every jurist knows, which, is wholly de- 
nied to the accused by the common law I The title of 
the act ought therefore to have been, ^ An Act further 
to secure the Freedom of Speech and of the Press." 
But as it had reference to an improvement in criminal 
law, it was very naturally, though unfortim^tely, enti- 
tled, "An Act in addition to an Act for ~ the Punish- 
ment of certain Crimes against the United States." 
From the opposition candidates for the first offices 
down to the politician of the bar*room and the spout- 
er at the polls, the law was denounced as invading the 
imprescriptible rights of the people. To complain, it 
was said, of any qne act of the government or its offi- 
cers, is made a " crime," and " what is this but gagging 
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/the citizen and muzzling the press?'' When the re- 
port of the committee came up for consideration, Mr. 
Piatt, the chairman, obserred, in sub^ance, that the 
law now proposed to be continued would expire by its 
own limitati<m on the Sd day of March then next. A 
gentleman from Kentucky (Davis) has told us that on 
that day ** the sun of Federalism will set /oretjcr.** If 
so, may Heaven preserve us in the darkness which will 
inevitably follow I It truly is* from an apprehension 
that such may be the fate of our country, that we are 
desirous to continue the operation of this law for our 
protection ; lest, for uttering the truth concerning their 
measures, ** the rulers of the darkness of this world" 
should subject us to the rigour of die cbmmon law. 
The act can not injufre them, while to us it would prove 
a " shield and buckler.'* Several members of the op- 
position denounced the act with much vehemence, re- 
iterating the false representations which the endless 
repetitions of stump orators had rendered familiar to 
their minds, among whom Mr. Nicholson, of Mary- 
land, distinguished bimseflf by stating, bt tather repeat- 
\ ing with great particularity, three cases of cruelty and 
I oppression which he alledged arose from the operation 
of the law in question, and on which he cbmmented 
with extreme severity. Mr; Harper at length ieirose, 
and in a calm and dignified manner, prei^hted unde- 
niable proofs (which he had taken the precaution to 
I obtain) that the cases stated by the gentleman from 
; Maryland had not even the semblance of truth ; that no 
'isuch cases had ever existed ; but that the whole were 
^heer fabrications of the party press. The effect updn 
jlhe House was electrical, and the mortification of his 
•opponents can be better conceived than expressed. 
jHe then administered to the opposition a severe aild 
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eloqa^ reproof, for their disingejiuoug r^prt to tl^;^^^ 

/ aod other, gross. nusrc^eseatatiQQf of ;the^ ipea^ur^ of 

/ tb&. goyeroi^ent to , promote their own . politioa) ad- 

' vancement^ to .force . themselves. iiitQ offices « occupied 

by ix)en whose energy.and patriotism* in ihe brief <space 

of twelve yBars, had elevated their country, from disor? 

1 ganization^nd .bankruptcy to her preaei^t state of pros* 

perity and glory^rracidi all this; while constaptly ajinoy- 

ed by unrelenting/abuse^ and resisted in every form that 

1 envy of superiour worth could devisee— r[a time] even 

) signalized by two open Jnsurrections» the.first aiid.most 

I formidable, of which, was aimed, incredible as it may 

) appear to posterity, at the administration of the Father 

I of: his Country I I give but a meagre. sketph of what 

was. a. most splendid and. triumphant vindication, to 

which not a word: was offered: in reply. The report 

of the committee was accepted, but the bill never 

passed. 

It may be well here, to mention an occurrence which 
strikingly illustrates the. feelings mter^tained by the 
opposition toward the. speaker* A man by the Qame 
of Lane, a spectator in the gallery, bei^g partially in-, 
toxicated, was guilty of gross disorder. The speaker 
directed the sergeant-at-arms to remove him. The 
order was immediately executed. The culprit went 
forthwith to.amagisti;ate, procured a warrant, and had 
the. sergeant arrested on a charge of assault and bat- 
tery. A letter, stating this transaction, Was. addressed 
by the. sergeant to the speaker, who, laid it before the 
House, and by their order it was referred to.the Com- 
mittee of Privileges. Of that committee, instead of a^ 
better, I was chairman. We made, no delay in sum- 
moning the offending magistrate to appear befpre.us. 
He came with feara^d trembling ; alledged that he wai| 
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Utterly ignorant of the rules and usages of Congress ; 
that Lane informed him that a member of the House had 
advised him to prosecute ; and that, having o1)tained a 
vf arrant and given it to an officer, he had abscouded. 
The magistrate then added, ^^I am satisfied the pro- 
ceeding was altogether irregular, and for which I 
hope to be forgiven.* The committee, after a brief 
deliberation, informed the magistrate that we were 
satisfied with his apology, which he was requested to 
state in a le^tter addressed to the committee ; that we 
would report it to the House, and, if accepted by that 
body, he might consider the afiair as terminated. A 
report of the whole case was accordingly prepared, 
and appears at large on the journal of the House. Its 
acceptance, however, was resisted by the opposition, 
and on. the preposterous assumption that the ispeaker 
had transcended his authority in removing the drunk- 
en and disorderly spectator from the gallery, although 
they well knew it was done in strict conformity to a 
positive rule of the House. The ayes and iioes were 
taken on different points no fewisr than three times, 
but the report was finally accepted by a vote of fifty to 
thirty-eight.' . 

The approiaiching presidential election by the House 
of Representatives, the first under the present Consti- 
tution, required the adoption of preparatory arrange- 
ments, and the rules necessary to be observed oa the 
occasion, all which occupied the House for many days. 

The electioxi for president had taken place under the 
Constitution according to its original provision, which 
required the electors to vote for two persons to be 
president, and if both received a majority of all the 
votes, the one which had the greatest number was to 
be president, and the other vice-president ; and if no 
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one received a majority over all the candidates, the 
election was to devolve on the House of Representa- 
tives, voting by states, and each state entitled to one 
vote. On the part of the opposition, at the election 
which had recently taken place, Thomas Jefferson and 
Aaron Burr were the candidates, and caucus pledges 
had been given that both should be. voted for una voce; 
and although there had been no o^cial l^anvass,'yet 
satisfactory evidence was before the publick^that those 
two gentlemen had received a majority of eight votes 
over all other candidates, and' that their number was 
precisely equal. It therefore became expedient to pro- 
vide for the anticipated contingency. A committee 
was accordingly appointed, and a detailed report pre- 
sented, which, after much discussion, was adopted by 
the House. The rules, for substance, were ; 

1. If the examination before both Houses should re- 
sult in no choice by the electors, the representatives 
were immediately^ to return to their chamber. 

2. The doors to be shut against all but officers of 
the House, and senators, for whom seats should be 
provided. ' "' 

3. That the delegation of each state should sit to- 
gether, appointing one or more of their number as tell- 
ers. That ballot-boxes should be provided for the re- 
spective states, and the vote in each delegation shcKiId 
be by ballot, and the choice ascertained by the teller 
or tellers, and the vote of the state thus ascertained 
should be a written or printed ballot, with the name of 
the candidate voted for (or if their division be equal, 
the word divided written or printed), and deposited in 
the general ballot-box when presented by the sergeant- 
at-arms, who was also to paiss over the same ground 
with another fcox, and receive from the several dele- 
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gatioQS.the.vot^ iiscertained by a second ballot amo]]^^ 
themselves, and the result plaped in like, manner in the, 
general ballot-boxi but by a different, member of the, 
delegatipn. The two general boxes were then to be 
examined by tellers, and^ if the boxes agreed, the result, 
^as to be declared by the speaker; b^t if the two 
boxes varied from e^ch other, the process must be re- 
peated* 

4« After cqmineincing the balloting. for pi:esident| the. 
^ou8e shall not adjourn until a choi^ be made. 

5. All questions which may.arise after the bs^H^ting 
shall commence, to be decided by the House, voting by 
statea. 

6f Ip the eveiif of a,chpice, imn^ediate notice thereof • 
shquild begivei^ to the Senate and to the President of 
the United States. 

. Mec^i^yirhiley the Federal members of the. House met 
together for the purpose of agreeing on the course it 
might be advisable to adopt in, the exigency which w[as, 
expected to occur. After splemi^ deliberation^ we came 
to the. following ui^niinous conclusion : In the. first 
place, the candidates are neither of them such as we 
should have, chosen ; but as we are compelled by our 
consftitutional; obligation to vote for one of them^ we 
can not rightfully avoid giving our suffrage to the one 
who, in our view, is the least exceptionable. Second- 
ly, from Mr» Jefferson's declared opinions oi^ the sub- 
ject of our natioi^al pojicy, such as, his hostility to fjor- 
eign commerce, to navigation of a, higher grade tha^ 
a fishipg-si^aack, and to a navy of any,- greater force 
than gun-^boats for harbour defence — ^in short, itoi^ his. 
known oppo^itipp to thie entire system deviled and 
perfected by Washington and Hamilto^, so fr^itfflli of- 
blessings to pur country, we could not, in conscjyence, 
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assent to his elevation to supreme executive authority; 
\ but as Mr. Burr, with whom no one of us has holden 
^ either intercourse or conversation on the subject of the 
election, is not known to have committed himself upon 
the points already mentioned; as he unquestionably 
possesses talents of a superiour order ; is wedded to 
no visionary theories ; a man of active and practical 
habits, and may be fairly presumed ambitious to sig- 
nalize his administration by endeairours to promote 
the national prosperity, we feel bound to give him our 
vote.* Thirdly, ar both of the candidates, having re- 
j ceived the undivided vote of the electors, must be 
j deemed alike the favourites of our opponents, it will 
/ be in their power, by uniting with us, to give at any 
; moment, during the pendency of the election in the 
j House, a president to the Union of their own free 
^ choice. Fourthly, we propose, therefore, to persevere 
\ in our present determination until a choice is effected, 
; consigning to those whp have produced this state of 
[ things, the responsibility of leaving the nation without 
\ a chief msigistrate. 

) At length, the second Wednesday of February, A.D. 
1801, arrived. At 12 o'clock a message came from the 
Senate, requesting the attendance of the House in the 
Senate Chamber ; accordingly, the members, led on by 
the speaker, proceeded thither and took thefr seats, 
when, in presence of both Houses, the president of the 
Senate (Mr. Jefferson) opened the certificates of the 
electors of the several states, and the tellers, Mr. Wells 
of the Senate, and Messrs. Rutledge and Nicholas of 
the House, declared the result, to wit, for Thomas Jef- 
. ferson, votes seventy-three ; Aaron Burr, seventy-three ; 

J * The admirable maimer in which Burr presided in the Senate, went 
5 K 



John AdamSy sixty-five; Charl(dfl C« Pinckney, ^na:^- 
four: Joka Jcty» ^ae. The presidefit of the Senate 
then declared that, as the electors had foiled to elect 
a presid^t, ithe choice devolved on the House of Rep- 
resentatives ; whereupon they immediately withdrew, 
repaired to their own chamber, and having taken their 
position by stales, the speaker ordered th& doors to be 
shut, and called upon the states to prepare and send 
up their votes for one of the two candidates presented 
for their choice to be President of the United States. 
The resuh having been ascertained, the speaker an- 
nouncedy ^' The tellers report, and the boxes agree, that 
eight staites have voted for T. Jeffer^on^ six states for 
A. Burr^ and two states 9^e divide^*" There being 
no choice, he repeated the call. for another ballot ; and 
thus a continuous balloting was kept up, with the same 
result, pntil midnight, when the states voted to suspend 
the ballot for one hour. In this interval, the boarding- 
houses sent refreshments to the committee*rooms for 
the members. It may be proper to state a fact illus- 
trative of the temper of the times. Maryland was one 
of the divided states, four and four. Nicholson, friend- 
ly to Jefferson, was confined to his bed with a fever. 
The Federal gentlemen proposed to him, previous to 
the commencement of the ballot, that his colleague, 
Mr. Craik, a Federalist, being himself in a delicate 
state of health, would cheerfully absent himself, or, as 
it was termed, "pair off" with him (Nicholson) until 
the election should terminate, as it would make no dif- 

r 

ference in the vote of the state, and^ naight prevent any 
evil consequences that might enaue from his exposura 
This humane, not to say generous and gentlemanly 
proposition, was rejected, and the sick man, in spite .of 
the eiitreaties .of his fri^ds^ io^i^tod m hok^g, wd ao' 
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tmlly was broc^ht iato the Capkol on his bed,«md fans 

Tote received from him in that position* The hour 

haviBg expired, the ballot waB repeated, and at difler- 

ent ifitfo'vate through the nightf aiod through the sext 

day« 12thy through the Idtbt imi Saturday the 14tb* 

wheBi lEtfter takbg the thirtp^third ballot* the revult the 

sajpe* it wafl voted that the ballot be repea^ted on Mod* 

day dfte 14th, asd not beibre. On Mcnday the ikirtyr 

fourth ballot wa# ta:ken, the result the saoae ; and it 

wm ordered that Ihe bdlot be repeated on Tuesday 

at 12 Vdocky and hot before. During this interral, 

Mr. Bayard^ of Delaware^ requeated a meeting. of hia 

Federal bnethren for further coBjsri^talion, aod it was 

held accordingly. He began by inquiring whether 

wy gentleman present had received 9&y communic&^ 

tion itQBx Mr. Burr toaelnng the pending election* or 

eoald inform u9 vihy he tarrieda^t Bltkitnore* when his 

appearaneo' here wouH undoubtedly js^uiia his eleva* 

tion to the {H*edidi&ncy ? . B«it DOt one of ns ^souJd give 

him the in£^^ation,he dealredt as no ene of os b»4 

held may inlercourae with him eiltber befive or diii:iiig 

the ««iffsion in ^relation, tp ^e adbject He tibeii oh* 

aerv;c4» ihs4 unlees Biirr mttde bis ftppMnm^e bere^ 

there was »o prospect of our prevailing in the psresent 

eoateat; that the opposite party^ he-wnn well a^aored, 

should p^rae^ere to the 4th of JMa^rch before they 

would renounce their candidate, imdismayed by wbat- 

erer disaeters might result fro^m leaving the nation 

without a pI1a^ident, land* consequently, without a gov** 

£ffnn>ent, a^n i^ent whieh, 90 far from ^xeiting any 

{bftriul nf>|prffhenisipn$t on thi^r part, woidd rather ac* 

(Hvd with *heir diPQi:gani«5fig principles ; that he would 

fvpntiniie torvote~ai§f he had done until 9on» ime of the 

genllemen pr^^enV of Bjuarr's porsonel acquaintance 
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would address a letter to him on the point at issue, and 
wait a reasonable time to receive an answer ; but that, 
holding, as he did, the vote of a state, he could not con- 
sent that the 4th of March should arrive without a 
\ chief magistrate. The declaration of Mr, Bayard 
rendered it quite unnecessary to address Mr. Burr, or 
to prolong the conflict, inasmuch as his remarks be- 
came a subject of notoriety and of mutual gratulation 
to the opposite party within one hour after they were 
delivered. On the second balfot, therefore, on Tues- 
day, being the d6th, it was declared by the speaker 
that ten states had voted for Thomas Jefierson, four 
states for Aaron Burr, and two states had delivered 
f\ ' v>|y bkmk votes, and accordingly he declared •* Thomas 
^(TMMi; Jefferson President of the United States.'* The two 
WvvU (Jj^ additional votes for Jefierson were given by the dimd- 
[^^JtY^ci^^rf states, Vermont a nd Maryland, a Federal member 
\frtfN >^^ ^ ^^^ casting in a blank. The tw6 states which vo- 
v\/nvV" ^^ '° blank were Delaware and South Carolina. The 
^ \^ four states which persevered in the vote for Burr 
i^^ \y were New Hampshire, Massachusetts, Rhode Island, 
^-^y^ j^ and Connecticut. Thus ended the electoral drama, 
*^0D U ^'^ * catastrophe sufficiently bitter in its ^ects on 
L^*^jiyJ!v * the vital interests of the country. Of these, some no- 
Mf^^^ tice will be hereafter taken. Suffice it for the present 
ijto say, they were sucfc as, in my judgment, fully justi- 
^M^ (J^?*^fied the vote we gave on thp.t occasion. 
Itr nrtTv!^ ^^^ remainder of the session 'wns devoted chiefly 
•^ iK-to the passage of appropriation bills and 6ther ordi- 

rfA/ \/vK*<*^nary business. A few days before the close of the ses- 
^ KtW^ sion, several of the Federal members obtaining leave of 
w "^^-^^'^^^ absence, their political friends were left in a minority. 
S>AVi/*4ivy When, therefore, near -the hour of twelve 6'clock at 
^ . night of the third of March, Mr. Nott, of South Cai% 
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olina, rose, and, addressing the clerk of the House, 
moved the customary vote of thanks to the speaker, 
strange as it may appear, the motion was opposed by T. 
T. Davis, of Kentucky, and 6. Christie, of. Maryland, 
.in a strain, of the most vulgar abuse o{ that venerable 
man ; and, what must seem incredible, this « * * * 
was sanctioned by their party, except three or four of 
the speaker's anti-Federal colleagues, who^ by civilly 
retiring from the floor, enabled us to carry the resolu* 
tion* It is indeed painful, at this day, to see on: the ^ 
printed journal the names -of A Gallatin^ N. Macon^J 
and E. Livingston among the herd who gave their A ^j^/. 
assent to a course as discourteous, as it was unpro- / . 
yoked, unjust, and unprecedented. The speaker inade Z^^*^ y 
a truly felicitous and dignified reply, anol, to the evi- ^/rtuitj 
dent mortification of his opponents, without conde- ^^^ /^ 
scending to take the least notice of their shamefid ex* ^r * . 
hibition of party venom ; but, near the close of his re- ** • :" 
marks, he paid the following tribute to the merits of r^^ p/^ 
his. politicsJ associates: "On this occasion I deem tlcvA^s 
myself authomed, /row .<Ae |?rc5eiil cireuvfistancez^ to iXv4vvf^ ^ 
declare, that those with whom I have had the honor ,\ ., 
here to act and think, whose confidence I have enjoy* ji 

ed, whose bosoms have been open to inspection, de^^^^^^ * 
serve, in my cool and" deliberate opinion, all the es- 4^,^j^^^.^_^ 
teem, gratitude, and affection which their countrymen \r^cL. 
can bestow. As the last words I shall utter as a pub- p ' 
lick man, I make this declaration in the presence of ^ / ^ 
the assembled representattves of the nation, and not uiAi^i}^ 
only so, but in the presence of that heart-searching ^\^ Yti\, 
God to whom I feel myself responsible for all my con- l^^Ci^M<^ 

After the uisual interchange of messages, the two^ j 
Houses adjourned without day* ^"p I* * 
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THOIUA J£FFEB0OK. 

Tm fimith cif Ma^eh, A.D« 1S0I, usbefed iit the new 
mdviiBflrtratioii tmdw ThomsHi Jelfefson. A £ffir ci)ap> 
acteristicks of tbe presMentv derived from aoAentiet 
tourcai, tnny tu>t \m mdesenring of iiotfce. 

la his inai^gtfral addfess he etdogkea the BatRmal Con- 
atkutkinu Aad yet, ift si teller to a knAgtt cofrearpocid^ 
eitl,* he Ind charged the Pedef alials wkh endeairoun t6 
impoae ufion the oomtry ** the Substance, aa they already 
had tbr/i»iii^ of the Brttiah tnofiarchy.'^ 

Ill the mat agddmay be proaofcmcea the Gonatftntton 
^m the fidl tkld^ of sue^eas^ enperimetrt,^ thua jiving 
Ma atteatatioa to the parity^ fidelity, said patriotiain of 
the very men whoii^ l^y fiadsehood and mtrigoe, be had 
traduced and sttpplsmted^ In the aame address, he ex- 
tols the virtues of Waid^gton ; and yet, in the letter 
already mentioned, be represents the adrmnistration of 
Wariiidgton aa conducted by those who had been ** Sol- 
omona m comicil and Samsons in the field, btrt whose 
loeka had been diom by tbe whore of England** 

And in the Autors^ a paper eataUished under his 
ailipices, an suticte appeared on the day affier WafAi- 
iogton's term of service expired, wluch quoted, with 
impious exultation, the language of Snneon on tbe ad** 
vent of the Saviour, and with solemn mockery thanked 
God thai iniqcnty could no toBger be sanctioned by the 
name and authority of Washington. 

In bia inaugural address the new preaident asserted 
that there existed in the nation no essential distinctioa 
of political psu^ties. ** We are all Republicans^ we «ra 
«tf FederalisU f expreamng his determination, that in 

* L6t(eittD Mnczio. 
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ppoiBtmentff to office his sole inquiry conosmng » can- 
idate should be^ ^ Is he honest f is he capable i is Im 
hithful to the Canstitntion P* and yet he was no sooner 
m in his seat than the war of extermination begao^ 
continued until every Federalist wa9 qected firoixi 
ery oflice thai was an bbject o( deirire to any of his 
herems, and their places filed with his favsourites. 
Notwithstanding' his avowed reverence for the Coa- 
jstitntion, ai^d hia solemn oath to support it, yet in hi& 
/first message to Congress he reeomnieiided the repeat 
I of the law organising the Cireuil Courts of the United 
/ States, while jthe judges were in the fxAl exercise of their 
1 authority, who would of equrse be t^us removed by a 
I legiskitive act, in direct vioktIioA or the Constttuti^iy 
/ which makes the tenure of their office ^during good be* 
I fkiviour;^ and yet the recommendation, or, rather, man* 
\ date, Was obeyed, and the judges hnrled from^ their seats. 
To the same Congress he reeommended the utmost 
frugality in the governmental expenditures, thus to- avoid 
•* taxing the mouth of labour i* and yet he approved and 
signed an act passed by the same Congress for the in- 
crease of the salaries of the heads of the departmc^nts 
from 93500 and 4^000 to 9^00 each, which eontinue 
to this day. 

To illustrate Mr. Jeflferson's avei'sion to our miStary, 
naval, and commercial interests, let the three following 
cases suffice. At his accession, our Httte army,* a raajor- 
generaPs command, barely sufficient to man our forts 
and frontier posts, waff by him reduced to a single 
brigade ; in consequence of which, many erf* our most 
important fortresses were consigned to desertion an* 
dilapidation, requiring a vast expenditure for their rep- 
aration on the approach of the war in wirich his success- 
or was involved. 
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The few frigates built. by the former administration' 
\ were, in ihe new order of things, laid up in ordinary ; 
and the live oak and other timber procured by that ad- 
ministration for six seventy-fours were» by the new 
president's order, immersed in fresh water to season, 
by which process they became. rotten to such a degree 
as to be utterly unfit for ships ; and, to cover the dis- 
grace of the transaction, were afterward cut up into 
gun^boats — a dead loss both of the timber and the ex- 
pense of their construction. 

To destroy, as it would seem, the highly prosperous 
commerce and navigation resulting to our country from 
President Washington's proclamation of neutrality, Mr. 
Jefferson recommended to Congress, in a secret message, 
to pass an act laying an embargo, unlimited in duration, 
I on all our ships and vessels. The measure was adopted 
|in secret, and With indecent haste, by which a loss, es- 
Jtimated at. more than one hundred millions of dollars, 
Iwas incurred by the commercial and navigating inter- 
^lests of our country, without computing the profits which- 
/ a continued exercise of their undoubted rights would 
\ have secured to that enterprising class of our citizens. 
If, in this brief survey, we look in vain for those en- 
larged views, that stern integrity, and high sense of 
honour which should characterize a successor of Wash- 
ington, what shall we say of him as a subject of the 
I ^s^^^ty* moral government of Jehovah? Think of his visiting 
i^yr^-tA^ the tomb of Washington, and shedding c rocodil e teara 
\i^^K\\^-^\ over his remains; a transaction evidently intended, for 
** JLcnS^ it was extensively published, to favour his election to 
jjiftU ^*' , I the presidency, but which was truly distressing to Mrs, 
iS^''*\'T'i V / Washington. She assured a party of gentlemen, of 
'.jT »^s^ X/ "^^^^ I ^^^ ^^®» ^^ ^^^ house in January, 1802, that, 
^ T next to the loss of her husband, it was the most painful 
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occurrence of her life. He must have known, she ob* f'^Jim^^ 
served, that we then had the evidence of his^rfidy in -^ i ^ 
the house. Think of his spending the last years of his w^WUk-j || 
iadvanced age in preparing his atheistical yirorks for the LfriA^A^ 
Ipress, and the last moments of his life in charging his ^ ^^ 
gi^andson to publish them to the world, and such bias- Iam-^^<^ 
phemies, too, as the worM had never heard, and such as Ojt^^ o^ 
it would be the height of irapiety-^to repeat; and who fi \j^a^^ 
was this grandson ? The son of his only surviving ^ y*^ 
daughter, a woman of rare accomplishments, of exem- ^ HVvv\ 
plary piety, a professor of the Christian religion!! \Y \/t^}l^ 
Strange that the Legislature of Virginia should have ^ ^^ ^ 
appointed this blasphemer sole regent of their Univer- i* j^, 
sity ! Against the remonstrances of the faculty, he ex- ^y^f^-^^ 
eluded every species of religious influence from the j^jr^'^*^ 
students; but scarcely had the clods; of the valley cov- i- a<vtK4^ 
\ ered him, ere the exercis.es of Christian worship were y^-nj jL- 2^ 
I introduced and still continue to be faithfully observed. * , jlr 

FEDEltAj.Isk AND ITS FRUIT^. ( v Xvf {). tJUi^ 

The contest for national independence, though by the iUihv^t'\ 
Divine blessing eminently successful, necessarily ex- ^jj^ ^uT 
hausted nearly the entire resource^ of the. country, and />, . v ivvi r 
thus subjected our publick councils, both of the general ^. «^ 
and state governments, as well as individuals in great ifj 
numbers, to serious embarrassments. The pressure fell ^^^^ 
I with redoubled weight on the New England States, h^ ^ ;\.; 
I whose contributions to the war, both in men and mon^y, /t », ^^ : 
I far exceeded those of any other portion of the Union. ^ ' ^^' 

I Although, after the extinction of Continental paper / ^ / / 
money, the loans obtained from Prance and Holland, jy^'^^^^i \ 
and the supplies furnished the troops and naval force of ^ ^ ^'^^-^^ ; 
/ our French allies, occasioned a visible increase of metal- ^' ^vwL? 

K 2 >/vi^.^ ♦ 
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ment, like all other evidences of the publick debts, 
whether of the general or state govemments, were con* 
stantly depreciating in value ; in short, the peoj[de g^i- 
erally appeared to have lo^t all confidence in their gov- 
ernment and in each, other. To finish the climax of 
misfortune, an insurrection broke out in Massachusetts, 
which shut up the courts of justice in two large coun- 
ties, and threatened the entire overthrow of the Com- 
monwealth ; and as symptoms of a similar spirit ap- 
peared in other states, the horrours of a civil War seem- 
) ed ioevitable. At this dark period, well might the heroes 
and patriots of the Revolution feel that they had fought 
I in vain, ^ and spent their strength for naught'' Yet, 
though sadly mortified, they were not disheartened. 
The correspondence of many of those illustrious men 
with General Washington at this p^iod is full of inter- 
est. They expressed their reliance on Divine ^aid in 
upholding a nation which bad been so miraculously 
preserved, and, notwithstanding the dark, aspect of af- 
fairs, their confidence in the intelligence and energy of 
the people to guard their independence with a vigilance 
surpassed only by the valour which achieved it. At 
length the sentiment became very general that a con- 
vention should be called to revise the articles of Confed- 
eration,' and report the result of their deliberations on 
the then existing posture of our national afiairs.. Such 
a convention met accordingly in Philadelphia, in May, 
* y^^r A.D. 1 787, of which Greorge Washington was president 
^"'' pr- . Meanwhile, the spirit of insubordination had been quelled 
VSf'^^^^'^^ in New Hampshire/and several other states, and the in- 
f^jy^ surrection in Massachusetts effectually put down by the 
V "• . ^military force of the state government; and the atten- 
. , -vN & ''" . tion of the whole Union was now directed with anxious 
) o. . . ^ ^'expectation to the concentrated wisdom of the several 
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states then imbodied in Philadelphia. That august as- 
sembly protracted their sjsssion to the month of Septem- 
ber, with little prospect of uniting in any useful result 
until near the close of that period, when, on motion of 
Dr. Franklin,* a chaplain 'was appointed to .open the 
sitting each morning with prayer, a duty which had un- 
happily been omitted. He reminded the Convention 
that the room in which they sat was occupied by Con- 
gress during the darkest period of the Revolution, and 
never did that body meet a day without commencing 
with prayer. "If," said he, *^a sparrow Can not fall to 
the ground without the notice of our heavenly Father, 
can we expect an empire to rise without his aid ?*^ The 
entire speech was an unexpected and adimrable display 
of native eloquence and undissembled piety. To the 
praise of Divine Grace be it said^ a spirit of conciliation 
tod mutual concession became immediately visible, and 
the beneficial result soon appeared in t te drau ght of a 
National Constitution^ which was presented to Congress, ' 
and by thatbody "submitted to the several states for 
their ratification. In the state conventions, the same 
anti-Federal spirit which opposed the enlargement of i \\ \ 
the powers of Congress was now exhibited with in- i i 
creased acrimony against the adoption of the new Con- K^'- J t^^^^ 
stitution. It was not accepted by Rhode Island and '- ^ i\ ('^ ^ 
North Carolina, and encountered a violent opposition /v^^v i! 
4 in the large states of Virginia and New York. In the ^.i .i/T^f -^ 
\ latter, a large majority of the Convention was utterly ^ u-^\^r : 
\ hostile to its adoption. . •i^*^*^' <^ 

I The state had established an impost for her exclusive f^ 
penefit, by which the other states, and particularly Con- i^ 
hecticut and New Jersey, were inade tributary to her /!^^ 

* See Dr. Franklin's excellent speech in the Appendix to Pitkin's 
Histoiy of Hie United States. 
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I CQstom-houto. She was, therefore, strongly disposed 
I tcT rely on her own resources, and let the other states 
take care of themselves. But white the CoDrenlkiit \n« 
near the dose of the sesnoa, and obvkMisly resciTed toi 
reject the proflered instriimeDt, official mteUigewaa prov« 
identialljr arrived that New Hampshire had adopted iU 
and [that} being the ninih state, the ConstitutiQn, agreeh 
ably to one of its articles^ was to go mto immodtate op< 
eration. This erent, which produced a bwst of jay 
through the country, and parttcularty in tke gity of New 
York, whose delegates, and those of West Cbesler, were 
the only Federalists in the Conrcaition, was employed 
by Colonel Hamilton with «ich sdbdasDg efibci est IQ 
produce a reluctant majority of three in fetTor of a^ r^ti* 
fication. Thud, duritog the year I786» eleven 9M»9 ao^ 
eepted the Conslitution. At the elections which foltow<^ 
ed, the man whose wisdom and i^aloar, by the Ues^og 
of (?od, had mainly achieved the deliverance of fiur 
countryJh>m colonial bondage, was uoaniipou9ly ehosen 
President of the United States* and the first Coi^reas 
commenced its session in the city of New Yorkt tb^ 4th 
of Marel), A.D. 1789; To that illustrious body duties 
were assigned of no ordinary magnitude. Our Mtional 
afiairs, to human view. Were nearly in a hepelen^ eon^ 
dition; like the |M*imeval elements of the earth, they 
were ^ without form and void, and darkness was upon 
the face** of them ; but the same glorious Being who 
said ** let there be light, and there was light,^ directed 
the tried servants of the people to measures which* by 
a salutary course of operations, ^' brought light out of 
darkness,** and^ order out of confusion-'' A new organ- 
ization in every branch of the national service became 
indispensable, and it was accomplished so perfectly as 
to have hitherto escaped any material alterstion amifl 
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the political changes which have ance oecunecL The 
treasury departmetit was confided to Alexander Haoul- 
ton» who, by his meonnparable defense of the natiooal 
Constitution on its first promulgation^ was justly conaid* 
ered the most acconf ptished statesman of the age. His 
reporta on revenue and'finapce^on the agricQltural^man* 
^ ttfacturing, and eommefcial mterests of the country, on 
the currency, on the publick debt, and the mode of fbnd^ 
ing and of finally extinguishing it, by establishing a sink- 
j ing fund of his own felicitous invention, are aU monu- 
/ meats of political wisdom which may serve as models 
) to fiiture generations. Their efiect oiLtbe poblidL mind, 
1 even before they were acted oa by Congress, was au- 
/ spicious, and emphatically so when they were adopted. 
PubKcfc securities, being the evidence of the paUick debt, 
from a low state of depression rose at once above par 
value, and a healthful action pervaded the various occu- 
pations of society. The offices of^he government were 
filfed by men of talents and integrity, and without jmy 
intentional distinction of parties. In short, the affairs of 
the nation were in a prosperous train ; and it was hoped 
that the bitterness of party spirit would be mitigated, if 
not subdued, by the obvious amelioration in the circum* 
stances of the country. Vain hope 1 A^ii-tederalism 
sympathized with French /aco&ini^m, earnestly contends 
ing that our government should make common cause 
with our French allies*. Loud was the clamor when 
President Washington expressed his disapprobation of 
Democratiqk societies in our country, which had become 
affiliated to those of Paris ; and still louder when he 
issued a proclamation of neutrality, although no meas- 
ure could have been more just or more beneficial in its 
consequences. Our neutral commerce became at once 
a source of incalculable profit to the nation, and so coxh 
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/ tinued throughout the entire period of the Federal ad«> 
ministration, and until it^was sacrificed to Mr. Jefier- | 

^/^\v son's restrictive system at the instigation, or, as many 
' (\ believed, the mandate of Bonaparter"'lNrot to dwell long- 
er on a subjecfV^IGTch. might fiH volumes, what, it may 
be asked, did the Federal party accomplish ^r the ben- 
efit of our country, by the blessing of Heaven, although 
resisted by unqualified and unrelenting opposition ? 

Answer, 
p- — I The formation of a c onfederated R epublick, by the 
^ vi * V A « *■ kdoption of a iiations L Constitution, I 

f^ QuiiiThA^ The organization of the government under that Con^* 
W^^a£^4v f^itutipn, and in a manner so perfect, as. to discourage 

^'^'i^pjiupl Provision for a per manent seat rf th e govertiment ^^^^ 
4>h*'t^v4. and the exclusive jurisdiction of the TequTsite territory^ ^*^*^ 4^* 
M */'^^, The establishment of a fiscal and revenue system ad- kn^ 
Ifi^t^i^ u equate iq tij^ national exigencies, without laying «ny 
p\^Wi4^t^ perceptible burden on the people. 

^*j >*. The punctual payment of the loan obtained from >kW^^ 
^^\r ^^ France and Holland during the Revolution. lA/"tt#AJj 

J T^'*^*'*/ Ample provision for the final extinguishment of the ^ fjj^ 
\wK IK C/vwMebt, both of the general and state gov^niments, incur- k^^^,^^!^^ 
•1 Htn^liiu'red by the Revolutionary War, and this through the A|*JU*> 
>il\^*fCi\^ operation of a sinking fund so admirably constituted, as ^^ u] 
>rvAK/ fc" >* that, by a process unperceived by the publick eye, not ^^^^'^^^^^ 
ovL ttu-riwO'^'y has the defbt of the Revolution been extinguished, 
• X^'Uv^fk^"^ ®^®^ *he debts since contracted by the purchase of 
xZT^ Louisiana, as well as the debt incurred by the late waf 
^^!^^^ Great Britain. 

^^^^ jr L<The establishment of a national bank, and, as a Heces- 
^j ^ lgA*! y consequence, a sound national currency. 
frr^^f|.*^L Encouragement of industry and the useful arts^ in all 
'•-Tv^^i^v^ jtheir forms, by a judicious tariff. m 
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Encouragement of the fisheries by suitable bounties. 
Protection of our carrying trade by a discriminating 
duty on foreign tonnage. 

Friendly relations formed with foreign nations and 
the Indian tribes^ 

The forts and posts on our frontiers retained by the 
British in violation of the treaty of peace, surrendered, 
and articles unexecuted on our part settled by amicable 
adjustment 

A navy auspiciously commenced, and a hand^me 
provision for its enlargement. 

The government administered in all its branches and 
details with perfect fidelity, so that, on a thorough in- 
vestigation* by the following administration, not an in- 
j dividual Federalist^ clothed with an office of any grade 
) whatever, was found a defaidter to the amount of a 
/ cent, or in any respect unfaithful to the trust reposed in 
/ him. 



PRELACY. 

If Prelacy was authorized by Jesus Christ or his 
apostles, have we not reason to believe the New Tes- 
tament would have contained explicit evidence of the* 
fact, with rules to be observed in the selection of can- 
didates for such a distinction, and a specification of the 
peculiar duties attached to it? While particular di- 
rections, in these respects, are enjoined relative to the 
qualifications and choice of elders or bishops, a pro- 
found silence is maintained as to any such character as 
a Prelate or Diocesan Bishop. That so much caution 
should be required- in the appcMntment of elders, and 

• By a oommittee of seven memben, of whom one only was a Fed- 
enlist. MQiat was their morfification to find tbe only defiinlten were 
men of their own party, from i M«mitMl Bandolph downward f! T^MM^f 
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DOt a word said re9pecting thek sulijagatioir ta^ any 
spiritual sBperiouf other than the grerioes Kearf of the 
Church, is satisfactory proof that no such saperienr can' 
rightfolly exist. The apostles were essentiaHy elders 
and teachers, aside from their capacity of witnedses of 
the SaviourV resarreetion, and their tHiracmlons or pre- 
tematurat gifts ; these were adjunets to their oi^ee, di- 
vinely ordered to give efieet to the first pronniljgatioii 
of the Gospel. Peter and John claim the title- of eldem ; 
BBd Paul declares thai Christ seDt him- *^ia preach Uie 
Gospel,** and he styles bisisetf a precfeeber, aiid an 
apostief and teacher of Ihe G^eoliles. It is also- re- 
corded that he was^ specially ordained to Ihe office last 
memlioBed jointfy with Barnabas at Antioch, by the 
command of the Holy GJiost, and through the agency, 
not of smy apostle, but of an ordaining ^coancil, com* 
posed of prophets and teachers then in that city, Mrho, 
*' having fasted and prayed, laid their hands on tkem, 
and sent them away.''' Paul and Barnabas, thus com- 
missioned and sent forth, entered upon the scene of 
their laboorsy and ordained elders In eveiy eity ; wher- 
ever converts to Christian^y had associated together 
as a diurch, they were thus supplied with eiders, who, 
we may fiurly presume, were men of their choice. 
Timothy was cardaiiied an elder or teacher by the hav- 
ing on, of the bands of the Presbytery^ . Paul, who also 
(^cialed as one of the elders on that oecasioa, remind- 
ed him of the transaction as an incentive to exemplary 
diligence and fsitfifulnesB in the discbarge of his min. 
isterial diztLe% oo&veying^ at the same time, to every 
unprejodiced reader the impression that ordination by 
elders was the usual and legitimate method of induc- 
tion to that sacred office. Timt Titus, also^ wss thus 
ordained, niay be safely inferred from his performing 
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the iser^cfed ef sm elder, asr t>oth be and Tfmotby ex- 
ercide^ fh« ordainiftg powM* itt mwnierotw instancey. 
A hki^ adweafe fer Prelacy ha» aajerf ed Iha! Timothy 
and Titm were appoicrted by the apoi«ltIe» tbeir swc- 
cesser*, anrf Ibset they acted asr siicfc m these cases. 
Bow ? " We«io est hcftfes- vtventis." How could the 
apotftfe* have 9«c<5e*9ors when they were in the firil 
exercMJe of ihek otRee 7 Wffl k be pretended Aat the 
apostles eottld add to their own mimber ?• Sorely ei- 
ther sepposilSoft is prepostercMis. And, in truths what 
can be naore absard than the pretence of an *• apostot" 
teal succession?** The apostles were distinguished 
from other presbytery «ni tea<;hers soktg\yy their tes- 
timotty to the resurrection of the Saviour, and the gift 
of tongues and miracfes, neither of which could be the 
sobl^ct of inheritance, succession, or of transfer in any 
niode whatever ; they were absohitefy inalienable. 
The conclusion itf irresistible that the apoi^tles could 
have no successors^other fhan in the capacity of elders' 
or feaehertf; and it is worthy of -special notice, that 
the final command of our Lord, " Ge ye^nd teach all 
iiati<ms, baptizing them in the name of the Father, and 
of the Son, and of the Holy Ghost,*' wa» addressed to 
the apoatles emphatieaUy as teacfiers, an_d extended to 
all others who shottM ^lereafter sustain the office of 
elder or teacher in every succeeding Age of the Church. 
The connnand was accompanied with the declaration, 
** Lo, I am with yon always,, even unto the end of the 
world:** not that the declaration imported a promise 
that their existence in the flesh shouM be commensu- 
rate with the duration of the world, much Ies» did it 
hold out a lure to ambition, by assuring them of pre- 
eminence over a subordinate priesthood* No, it was- 
Ibe cheering promise of his divine aid m the discharge 
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of their arduous dutiaf , they knowing ful] weU what 
would be the final and glorious result of their fidelity. 
That. the apostles thus understood their ascending Sav* 
iour, is evident from the whole tenour of their ofiicial 
conduct and demeanour; for« although there were ''di- 
versities of gifts'* and ** of operations/' they were all 
under the guidance of ''the same spirit" Consider 
their exalted devotion, their unwearied labours in word 
and doctrine, and their unassuming deportment toward 
all engaged with them in the furtherance of the Gos- 
pel. Mark the courtesy of Paul ; for although, if oc- 
ca3ion required, he could " reprove sharpl)^'' " for edi* 
ficaticm," yet his brotherly kindness to those employed 
with him in the same glorious cause, styling them hi^ 
fellow- workers, and claiming no ascendency, is worthy 
of all praise, as is the noble and independent spirit 
with which, on emergency, he could supply his wanta 
by the labour of his hands. Observe, also^ the address 
of Peter to the elders, not in the authoritative tone of 
a superior, but with fraternal exhortation as a co-pres* 
byter, being himself ^also an. elder." Nor can we 
overlook the humility and meek benevolence of John, 
" the beloved disciple." Indeed, the apostles manifest- 
ed no pride of office ; they exacted from no one either 
fealty or homage, in obedience to the Saviour's precept, 
" Be not ye called Rabbi, ib.r one is your Master, even 
Christ, and all ye are brethren ;" language than which 
none could more strongly express the parity of the 
ministers of the Gospel, or more effectually annihilate 
all claim to any degree of prelatical superiority. 

Thus, from a review of Gospel history, it is obvious 
that the functions of preaching, and of ordaining oth- 
ers to preach, were performed by men, whether apos- 
tles or othersi in the character of elders and teachers i 
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and we shall be sustained by the best commentators in 
saying that the fbur-and-twenty Elders (presbuteroi), 
who, in the vision of the Apostle John, surrounded the 
throne of God, were representafives of the Church 
militant under both dispensations, in the glorified as- 
sembly of the Church triumphant. 

In conclusion, allow me to observe, that the careful 
reader of ecclesiastical history, subsequent to the age 
of the apostles, will readily discover the origin and 
trace the gradual advancement of Prelacy. He will 
perceive clerical, like political ambition, leading its as- 
pirants on with enticing prospects -from year to year, 
and, I might say, from century to century, until the 
fourth, when, under the auspices of Constantine, it at- 
tained the elevation of an intinpiate union with imperial 
authority. For its progress to a final consummation, 
recourse may be had to the chronicles of the Vatican. 

Painful, indeed, is the reflection that a reformed 
Church should profess to uphold, on Scripture testi- 
mony, an institution which constitutes ai least one item 
in the catalogue of papistical innovations. 

^ A Layman. 

N.B.^— Why is it' that a diocesan of the Episcopal 
Church, in ordaining a priest, calls two or more of his 
presbyters to lay their hands also on thei candidate ? 
Is it not fin unequivocal acknowledgment that their 
authority to ordain iis equal to his, or is it mere cere- 
mony, and, of course, the desecration of a solemn or- 
dinance? 

March 13, 1844. 
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September, 1842. 

▲ SHOBT COLLOQUY BBTW£SN AN EPISCOPALIAN AND ▲ 
HE W SCHOOL GONGBEGATIONALI8T. 

A* Will you oblige me with a perusal of the Confes- 
sion of Faith adopted by the church of which you are 
pastor? 

B. The Bible is our only rule of faith and practice. 

A. Ah ! then you are not. connected with any par- 
ticular denomination. Suppose, now, you should ^ con- 
form" to your old Mother Church ; her Articles and 
Liturgy fully acknowledge the Holy Scriptures as the 
only foundation of our fiiith and hope. She will be 
happy to receive you to her communion. 

B. Although a bishop myself I am not an Episco- 
palian, in your sense of that .ternu 

A. Do you say you ar^ a. bishop, and yet subscribe 
to no specifick creed ? 

B. What can be more specifick, as well as compre- 
hensive, than the confession I have already mentioned ? 

A. Comprehensive indeed it is, in one respect ; for 
it comprekends every Protestant sect in Christendom, 
inasmuch as all avow the Bible to be their rule of faith; 
but if considered as a criterion by which to distinguish 
the various classes of nomiixal Christians, it is far from 
being specifick. I take it, a creed is merely.an epitome 
of doctrines contained in. the Bible, serving as a sym- 
bol of union to those who entertain similar views of 
those doctrines, and forming likewise a test of admis- 
sion to their fellowship — a measure which seems indis- 
pensable, since that blessed volume has been subjected 
to such a diversity of interpretation. But I had sup- 
posed you, until now, to be the minister of what is 
called ^a consociated church." 
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jgL Aad you sappoaed truly, for «o I atn. 

A. How is this T I have se«i your " Platform," and 
it requires you not only to acknowledge the Bible as 
your rule of .fartb^ but, to entitte you to admission as a 
member of the Consociation, you are e3^>ected also to 
•*osrn" one of the following creeds **to jbe agreeable" 
to that Divme standard, to wit, 'either the Confession 
prefixed to the Platform, or the Doctrinal Articles of the 
Church of EngUmd, or the Westminster Confession, or 
the Confession agreed on at the Savoy, Now which 
of these four confessions did you "own" **to be agree- 
able** lo the Holy Scriptures ? 

B. ** The first is not our rule, in distinction from the 
others named ; and the Bible, in distinction from all 
these, is our only rule of faith." 

A» Then, as your language plainly imports, you dis- 
card all and each of the specified confessions ; conse- 
<}uently^ you have no organic form to distinguish you 
from other sects — »no bond of union which can avail, to 
-constitute your churches and societies religious corpo- 
rations, witb their legal advantages, or which may 
serve as a requisite test of admission to their commun- 
ion, if communion there can be without organization. 
I am confident that all your churches are npt liable to 
fluch Bn ** unworthy imputation." But pray inform 
me, air, liow you obtained ordination without express- 
ing your assent to the interpretation of the Word of 
God ectitained in some one of those confessions ? 

B, You are rather more particular in your interrog- 
atories than is desirable. I hope, however* it will sat- 
isfy you to be informed that the only assent required is 

"rOE SUBSTANCE OF DOCTRINE." 

-A. Is it possible ? Who decides what is, or what is 
not* :suhstftm:ie of dogtmei the .^jiamiprer or ttte can- 
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B. The latter, uadoubtedly ; otherwise there might 
be no escape from a rigorous inquisition. 

A. Surely nothing could be more unsatisfactory or 
more deceptive than such an assent Under the sweep- 
ing generalities you have mentioned, hoW easily may 
a ministerial candidate of grossly latitudinarian princi- 
ples obtrude himself upon an msuspecting parish, and 
poison it with his heresy, while he subsists, it may be, 
upon a fund expressly consecrated to the support of 
evangelical truth! It is not wonderful that some of 
your churches; are infested with pestilent doctrines. 
I lament that there should be the least departure from 
the pure principles of the fathers of New England ; 
for, much as I love my own church^ I can not withhold 
fr6m those godly men my profound veneration. While 
I regret their severance from the Anglican Church,! ver- 
ily believe it proceeded from upright motives. ' Their 
adherence to the doctrinal articles of that church re- 
mained unshaken to the last ; and I am happy to per- 
ceive an express recognition of them by their success- 
ors, the firamers of the Saybrook Platform. In short, 
it is my solemn conviction, that to the enlightened and 
elevated views of the Puritans as a body^ in relation 
to the reciprocal duties of ruTers and subjects, must be 
attributed no small portion of the boasted freedom of 
Britain, and the very existence, as well as aggrandize- 
ment, of our American Confederacy. I- hope^ there- 
fore,^ to be pardoned for testifying my respect for their 
civil and religious institutions, and my sincere concern 
for their preservation. 

B. 1 thank you, sir, for the favourable opinion of those 
good men which you so freely express. If they had 
lived, however, at this period of the worlds they might 
have been imbued with ^the sfikit ov tb« ags,'* much 
to their advantage. 
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Jl. Th© " spirit" to which I presume you allad^ is 
not &ew. It appeared in thfe days of Aogastine, ai 
tipell as at diflbrent periods since ; for« like (^rlaio bod- 
ies which visit X\m ]^aiietary systlrm^ it is not only er^ 
ratic in its i^cf&i^B, but a^sarly periodical in its visita* 
tiduS^ '' perplelEmg'' ^b^rches ** with h^ of change/' 
kt Idast 41 &tien as xmi^ in a o^ntary. l( I may ex- 
tend %h% %ure, it wall m iis perth^lidn in Pr^ident 
Clapp's day ; and that eminently pious astrlmomer fa« 
▼our^ the woridwitfa a paniphlet aocUrateiy describmg 
ail the phendm$%k which then attended its appearance. 
Suffer me to state, briefly, some of the^sharacteristicks 
of that spirit, as. described by him.. In the first place, 
the man infected with it was exercised with an uncon- 
querable aversion to Cteeds ^d confessions, and de- 
clared the whole Bible to be his toly rule of faith ; to 
avoid embarrassment, however j he would ^cofnsentlo 
the iuhstante of d tat&cJiisni at tonfesiiofti^ He rnain*- 
tamed that mati is bom into Ihe world in as perfect ii 
state of rectitude as Adam Was at his creation ; that 
hd^is not obliged to conform to any Standard of moral 
perfection other than the pursuit of his own mteretft 
and happiEiess; that sin consists entirely in his i^et 
pursuing his own interest, for the only criterion of duty 
to God is self-interest ; that it is absurd to suppose thM 
God should implant grate or holiness in any man, or 
keep him from sinning, as it i^rooM interfere With his 
free agency, and the free and selMeferffeinihg poWer 
of the will ; that the actions ef nio^al agents can be 
lieither virtuous, vicious, nor free, tmless tb^y are done 
by a man's own power, iior unless he hite the power 
to do the contrary ', tod th^t the happhie*s <rf the ^eft- 
ttire is the sole end of the creation. 

Whether -afiy, and what resemMfeftce this descrip- 

L 
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tion may bear to the spirit of the age, is referred to 
the decision of your own observation and experience. 
It would seem incredible that the human intellect 
could be so perverted as to deduce such sentiments 
from^he Holy Scriptures; and it shows how liable to 
suspicion is the pompous professioQ of the Bible as 
the rule of faith, to the exclusicm of any and every 
epitome of Divine truth hitherto adopted by evangel-^ 
ical churches. 

B. As I am not disposed to engage in religious dis- 
putation, you will excuse me from repljdng to your 
remarks. 



BEMAEKS ON A CONCIO AD CLERUM, 
iTotke Editor cf tke WatehnuM,'\ 

SiH, — ^In a late number of your valuable paper, a brief 
notice was taken of three of *' the causes of disunion" 
stated by the preacher of the Concio ad Clerum^ at the 
late Commencement in Yale College. Will you allow 
me to submit a few remarks upon the two remaining 
causes assigned by him on that occasion! They are,.'' a 
neglect to cultivate the spirit of the Bible,'' and ''the 
true principle of Christian liberty, practically too much 
overlooked." 

" The spirit of the Bible" is pronounced by the preach- 
er to be " a moral temper of spirit" Now, is this phrase 
a mere pleonasm, or does it belong to the nomenclature 
of the new theology, and Convey a meaning which none 
but the initiated understand? Whatever may be its 
import, the preacher complains that it has given place 
to " a disproportionate attention to cfoc^n'na/ knowledge " 
to too much discussion and speculation, ^d the main- 
tenance of an exact and rigorous orthodoxy." Whence 
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has all this arisen ? Did he imagine the Cbriiftian pub^ 
lie had lost the power of recollection? Is it necessary 
to inform him that for nearfy^ fifty years no portion of 
Christendom enjoyed more perfect unions or exhibited, 
itt a higher degree, the loveliness of the Christian char* 
acter, than the consociated churches of Connecticut, 
until a teacher acquired unenviable celebrity by his 
itiemorable Concio ad Chrum? until doctrines were 
revived which had risen up and were put down more 
than twelve hundred years before, and the revival of 
which was accompanied with the same duplicity and 
evasion whiclrmarked their first introduction, and which 
were practiced with such success as to deceive, for a 
time, even Augustine himself 7 It W9uld seem that the 
Concio ad CUrumj of pure and peaceful origin, has be- 
come ^the tocsin of discord, and is now brought out to 
sustain its predecessor by bewailing disunion, dispara- 
ging doctrinal knowledge, and denbuncing a rigorous or- 
thodoxy. ' But a faithful ministry will not be diverted 
froih their work by artifices of any kind. They clearly 
perceive the day has arrived foretold by the apoMle, 
when men " will not endure sound doctrine^ and when, 
of course, it is the solemn duty of the watchmen of Zion 
to " speak the things ^hichhecome sound doctrine^ and 
** by sound doctrine to exhort and convince gaiiisayers.'* 
To decry doctrinal knowledge is the resort of error- 
ists of every name, especially of such as wrangle for 
human sufiiciency, and against the strictness of the Di- 
vine law and the sovereignty of its Author. But, Mr. 
Editor, there is harmony in the truths of the Gospel, a 
commune vinculum^ a connection so intimate that ho 
one doctrine can be withdrawn from the system with- 
out impairing, if not destroying, the beauty and symme- 
try of the whole. Strike out, for example, the doctrine 
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of original mn^ as defined in ibt Westminster Catechism^ 
and as denounced by the preacher, and what is the 
consequence bnt the necessary fall of the doctrine of 
the atonement also ? For, if nuin is not bom a sinner, 
when does he become so ? Is it answered, *^ When he 
transgresses a positiTe law 7" I ask. What is the earli- 
est age in which this may be done ? ** We do not 
know," is the reply. Being, th^n, a free , agent, wUb- 
tnU moral MatM, why may he not Continue such ? For 
if, as the oew^school men alledge^ he is able, by his own 
efforts, to renovate himself in case hoidoes transgress, 
why, by an equal exercise of poorer, may he not avoid 
transgression, retain his native innocence, and thus 
render any atonement unnecessary? He assuredly 
may, upon this theory ; and hence, it is believed, ev« 
ery nominal section of the Christian Cl^Qrch who have 
denied the doctrine of original and total depravity, 
have also^ with lamentable consistency, rejected the 
doctxms of the expiatory sacrifice of Jesus Christ* .For 
what can be more preposterous than to suppose thai 
glorious Being would offer his life a contingent ransom 
for creatures who might or might not become tuners I 
Vain is the attempt to escape from this dilemma by 
talkii^ about ^ evil tendencies" and ** evil propensi- 
ties." None siach can exist but in evil natureSf nor 
does either Scripture or reason admit that there can be 
an intermediate state between innocence and sin, be* 
tween 'purity and impurity in moral beings. The 
preacher and his friends may try to conceal the naked 
feet by declaiming against *^ physical depravity," ^con* 
created sin," with other epithets 

**.€£ ksned Umgth and thtiadaiiif aounoLV' 

•Still, the humbling truth will remain, clearly revealed 
in the Word of God, justly defined in our Confession of 
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Faitby fully confirmed, by human experience, and haph 
pily expressed by the great Christian poet, in language 
which every individual of our race may adopts 

*' I from the stock of Adam came, ■ 
Unholy and nnclean; 
All my original is shame. 
And all v j n^tnrot bjjb^" 

Thanks be to Grod, a fountain i8 set open in which 
all this impurity may be washed away ! In a word, 
we are assured from the highest authority that doc- 
trinal knowledge may be rendered the infallible test 
of truth. •• If any man;** says the Saviour, " will do his 
win, he shall kneu> of the doctrine^ whether it be of 
God.'* Let the faithful pastor, then, ^' reprove, rebuke, 
exhort, with all long^sufibring and doctrine^^ in the con^ 
fident expectation that ^ his labour will not be in vain in 
the Lord ;'* that ^ the fruit will be unto holinesa> and the 
end everlasting lift.** 

It must be acknowledged, Mr. Editor, that a fearful 
spirit of innovation is disturbing the tranquillity^ as[ well 
as sullying the purity, of the Christian Church. The 
moral darkness which has overspread the country that 
gave birth to Luther, and was erst illumined by the 
first rays of his mighty genms, is extending it9 lurid iik* 
fluence to our own. While the tinsel of German liter- 
ature has dazzled the eyes, the pestilent dogmas of 
German theology have poisoned the minds, of not a few 
of our countrymen. Especially are these efifecta viai^ 
ble in more than one of our tbeologpieal seminaries in 
New England, and in no small number of her minis- 
ters and churches* Unless the God of our fathers 
shall interpose, the fairest inheritance which any peo- 
ple under heaven have derived from a pious and mag« 
nanimous ancestry, is in danger of utter deiolatioiu 
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Let the priests, the ministers of the Lord, weep 
between the porch and the altar, and let them sat, 
Spare thy peqpls, O Lord, and give not tht herit- 
age TO REPROACH. 



D I V O E C E. 

iTo ike Editor of the ComgregationmlUi.'] 

Sir, — ^Yoar efforts to awaken publick attention to the 
alarming facility with which Divorces are granted in 
this state, entitle you to the thanks of the religious, 
and, I may add, the patriotick portion of your fellow- 
citizens, composing, I should hope, a majority of the 
Commonwealth. I was not aware until lately^ that our 
General Assembly had multiplied divorces to such an 
unprecedented extent, that the practice had even 
grown up into a system, so that a rule has been adopt- 
ed for the appointment, at the beginning of each ses- 
sion, of a Joint Standing Committee on Divorces ; that 
is, in effect^ a committee to report '^the ways and 
means" by which the most sacred of all human ties 
may be dissolved. No doubt the business of the com- 
mittee will increase in a duplicate ratio from session 
to session. Their report will furnish a scale by which 
matrimonial discord may be graduated, and the dis- 
contented and the dissolute in married life enabled to 
\ calculate with, sufficient exactness, to what height do- 
', mestick broils must be carried to insure a final separa- 
tion by legislative interposition. Who does not see 
; the fatal tendency of such a course, and that, if pur- 
; sued, it will, in the end, not only poison the fountain 
of domestick enjoyment, but sunder all the relations 
/ that constitute the social state ? And who can rise 
\ from .the contemplation of this most painful subject 
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without being folly impressed with the wisdom, as 
well as- the authority of the divine precept, "What 
God hath joined together, let not man put asunder V* 

I was present, sir, when the eloquent and powerful 
sermon of the late President Dwight was delivered, to 
which you have referred. It was not the main object 
of the preacher, if I rightly remember, to censure the 
General Assembly for adjudicating in cases of divorce, 
as comparatively few instances of such an interference 
had then occurred, although that body did not wholly 
escape animadversion ; but it appeared to be his chief 
purpose to condemn the latitude of the existing statute, 
and to urge the expediency of so modifying it as to 
restrict a dissolution of the conjugal rel^tiovi, when le- 
gally formed, to the case, and the only .case, in which 
the Saviour of the world has permitted it to be done by 
any human authority whatever. A strong and visible 
impression was made upon the minds of the members 
by the president's unanswerable appeal to their intel* 
ligence and patriotism. Many, and, I confess, myself 
of the number, who had previously justified the law, 
avowed their conviction that it ought to be amended 
by adopting the propaeied limitation'; but the session 
being near its close, the subject was not then taken up, 
and, unfortunately, escaped further notice amid the 
political agitations which, preceded the adoption of the 
present Constitution. Since that event, so far from 
modifying the obnoxious statute, it would seem the Leg- 
islature is endeavouring to outstrip the courts of law 
in the ungracious em{doyment of annulling the most 
inviolable of all contracts. 

That a free allowance of polygamy and divorce, or 

either of them, has been the precursor of national ruin, 

lis the melancholy testimony of all history, sacred and 
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{»:ofiui«« Mor^ than five bu&dred years elapsed from 
the foimdatioiL of Rome before an instance of the lat- 
ter occurred, and the growing frequency of the prac- 
tice that soon followed, led, in the opinion of the 
Earned PuffeiKlorf, to that corruption of morals which 
was the true eafi^e of the decline and fall of the Ro- 
inan Empire. But that a professedly Christian com- 
piunity should openly transgress a precept of the Sav* 
)Our po clearly and unequivocally pronounced, at the 
fisk of ineurring the awful retribution with which na« 
f ^ODdl si|i8, sooner or later, are sure to be vbited, must 
be ascribed either to deplorable misapprehensi<H^ ox 
tQ the most daring presumption. I know it is said 
that thc^ pveeei^ should be considered as ^ drawn'* 
^om the Saviour rather than as a free expression of 
bis viewift whereaa itNis a constituent portion of his 
Bermoq w the. Mounts and no one injunction of that 
perfect code of morals is more esiplicit in its terms, no 
GSid wbicb more deeply aflbcta the individual and so* 
eial interests of man, no one the yiolation of which 
wiU more eertaifily provoke the righteous judgments 
f»f Heaven. 
Cases may undoubtedly arise in which hushi^d and 

(wife ought to he separated ; without the liberty, how- 
ever, of forming another matrimonial alliance, except 
in the solitary instance authorized by the Saviour. If 
the parties will quarrel, separate them from ^ bed and 
beard'' with no prospect of legally forming a new 
oannection, and how rarely would the remedy be 
sought ? Let the law oi the land be thus modified, 
and a more powerful pacificator of domestick ieuds 
oould scarcely be devised. Provocations deemed in- 
tolerable under the present lax system, would lose 
j much of that obaracter under the prgposed modifioa* 



^tion, and be followed/ it is believed, by a spirit of mu- 
tual forbearance and concession; for it is impossible 
to conceive of a stronger incentive to a disregard of 
^he marriage vow than the facility which the present 

iw and legislative indulgence afford for dissolving 

lat relation. . 

There is an evident departure from the divine law 
upon this subject both in England and in Connecticut, 
and, what is liot a little singular, the departure is in 
opposite directions. In England, the divorce a vincu-' 
h matrimonii^ or ^^ from the bond of matrimony,** is al^ 
lowed for no .cause whatever arising subsequenil'^ to 
the marriage, not even for-adulierify but the divorce a 
mensu et tharo^ or separation from ** bed and board,'* is 
permitted; white in this state the law recognizes 
adultery* and three other grounds as sufficient on 
which to decree a total separation, and makes no pro- 
vision for the divorce a mensa et thoro. It ought, how- 
ever, to be observed, that only one of the causes re« 
cited in our act can be said to militate against the di- 
vine law, and that is ^* three years willful desertion, 
with total toeglect^f duty ;" for as to •*fri.udalent con- 
tract,'* and ** seven years* absence not heard of," the 
act is, in effect, merely declaratory, that in the former 
case no legal marriage had ever existed, bell)g void 
firom the beginning ; in the latter* that the lapse of time 
shall be deemed fH-esumptive evid^ice of the death of 
the absent party ; accordingly, our courts have decided 
that no formal decree of divorce is necessary in the 
latter ease in order to Jegalize a second marriage. 

The allowance of a divorce, or, more property speak- 
ing, a separaHun frmn bed and i^arc^,. sk> Cur from im- 

* Adultery as defioed by the conunon law, luid not lA t^e i:oitiicted 
Miwe ci llie Bttttate for tlM» patbhiiieiit e# tiM* 
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pugning the divine law, as one of yotir correspondents 
has alledged, is in accordance with the recommenda- 
tion of the apostle, 1 Cor., vi., and is^a measure at 
once preventive of evil, and highly remedial where 
evil exists. Barbejrrac, indeed, considers the chapter 
just cited as authorizing a total divorce in case of 
** willful desertion ;** and it is not improbable that the 
original framers of our statute unwittingly adopted his 
construction, although the apostle expressly directs 
that the party shall remain unmarried or be reconciled. 
At any rate, by no fair interpretation does he authorize, 
in the case there under consideration, a dissolution of 
the nuptial contract so as to render either party again 
marriageable; nor can it be presumed that the apos* 
tie had the remotest design to abrogate a positive pre- 
cept of his Divirie Master. 

The alterations, then, which seem desirable in the 
existing statute, are, first, to strike out .from the first 
section the clause, ^ willful desertion for three years, 
with total neglect of duty ;" and, secondly, to add a 
section authorizing the Superior Court to decree a 
** separatum from bed and boarJT for desertion, and 
such other causes as to the wisdom of the Legislature 
shall seem proper, with the requisite regulation re- 
specting alimony; thus transferring the whole power 
on this subject to the proper tribunal, and confining the 
authority to declare the marriage contract dissolved 
to the cases specified in the first section, when amend- 
ed, and to those only. 

Having, in this manner, provided for a dissolution 
of the conjugal relation when alone it is allowable, 
and invested a court of law with power, in suitable 
cases, to decree the divorce a mensa et thoroj the mem- 
bers of the Legislature will xkoX only have exonerated 
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themselves from a burdensome and perilous responsi* 
bility, but will have manifested their deep concern for 
the interest and honour of the state, and, what is more, 
their reverence for the precepts of that glorious Being, 
who has so freely bestowed upon us, as a people, the 
inestimable blessings we enjoy. 



THE SLAVERY QUESTION. 
iTo the Editor of the JVatchman.'] 

SiR,'^=^It is the remark of a distinguished author, that 
** if a writer were gravely to demonstrate that the sun 
shines in a cloudless day, he would beget a doubt in 
the mind of his reader, if hot ati attempt to refute his 
argument." No one listens patiently to labored proofs 
of a self-evident proposition^ and if vituperation be 
added withal, apy thing but conviction will be the re- 
sult. Such, it is believed, has been too much the 
course of the "Anti-slavery Society." They have in- 
' suited oinr understandings at the North by officious at- X 
I tempts to enlighten us on the subject of the abstract 
' rights of man, and their violation in the person of the 
Southern slave. They have oflfered to the slaveholder 
of the South, not only the same indignity^ but have 
superadded charges of some of the blackest crimes to 
be found in the records of human guilt. What are the 
\ effects thus far 7 Not the liberation of a single slave ; 
oa the contrary, the riveting of chains which in many 
instances we have reason to believe were ready to &1I 
,off : not the conversion of a single slaveholder to their 
views; on the contrary, a disposition is engendered to 
defend the strange paradox, that the perfection of the 
[social state consists in the combination of political lilh 



erijf with domestick shvmry I Would such a pirepoi^w- 
fms doctrme )iavQ ever eBtered ih» mind of an indi- 
yiduM at the Stoi^th, if he vrere not driven to it by the 
iadisoretioiiy not to say infatuation, of. our pseudo- 
reforaoers? Never^ 

Let U8 look for a moment at the measuresf adcqpted 
by the society to remove the curse of slavery, virhich 
lies so heavily on our country. What efforts do they 
put forth? In the first place, a levy upon the.publick 
;of some forty thousand dollars in a' single year. For 
I what purpose? Is it to redeem the children of bond- 
' age, as far as the sum will go 7 No ; it is to prepare 
and disseminate publioations touching the horrors of 
riavery, and to send forth agents and missionaries. 
; Send them whithwr } Is it to the South, to preach re- 
pentance to the slaveholder ; to entreat him, by all that 
is tender in humanity and iiacred in refigion, to ^ let the 
! oppressed go^ free F No ; tbeae modern misnonaries^ 
j piale and female, possess. little of the spirit of the apos* 
; tles» and stiU less of that of the martyrs ; no, they are 
to keep at a statfe distance in the North,, ta hurl indeed 
denunciations at the South, but chiefly to occupy them* 
selves in disabusng their fellow-citizens of their prejo^- 
ees, in demonstrating that there is really no fundaniMit* 
el distinotioo between ^ Uack and white ;'' that the tri« 
fling difference perceptible should be noUy disregard** 
ed, and, in short, whplly merged in a free and generous 
amalgamation. It also appears to be the special duty 
< ^f these agents or missionaries to perform regular oir« 
• cuits through the non-slaveholding states; to miforce 
j these doctrines by appropriate harangues} to. exem- 
plify them by a publidi and familiar commixture with 
j the colored race ; to establish a sort of political inqui- 
atioQ, by irhich the candidate for popular sufl&age 



(shalU at he would t^void th^ir displeasure, attest his 
loyalty to their prinoiplcs j A©d, fiually, to bear pa- 
tieDtly the scoffs of nn mdigDatit <^Qsifiuiuty» and look 
with compcHBure on tbd too certain, oonsequeAOea of 
their labours^ iu the disturbanqe of the pabri<d^ peace 
by riotous aasemblagea» ai:id the lawless destmotiou of 
property and of life* New, however pure may be the 
views of the society^ who does w>X see that the direct 
tendency of their measures oaik be no other than to 
I perpetuate the bondage of 4he blacks* to sow dissent 
I sion between the North and the ^outh* and ultimately 
I to sever the firaternal ties which ae happily unite us aa 
I one people? 

Is there, then, it may be aafced» no remedy for the 
enormoua evil of slave^jr ? I answer, yes* If we are 
inclined to ^ do justly," as well as ^ love mercy,^ the 
remedy is within our reacJh* Itet it be borne in mindt 
that "we, the people of the United States," have all 
participated, in a greater or leas degree, at the North 
as wril aa at the South, in the practiee of holding the 
African race in bondage. - Our national Constitution, 
oovejrt but intelligible lan]s«age» recognises a right 
f prjsiperty in slaves i provides for the return of fugi^ 
iTss to their owners ; makes this ap^K^iot of property 
[a qualified basis of repreaentation.in Cougreas; ren^ 
ers the masteor UaUe ftr ^Ueea thereon s and, finally, 
oogh our reporeseotative^^ we^ the people, have ae* 
ualiy augmented, as eceaaion required, the national 
venue firom thie very eourcet It ia too late, theui 
r the natieeal government* if it poisessed the poweri 
to tell the aoknowledged preprietera of this ta:iable 
I property to surrender it et onoe^ t^itbout any remu* 
aeration whatever. No government profess»ai^ to be 
^actuated by the loineiplea of dielnbutive jusliee gquM 
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\do it; nay, not an individual possessed of honesty or 
honour would give his assent to such a measure. The 
British Parliament, although unlimited in power, was 
incapable of doing its colonial subjects the palpable in- 
justice of liberating their slaves without adequate com- 
pensation. While the American Congress is abun- 
dantly able to remunerate the slaveholder, a question 
may arise whether it is clothed with sufficient author- 
ity to coerce his acceptance of a compromise. That 
the offer, however, would be accepted^ if made, there 
can be little doubt. My word for it, the patriotism of 
the South would, in that case, promptly Tespond to the 
justice of the North. In the first place, then, has Con- 
gress power to make the offer 7 ** To provide far the 
publick welfarfT is one of the specified objects of the* 
Federal government I ask, without fear of an an- 
swer in the negative, whether a case can be imagined 
which more Vitally concerns the welfare of this Union 
than the abolition of slavery ? Could Congress, in the 
exercise of that beneficence which ought to character- 
ize a Christian nation, grant to the unfortunate people 
of Caraccas the means of repairing, in some measure, 
the desolations of an earthquake, and has it no power 
to relieve our own country from the efiects of a still 
more dreadful scourge ? Is it objected- by some high- 
ly sensitive abolitionist, that the proposed redemption 
would be nothing less than governmental traffick in 
slaves ? An answei* to soch an objection will be in 
season, ^hen the Parliament of Great Britain shall be 
condemned for a similar traffick, and our own govern- 
ment for a similar redemption of American citizens 
from Algerine and Tripolitan slavery. 

Secondly, Have we the means of compensating the 
slaveholders? T answer, yes, abundant means, and 
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more than sufficient, from the avails of pur national 
domain. To no conceivable purpose could that fruit- 
ful source of future collision be more beneficially ap- 
plied. Two cjvils would be removed at once : the fn- 
cubus of slavery, and the. '* apple of discord" between 
the old and the new states. And, in truth, can it be 
more or less than sound policy, as well as substantial 
justice, that a grievous calamity, which we have all, in 
some degree, contributed to incur, should, under the 
smiles of divine Providence, be taken wholly out of 
the way by one united and patriotic oblation on the 
altar of our country's' peace and safety 1 

What disposition should be made of the slaves, when 
liberated, is a consideration which beloi^s to the de- 
tails rather than to the main object of the measure. 
In my humble opinion, the choice should be given 
them, either of returning to their native land in our. 
^national vessels, under the auspices of the Colonizaticm 

lociety, or of remaining as free operatives in their 
present location, where, I verily believe, they would 
[prove more useful than ever to their former owners, 
|who, in return, I doubt hot, would reward their fidelity 

»y studiously promoting their present and future hap- 

dness. 

Such, sir, are the impressions^ briefly and imperfect- 
ly exp]^essed, of an aged citizen upon a most painful 
subject — a subject involving the highest interests 
and brightest hopes of this great republick. Having 
lived through the storm of the Revolution, and through 
dcenes, since that eventful period, scarcely less peril- 
ous, I am brought to the solemn convidtion that our 
existence as one nation has at no time been exposed 
to more imminent danger than at this very moment. 
Our deliverance, under God, must be achieved by de- 
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cMire action, guided by a spirit of mutual ooneession ; 
in short, by the union of honest hearts and strcmg 
hands; and we may then confidently trust that the 
glorious Being who has , hitherto sustained us wiH 
crown our efforts with success. 



Sim, — I took up the closely-printed pamphkt of ooft 
hundred and twenty-five pages, entitled ^Emandpetka 
in the West Indies," in the ^ope of finding a fiiU aeoount 
of the roeasurea which were adopted for the abolition of 
slavery in the British calomes^ Sent out as were 
Messrs. Thome and Kimball, the special envoys of the 
American Anti*slavery Society, we bad reason to Q2>- 
peet that, after a ^ ax months' tour in Antigua, Barba- 
does, and Jamaica," these gentlemen would have pre^ 
sented a mass of information on the. subject of dieir 
mianon sufficient to satisfy the most inquitttive reader. 
They give us, indeed, ample details of the civilities and 
hospitalities they experienced from all classes of the in- 
habitants, including the highest ciinl authorities* and es- 
pecially the ** colored gentlemen," one of whom they 
pronooBce ^in every respect the noblest maiw white 
or blacky whom > we met in the West Indies." They 
also assure us, what will be readily believed^ that emsA- 
cipation is hailed with equal joy by the master and ^ 
slave ; and they record, with apparent satislaction« the 
tone of exultation assumed by the British remdeots <ai 
the occasion, and the severe lerma in which they re- 
proached the United States for delaying the extirpatioii 
of slavery ; -it never once ooeuning to our patriotic en- 
▼oyeto lenund these gendemen that^bul for ttiai»tef« 
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ventioQ ^f th9 British «r^wi:i yrhea we were oolonies, 
slavery woul4» in itU probabilily, biive eeated to exist 
mnoDg us lQ»g belip>re we becajne m independent nation, 
and that British ^ubjeotSr therefore, of all men, should be 
the last tP c<mdenHi their Americiin brethren for coun- 
tenancing the traffiel; in human ilesfa. £very philan- 
thropist must rejoice that. Britain has at length yielded 
to the strong claims of justice and humanity, and that 
she now inrnishet to all dayehirfding communities an 
example eminently worthy of th^ imitation* It was 
under this impressien that I Ipoked e(Hmes4ly through 
the pamphlet just me<^tione4 ^r the act of Parliament 
abolishing slavery it) tbe^* West Indian territories ; or, 
if not the ^i^tire net* at least such an abstract of its pro- 
visions as wpidd afford i^ eompfehwsive view of the 
whole subject i but I looked in vain. We find, indeed, 
a i^ferenoe to tde statntj^ fer the purpose oJF condemning 
the apprwtioesbip Ity9tem» ^i w> details touching the 
(»)mpensation awerded to the slaveholderi^ the manner 
of its €liMribut¥>m or the yatuati<m of the slaves for that 
purpoee, ]n short, there i» throinghoqt a mysterious rc>- 
serve in r^Uw totbt agt of ParU^ipent i irom which I 
infer, that neither in the preamUei nor in the body of the 
aQt, is tho slave proprietor declsured to he a *^ robber and 
worse than a robb^r,'"'^ If such had be w its )wguag«^ 
we shoutdliNTobabty have seen the declaration displayed 
in very logibl? obarac^rs^ I al«E> inler that the Antt> 
slavery Soeic^ty, under whose euapioei the pamphlet is 
published, are opposed to the aUowanc<^ of any indem^ 
nity v> thacr Southern brathren w a consideration for 

* 8e6AaldtterMoeBd7pdt£qhedinllieNtowTovk(&<erTer,AoHB 
Oenit toith, &q., to John rT^pffu^ ¥^-* w wkich ihem v^vy tenas 
ave q^pHedto the SontherB ^v«liol4er, . How iB^pay wmop^ «a Qfi« tt^ 
same language, wliose %(her9^ gr whose grandfathen wqtq ^xt^t sooh 
robbefs! 
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liberating their slaves ; otherwise they would have ap- 
pended the British statute to the narrative, with a rec- 
ommendation to the people and govemn^nt of the Uni- 
ted States to **^go and do likewise.'' And, in truth, Mr. 
Editor, I have been both surprised and mortified at the 
utter silence^ in this respect, of the numerous petitions 
which, hav^ been presented to Congress for the abolition 
of slavery within the District cff Columbia. Even ex- 
President Adamsy through whom they were chiefly of- 
fered, who must certainly be conscious of what is right, 
and is endowed, in a good degree, vrith the gift of utter- 
ance, has been profoundly taciturn upon the point in 
question. Most of all am I astonished that the softer 
sex, who owe cro much of their loveliness to their nice 
moral sense, should have overiooked, in their memorials, 
the obvious duty of doing justice to the master, as well 
as of showing mercy to the slave. The ex-president 
possesses too inuch discernment not to perceive that the 
case is encompassed with difficultieis ; that, firorri the plain 
import of the Constitution, Congress has no more power 
to abolish slavery in the District of Columbia than in 
any of the states of the Union. I am not about to deny 
that constructively, its power, in the casie under consid- 
eration, Extends to both. the District and the States, but 
confident I feel that it can be exercised in neither upon 
any other principle than that of allowing a just remuner- 
ation to the slaveholder. The Constitution, as was ob- 
served in my former communication,recognizes the right 
of property in slaves, and guards it with strong remedial 
provisions. Whatever, therefore, may be the merits of 
the abstract question of right, the national councils are, 
in legal phrase, ** estopped from averring any thing con^ 
trary" to the plain terms of the Constitution, and their 
own legislative enactments* The Constitution also de- 
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j dares, ** Nor shaH private property be taken for publiek 
I use without just compensation." Tiie argument in the 
\ mouth of the slaveholder, then, is a short one, and as 
unanswerable as it- is brief. "The slaves upon my 
premises,'* he nwiy say, ** according 'to the Constitution 
and laws of the country; are niy property, and, being 
such, may not be taken from me by the publiek without 
t just compensation }" an argument which, in a parallel 
lease, seems to have been allowed its full weight by a 
British Parliaihent. We come, then, to the conclusion, 
that if slavery is an &vil — a great national evil, which 
LO one can doubt, a national sacrifice will be required 
to remove it What shall it be? the sword? the abo- 
[ition of slavery by the ^extermination of both the slave 
ind his master ? Who does- not Shudder at the thought ? 
1 Let it be done, then, say the abolitionists, by the Leg- 
lislatures of the slaveholding states. But are not the 
1 states equally denied the power of releasing the slave 
/without remimeratiiig the owner I Does not the same 
/constitutional prohibition extend to Ihem? In a word, 
i is not the right of property in slaves interwoven with 
\ their whole legal code ? v^esides, the states separately 
* are without resources adequate to the object. Nor can 
simultaneous action, which is here indispensable, be ex- 
pected from so many distinct Legislatures. Evidently, 
( therefore, the whole ihatter should be referred to the 
1 national authorities, under th^ir broad commission *^to 
•^provide for the general welfere." No coercion would 
/Nbe necessary, even admitting it could be rightfully ex- 
\ ercised. The spirit of mutua) concesinon — ^that noble 
I spirit which has already done so much for the preser- 
I vation of our Union, would at once enable the govern- 
ment to put this last finishing touch to the temple of lib- 
erty. Let Congress propose the measure to the states 



(xmceraed, with a pledge of the requisite funds, sc^fmg 
itself the exami^ in the District of Goluoibia. The ap- 
plication of a portion of the national domain would, aa 
heretofore si^gested, be a peeuliarly fit appropriation ; 
but it 18 wholly immaterial from what fiscal source the 
contributicHi.is derived. I do not beiieye a Tery lai^ 
som vould be required. Unless I am deo^Tod in my 
estimation of our Southern brethren»the barer ofier of 
the other statoB to do them justice in this momentous 
concern would be met with the magnanimity which 
forms so oonspicuous a trait in their character. Not a 
moiety of the slaveowners probabfy would avail them- 
selves of the pecuniary allowance. They woidd rejok^ 
rather mfi feir and honourable of^rtunity of emancipa- 
tkig themselvea as well as their 8lavei>^ ** without money 
and without prioe.'' No doqbt many individuals have 
been res^ramed from pursuing this ^course, partly by 
legidative impedunents, thrown in tli^ way at home» 
but principally by the threats and denuociatiotis which 
have been showored upon them in no stinted measure 
from abroad, firom a quarter, too, whence they had a 
right to expect nothing but Christian courtesy and fra* 
ternal kindnessL In short, sir» tlm great question of 
emandpation must be decided sooner or later, and the 
sooner the better. We can not esoape from it. 

Let us» in the Ne^ England States, bless God t^at 
slavery, which oxiated here in a limited degree, was by 
legislative acts in a course of extinotion before the adop* 
ticHi of the national Constitution. IiCt us remember that» 
in ratifying that instrument, we qav9 om assent to 

TAB TOI.1EATION OF DOMESTICK SLAVXEY AT THE SoiJTB* 

If we erred, the error was committed solely from mo^ 
tives of conciliation. Let us, in the same generous 
qpirit, unite with our Soiithein brethren in expiating tha 
crime, by blotting out the cause of it forever. 
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REMARKS ON FfiOFBSSOB ROBINSON'S RfiVlBW OP DJU 
GRANT'S WORK ON THE TEN TRIERS. 



The ReTi#W by tbe R#t. Professor Bobinson, ktely 
puUisbed* of Dr« A. Grant's Toliunc on ^ th6 N^sto* 
riansy" is an elaborftU attempt to o¥«rthrow the aa- 
thorns theory conGemiag the ^' loM tribes of Lusel/' If 
I can not adopt the conclusion at which the ivriewer 
has arrived, it is firom no want of respect for his per* 
soBal dnuraoter or his nseiiil researdies. The case 
presents n wngolar aspect. While the anthor professes 
to hare /smiif in the Nestorians a portion, at least, of 
the descendants of the ^ teon tribes," the reviewer, on 
the octttrary, contends that 4hey never wen A»(, but 
were safely restored from captivity to iIm land of their 
fo]«fetl»rs» If be is right, them is an enrd at once of 
the ocmtroversy, and of the solicitude tnanifetfted by 
the civiUxed world on the sid>J0ct for ft long succession 
of generations. Let us, then, in the fint place, coneid* 
er what.evidenoe is adduced in support of hi$ theory* 

There is an incipient and obvioas errour, I apprehend^ 
in the profeseof^s calculation. He assumes that, at the 
final captivity of Israel under Shalmaneser, ^a lafge 
body of the people" still t^mained* He has, theri^ore, 
overlooked the clear and unequivocal declaration ^ 
the sacred historian, 2 Kings, xviL, 18 : ^ Therefore 
the Lord was very mngry with Israel, and removed 
them out of his sight ^ Iftertf limits ii«9ie j^ k(< Ite £rjte ^ 
Jmdah eafy;" neanicg, no ddubt, the kiMgdam of Ju« 
dah, aiekiding Benjamui and the Levites. ^ If^ after this 
strong language, we admit that any were left, their 
number, unless we do violence to the text, nuist hav# 
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been exceedingly small.* Of the few who were thus 
left, a part, or their descendants, in the pious reigns of 
Hezekiah and Josiah, probably united with their breth- 
ren of Judah in the worship of the true God, and ulti- 
mately accompanied them into captivity. It is worthy 
of particular notice, that each of the Assyrian mon- 
archs, Tiglathpileser and Shalmaneser, carried their 
captive Israelites to^'^Hala and Habor, by the river 
Gozan, and the^cities of the Medes," territories in which 
is understood to oe embraced the identical region now 
occupied by the Nestorians. The captives were allow- 
ed to hold lands, erect houses, and, in short, were per- 
mitted to enjoy the usual privileges of subjects. 

About one hundred and forty years after the captiv- 
ity of all Israel, and their establishment in Assyria, 
Nebuchadnezzar led Judah into captivity at three dif- 
ferent periods, the last in the reign of Zedekiah, when, 
so thorough was the removal, **none remained save the 
poorest sort of people, who were left to be vme-dress- 
ers and husbandmen." All these captives were car- 
ried to the province )>f Babylon^ far short of the re- 
mote location assigned to the Israelites. There could, 
consequently, have been little intercourse between 
them ; nor, after a separation of nearly one hundred and 
fifty yedrSf added to their long prior hostility, could 
much of personal or national sympathy be presumed 
to exist. 

After seventy years of their captivity had ^elapsed, 
the proclamation of Cyrus was issued for the restora- 
tion of the captives taken by Nebuchadnezzar to their 
own land. Ezra informs, us this measure was adopted 
in fulfillment of the prophecy of Jeremiah, which strict- 

* The nation bad been greatly reduced by preyious captiyitiea. 
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ly confines the promised deliverance to '^the people 
whom Nebuchadnezzar had carried away captive from 
Jerusalem to Babylon." Accordingly, the proclama* 
tion was limited to a single object, as was also that 
which was subsequently issued by Artaxerxes, and 
under which Ezra proceeded with his recruits to Jeru- 
salem. Nor does it b^ any means appear that all, or 
even a majority, of the captive Jews availed them- 
selves of the opportunity to revisit their native country 
for the purpose of repairing the desolations of Jerusa- 
lem and the Temple. And as to the ten tribes, no license 
to return was given them by either of Uie royal edicts, 
much less any assurance that any jpart of the territory 
of their forefathers would be restored to them. Nay, 
if permitted to depart, why would they abandon their 
comfortable establishments which they and their ances^ 
tors had securely occupied for more^ than two hundred 
yearSf without^he remotest prospect of improving their 
condition by a removal ? That Israelites taken cap- 
tive with the Jews might accompany them on their 
return, is dot improbable ; Nehemiah, however, ^fter 
setting apart, by lot, one tenth of the people to dwell 
at Jerusalem, say» expressly, the rest ** were in all the 
cities of /ttrftfA, every one in his inheritance.^^ Where 
is the evidence that an individual of the ten tribes wcls 
restored to his inheritance? Biit, to remove all doubt 
on this point, contemplate the number of Israelitesf and 
Jews in Assyria and Babylon sixty or seventy years 
after, when Haman conspired against Ihem, as record- 

* The appeUatdves Jews axid.~I*raelile$ were frequently confounded 
after the captivity. The diBcriminatios, however^ will be easily made, 
a ondentood as it ought to be, secundum subjeetam nuUeriam. As Jn* 
dah was carried captive to Babylon, the term Jews was there familiar* 
ly applied, particularly iu the B(MJl of Esther, to the whole twelve 
tribes. 
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ed in the Book o[ Esdiei'. Wbat must htvB b*« tho 
number of their fighting mea^ wfami moretfaea levoBf 
ty*five thousand of their etemiee irere slain 'by timr 
hands t Certainly ttot less dwn one hundred tfapasand^ 
and their entire population e^eeding one miUron. 

Task now for evidenoe of the return of ^hsa peopler 
to the land of their Ibriifabere. IfonO ii slated by the 
reviewer* fie has {ufniabwi oonjeGtum^ and suggest* 
ed probabilitiea, bat ae to proo^ there it abeolatriy 
none th^t in my view deserroi the naaeo; and it is 
the dbeeneeof iiU poritive evMinQce respectmg the w^ 
ual condition of the tsll tribes wbich has given rise to 
the epithet ^ lost*" and the multiplied speceiiatiQAs gosh 
ceming their probable destiny. The aootoraie aad jo« 
dicioui Jiistorian* Pfideam/ expresses tb^ opinion that 
the tribes remamed in the loea^on aiisig^Md to diem by 
their conqneror^^ and, to a great exte^ bscnxte AmBi* 
gamated with the neigfabonring: Gvntik stations. 

Xjet Qs, hi the next place, consider whether waj and 
what light Dr. Oratit has thrown npcai a siibject in** 
voived in so much darkness. It is not often that we 
meet with a more tiirilling narretite ^lan thetiecount 
of his visit to the Independent Nestorians. Tfa^r pe* 
cttliar situation, enrroi^ided by implacable and sangain 
nary foes, had strongly attracted the attention of our 
worthy missicttaries at Qai^oomiah, especi&Uy afteir a 
pressing^invitation from their patriarch to visit them# 
Having at length obtamed the sanction tff the PrudM^ 
tial Committee of the American Boards it Was r«ol ved 
that Dr. Grant should imdertake the enterprise, beset, 
as it was, with dangers of no ordinary kind^ Without 
taking any extraordinary measures for eHber his a6< 
commodatioiji or defense, fae went forth with the hu-' 
mility of a primitive discip^and the fortitude of a mar- 
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tyr ; aaexample of heroidk be&evolence rarely ^tn^s^-. 
edyiiappily iiluatrating the spirit of a ChriaUan soldier,, 
and the good providence of God ki hi$ preservation. 
The fearless miasionary passed the territory of the fe- 
rocious Koords unhurt j oven hoiids red with the blood 
of Shulz were extended ta him in UndoesiEl. By a most 
providential comcidence, a man whom the doctor had 
formerly heated of a grieyous mala4y9 presei^ted him- 
self at this juncture to express Us graliiudey and ten* 
der his services as a guide ; and tfius, after a difficult 
and toilsome journey, the weary but joyful traveller 
readied the place of his destination in ^safety. A ipost 
cordial reception was given him by the whole popula* 
tion, and for several weeks he enjoyed the hospitality 
of the pious'and venerable patriarch* Sviffice it to s^ay, 
he found in that sequestered region a better state o{ 
society than he had e;xpected^ and a purer Christianity 
than exists in any other part of Asia, as well as aa 
earnest desire, on the part of clergy and laity, fpr en- 
larged means of intellectual improvement. and, above 
^1, for copies of the Holy Scriptures in their vemacur 
lar tongue. He ascertained^ tQ his 0ati£|faction, that 
the people are descendants of Israelites-r-a fact verified 
by immemorial and unbroken tradition,. declared to be 
such by patriarch, priests, and laymen; that their aor 
cestors were early converted to the Christian religioi^ 
and that they have maiiitainecl their independency 
through aH the revolutio!is which .have swept nover 
every other part of Central Asia ; that tins statement 
•is confirmed by- the Hebrews in their yicijuty^ whp 
H^onsider and pronounce the Nestpriansas apost^tep 
from the Jewish religion, and, on that account, refiise 
■to hold any communion or intercourse with ^em. In 
^corroboration of tlus stat^lieat, th© doctor adduces 

' M 
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certain Israelitish usages and ceremonies as still oh- 
served^ by the Nestorians. In what light this latter 
species of evidence is regarded by the reviewer will 
presently appear. Let me now inquire, 

1st. What should induce any people. Christian or 
pagan, fabebf to assume the name and character of 
Jews or Israelites, a nation which,, according to their 
ovim Scriptures, had become ^'a hisinng and a re* 
proa^h," a sad monument jof God's retiributive just*^ 
ice ? Is it credible that a peo^e of plain and unsophis* 
ticated manners, like these Nestormnsr could be ginky 
of a dec^ticm so base and profitless, from any prin* 
ciple or motive which has. ever influenced human 
conduct? 

2d. If the Nestorians ieur^ not of Hebrew descent, 
what could tempt^tbe real Jews to declare them such, 
and treat them as apostates ? Can we^ resist the e(Hi^ 
viction that th^ declare the truth t. 

3d. Imniemorial traditi<»i, uncontradicted by higher 
testimony, is sufficient evidence of national origin. To 
customs and prescriptions of such duration as that*' iAe 
memory of man runneth not to the contrary f* great re* 
spect is paid in all pur systems of jurisprudmice ; and 
if the question, whether the Nestorians are of Hebrew 
derivation, were submitted to an intelligent jury, with 
the evidezH^e coHecled by Dr. Grant placed before 
them in a properly authenticated form, I am persuaded 
their verdict would be in the affirmative. Indeed, few 
nations could produce better evidence of their origin 
than the independent Nestorians ; nor is there, proba- 
bly, another on the globe which has existed so long with- 
out revolution, or any of the radical changes to which 
all human governments are exposed. I doubt wheth- 
er there is a Jew on th«ikartfi who can substantiate 



his claim to a descent from Abraham by higher evi- 
dence than tradition. As to relying on hi& observance 
of Jewish rites and ceremonies, it would avail him little 
in the estimation of Professor feobinson. The latter 
might, as in the present case, draw from his Oriental 
fund instances of similar usages in other nations to al- 
most any extent. " I am circpmcisecl,** says the Jew. 
•• So are the Mohammedans," the professor might re- 
spond. •* I abhor sWine*s flesh.** ** So do the- Copts." 
"I observe fasts and festivals." "So do all the Ori- 
ental churches ;" and in this manner, and at this rate, 
the poor Jew is completely denationalized.* 

Thus, uiiless I am deceived^ it must appear, first, 
that the supposed restoration of the ten tribes to their 
native land, in any considerable number, is wholly un- 
supported by proof; secondly^ in the absence of all 
evidence of their removal in any direction whatever^ it 
inevitably follows that they retained the location as- 
signed to them, according to the hypothesis of Prideaux* 
And although many may have adhered to their national 
faithi and although amalgamation with other nations 

* And yet the profetsor thinks that U(ke$ aid eircumeition ought to 
be practiced hf the NeatorUns if fhey were Jews originally. Tithes 
and the whole Levitical priesthood had no existence in Israel from the 
day thi^ Jeroboam renounced the worship of Jehovah^ and banished 
the priests and Lerites from his dominion, to the day of the final cap- 
tivity of the ten tribeSi a period of more than two hundred iimd dftf 
yeara. . Surely tithes werf not revived by the captives. 

Cireumcinon, and all the bloody rites And sacrifieeff under the Law, 
I had supposed were superseded and abolished by the new dispensa- 
tion. The professor, indeed, seems to intimate that the rite of circum- 
cision is stiU binding on the Jewish converts; but! am unwilling to 
believe that such is his deliberate ^opinion. His words are, ''The 
apostolic doctrine had reference otdy to the Gentiles, and no( to the 
Jewish concerts ; and Paul himself, at a later day, circumcised Timo- 
thy V* To draw broad conclusions^om narrow premises is considez^ 
ed bud logic. Is it otherwise in hermeneutics T 
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may have occurred to some extent, yet that a large 
portion embraced Christianityy and, by a course of de- 
Bceatf are now identified with the Nestorians, is a po- 
sition fairly sustained by Dr. Grant's vahiaUe publicar 
tiom That faithful and beloved missionary is now, I 
trust, at his post, pouring through the pYess light and 
joy over the benig^ed regiems which he had pre* 
viously cheered by his presence, and blessed yrith his 
medical skill and spiritual instructicNou With him I 
have no, personal aoq^aintaace ; and if an apology for 
this communication is demanded^ it must be found in 
my admiration of his character, and of the noUe cause 
in which be is engaged. 



THB FCBITY OF THE ENOUBH LANGUAGE DEFENDED. 
lAddr€t$ed to ike Editort of ike New York Mirror.^ 

While statesmen are manifesting their solicitude 
for the soundness of the currency, suff^ a plaih citi* 
zen to express his concern for ti^e purity of another 
medium of intercourse not less important in its bear-* 
ing on our social interests ; I mean the language^ par- 
ticularly its orthography. If one is endangered by the 
increased and increasing multitude of banks, the other 
is in equal peril frdm the multiplied innovations of pre- 
tended reforme;rs. In the former case, indeed, the 
evil exists in apprehension merely; in the latter,. it is 
already realized' in no small degree, and threatens to 
proceed to an extent still more alarming. Let a lover 
of pure English, from either side of the Atlantic, enter 
an American reading-rOom, where shall be spread be* 
fore him the diversified products of the periodical 
press ; let him behold the discrepancies in orthography 
which they exhibit* and the departures of nearly lUl 
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of them from the accredited gta&dards of thelanguage, 
and he would be apt to imagine thai our countrymen 
had incurred the fate of the builders of Babel I He 
would at least believe that a dialect is here springing up^ 
differing not less from his mother-tongue than the liuf 
gtui Franca of the Barbary coast from the true Italian. 
I believe it is generally ad;milted that the English 
language, long in a state of pup^ge, finally reached 
maturity, both in orthography and style, during the 
reigns of Queen Anne an^ George the First The 
form which each individual word then received^ wheth^ 
er from accident or design, and whether the best that 
could be devised or not, it has» until lately, been deem* 
ed the part of wisdom scrupulously to retain, because 
under these precise forms are embodied all the- rich 
and varied effusions of genius and imiagination from 
Addison to Irving.- Throughout the wholis of that 
bright and glorious period of our literature^ scarcely a 
word became obsolete, scarcely a letter was con* 
sidered eithelr misplaced Or superfluous. Wherefore, 
may l aSk, should this beautiful system be changed 7 
Why must the works of our dasiAck authors, by pre- 
tended reformations in spelling, be rendered unintel- 
ligible to the next generation ; or, if made intelligible 
by glossaries or through interpreters, why n^ust they 
be doomed to lose half their liWeetness, and all their 
freshness with the youthful reader, by their uncouth 
and antiquated appearance t Why, in short, should a 
foreigner be compelled to learn the language twice 
over, if he would acquaint himself with the best por- 
tion of our literature ? It is really difficult to conceive 
what benefit it is to countervail these evident disad- 
Tantages, and others that might be named. But it is 
pronounced, by sobie men of high hterary distinQtion» 
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a great improTement to reduce our ^ cumbrous orthog 
raphy^ 1^ stripping words of. such letters as are not 
essential to their sound. If this is correct doctrine, it 
must be applicable to all cases without exception. 
Let the experiment be made. Take, for instance, the 
verb knew (and what word calls more loudly for re- 
form 7) ; strip it of its first and last letters, which con- 
tribute nothing to the sound, and we have no, past 
time nii, participle -none. What a saving of types, 
time, and space I Proceed in like manner through the 
vocabulary, erasing all silent or redundant letters, and 
transposing and substituting others as the sound shall 
require, and what would be the result 7 Nothing less 
than to obscure the meaning of words; multiply am- 
biguities, confound etymologies, and, in short, to efiect 
an almost total change, in the written language ; and, 
as a natural and certain consequence, the fine classick 
models, the splendid productions of British and Ameri- 
can genius, must, unless reprinted in the new dialect, 
be utterly lost to all succeeding generations. Happily, 
this renewed barbarism would be confined to our side 
of the Atlantic. On the other side, both the language 
and its precious literature would still remain, at once 
the monument of British wisdom and American folly. 
Svffely we are not prepared for this I If we are nbt, 
let us not sufibr tbsit to be done in detail which we 
should certainly resist if attempted in the gross. 

The changes .to which I have alluded ar^ doubtless 
to be ascribed chiefly to- the two dictionaries published 
by Noah Webster, Esquire, at difierent periods. It is 
a singular fact, that two dictionaries of the same lan- 
guage should emanate from the same individual, diflfer- 
ing materially from each other, and still more essen- 
tiaUy firom all the vocabidaries which had preceded 
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them. Far be it from me to speak disrespectfidy of 
the talent» o£ this geatleman, or to engage in an ex- 
tended and critical analysis. of his works. His defini- 
tions are satisfactory, and if he had confined himself 
to this main purpose of a lexicon, he would have ren- 
dered ^n important service to the cause both of sci- 
ence and literature; His etymology also may be gen- 
erally correct ; BiEid yet, when, in the -mtroduction to 
his, larger work, he gravely informs .us that the Latin 
word malum is^derived from the Welsh word jnaU^ I 
must be permitted to receive his Persian and Arabic 
derivations with some £ew ^grains of allowance." 
This branch of philology, however, is comparatively 
of small moment It is from orthography that Ian- 
guage receives its '^form and pressure ;" and as outn 
has been set^d by respectable authority^ and sanc- 
tioned by the best usage^ the chief merit of a lexicog- 
rapher, at this .day, consists in suffering it to remain 
prjocisely as be finds it. Unfortunately, our author 
thought otherwise. . , , . . 

It is not my purppse, Messrs, Editors, to trespass 
upon your columhs~lby~a~pf otracte^ viev^ of these per- 
formances. I will niterely, in conclusian, advert to the 
peculiar hostility of the author to the vowel u, mani- 
fest in both dictionaries* This letter, it >seems,' was 
too great a favourite with our English fsithers to be 
retained in a vast catalogue^ of words, in which they 
had deUberately placed it, as wdghbaurf ewhmourf&c.^ 
&c. They were also, as you know^ particularly care- 
ful» when naturalizing a certain class of Latin words, 
to give them the national mark of u, as in Aoitotfr,/a- 
wmr^ and a multitude of others. The French adopted 
a similar course, and, much to their credit, they firmly 
adhere to it But it ill accords, we must suppose, with 
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our notions of itadependence, to tolerate these K'itii^ 
predilections. Accordmgly» the author appUes his 
clipping instrument unth merciless rigour, not indis- 
criminately, as consistency would require, but to every 
case in which the operation would be most sensibly 
felt Few changes are necessary in any language 
which has Attained to a mature steto; n<me, indeed, 
but such as proosed from the rejection of obsolete 
words^ and the admission Saf new terms, rendered n^ 
cessary, in the progress of human affairs, by new dis^ 
coveries, and improvements in- science and the arts. 
But the precise dress given.to any word when intro- 
duced into the vpcabulary, it. should be allowed, nay, 
compelled, finrever to wear^ The judicial maxim, stare 
decUiM^ is as worthy of acceptation in orthography as 
m jurisprudenee ; and let us remember, that every in- 
stance of innovation in spelling is just One istep taken 
in the track of pseuc^reform,, and tends directly ta 
the catastrophe which every sincere lover gH his moth- 
er-tongue should most anxiously avotcL 



THB BNGLISH LANGUAGEi. 

GjBHTtBiiBN,— ^A learned divine,* in a sermon latdy 
puUil^hed, has advanced, an opinion that the ^ English 
language wiH probieibly, ere long, become the prevail- 
ing language of the whole world.^' The prediction, if 
it may be called such, is enthled te respect, as'well fat 
the reasons which may be ofiered in- support of it, as 
for. the appeal it makes to the honest pride of every 
Briton and American, We if eed not dwell on the ev- 

* The Ber. Saomel MSDtf, D.D., of Hw theologicta.deniiiHffy, 



idenoe derived from. the superiour excellence- of the 
ianguage, it« copiotisnesr, its utirivalfod power of gtv* 
iiig expression to every shade of thought, nor^m the fact 
that it embodies all that is valaable in sci^nice, and all 
that is useful and elegant in literature ; there- are- other 
Considerations of suffioient moment to render its uni* 
versal prevalence a highly probable as well as desira- 
ble event. Who can doubt that, under a benign Prov* 
idence, our country is destined to impart her language, 
tilong with her free institutions, to the whole Ameri- 
can continenti Nay, from her unequalled increase in 
numbers and enterprise, who will say that even her 
population may not ultimately overspread every hab- 
itable portion of this entire quarter of the globe f Then 
contemplate for a moment the prodigious extent of the 
British possessions, composing an empire upon which 
it is no figure of speiech to say ^ the sun never sets." 
While over her vast domain Britain is spreading the 
genial influence of her laws and her jurisprudence, her 
benevolent societies, in concert with those in our own 
country, are carrying the iightis of science and religion 
into Africa, Greece^ Turkey, Western Asia, Persia, 
Hindostan, Burmah, China, the Indian Archipelago, 
Australasia, and the islands of the Pacific Ocean, thus 
verifying^ in its best sense, the memorable boast of a 
British statesman, *'the mother and daughter against 
the world V* for it jnust be admitted that, with the 
Bxceptibn of the United Brethren,' nearly all the mis- 
fisonaries and agents employed in the sacred enterprise 
of reforming *" a world lymg in wickedness" are.cUefly 
sustained by British and American munificence. And 
the better opinion appears now to he, that our lan- 
guage and literature must be brought to bear upon the 
great work of evangelizing the unenlightened nations 
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of the earth. The gross idolatry, for example, which 
sheds such a malignant influence o^er Eastern Asia, is 
so intimately blended ^th the pride of false science, 
that both seem destined to stand or fall together. His 
religion, with its thousand gods, is not more sacred in 
the eyes of a Hindoo, than his m<mstrou8 system of 
astronomy, geography, and metaphyrics ; all are com- 
prised in their Shasters, and, in his view, are equally 
invested with divbie and infallible authority. Hence 
the necesrity of disabusing his understanding before 
you can hope to make any successful impression up<m 
his heart Show him, for instance (and instruction in 
modem geography will do it), the absurdity of believr 
ing that this earth extends maily millions of miles,, with 
successive continents, and intervening oceans of sugar- 
cane juice, and wine, and milk; convince him of this 
one fallacy, and the entire fiibrick of his faith, theolog- 
ical and physical; fails to the grouiid. He abandons 
the whole at once, and his mind is open to the decep- 
tion of philosophical and evangelical truths. Now, as 
it is preposterous to even think of translating pur works 
of science and litei^tuf e into the languages of Hindos- 
tan,the inference is plain that the English. tcHigue, and 
with it the treasures of sound leliming, should be first 
imparted to its wretcheJI inhabitants, before we may 
rationally expect their reformation to become thorough 
and universal. The efficacy of this course is fully at* 
tested by intelligent laymen and experienced mission- 
aries, long x^onversant with the institutions and habits 
of that iU-fated country.* The same reasons apply, 
with more or less force, to Burmah, to China, and, in a 
word, to aU the pagan and heathen nations of the eartbt 

' * See.an adnurable report of the Beir. Mr. Doff to &e Oenenl Ai- 
■enbl^ of ficodaiid. 
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and it ia to be hoped the plan i>f combiniBg intellectual 
with religious culture will shortly be adopted at all the 
missionary stations now. existing, or wjiich may be 
hereafter established. }s it, then, too .much to expect 
that missionary 9eal, undei: the guidance of heaven, 
fostered by a spirit of enlarged benevolence at home, 
and aided by the facilities resulting from a boundless 
commerce, will, at no very I'emote. period, give a uni- 
versal currency to the English language, ignd with it 
the rich treasures of human science, ^and the inestima- 
ble blessings'-of ^'pure and undefiled religion?" Is it 
too much to anticipate the day when the voyager, 
British of American, in/viditing the most distant climes, 
shall exchange salutations with the inhabitants in his 
own native* tongue ; sI^U recognize around him tbe sure 
tokens of successful industry and of mental cultivation ; 
shall Hsten to welL*known accents, of praise in temples 
consecrated to Jehovah, and shall, behold— delightful 
spectacle ! — an English Bible the blessed inmate of ev* 
ery habitation ? Wha does not rejoice at the prospect 
of. such a consummation? .Who would not contribute 
to accelerate its approach ? * 

If, gentlemen; this hi^ distinction awaits the En- 
glish language, surely it becomes the solemn duty of 
the present generation to maintain its purity, and espe- 
cially to resist those invasions upon its orthography 
which threaten not only to mar its beauty^ but to de- 
stroy its identity. Every one in the least acquainted 
with the difficulties to be encountered in learning a 
foreign tongue, knows ^well the value of a precise and 
uniform orthography. Let the learner discover the 
variation of a single letter between bis text and his 
lexicon, and his progress is efiectually checked until 
he can obtain light from »»me other quarter. Now 
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thur emboinstineDt is sufficiently great when ooca- 
moned by mere typographical mistake in omittoig or 
transposing a letter. What shall we say of those who 
produce it purposely, by multiplying elisions and tran»- 
positions, without sparing words of the most sacred 
import, and without any other reasons than such as go 
to destroy the whole structure of the lao^age, if in- 
discriminately applied. The naked truth is, these al- 
terations are governed by no definite rule, but proceed 
wholly from caprice and whim ; and rare indeed are 
the instances in which evils so serious have resulted 
from experiinents of mere sciolists upon the credulity 
of the publick. Never, probably, since^the day when 
the ^ whole earth was of one language and one speech," 
has the settled language of any civilized nation suflbr* 
ed such egregious injury from' a frivolous love of change 
as our own mother tongue, in this otherwise highly-fa- 
vored comer of the English world. We riiould feel 
thankful to a kind Providence that the evil is confined 
to this dide cff the .Atlantic, and that even here these 
wretched anomalies hav^ obtained so limited a cur- 
rency, notwithstanding the attempts to circulate and 
uphold them by certificates and tesfhnonials more nu- 
merous, it is believed, than ever accompanied, any oth- 
er patented nostrum. The good sense of the pubUck 
lias prevailed. A few^ of our -periodical joumalil, in- 
deed; have adopted them in part, whose editors ne 
doubt amuse themselves with thct eccentricities of the 
Downing Gazette, without seeming to reflect that their 
own are scarcely less ludicrous. 

^< Who Txit moit l«Qgh, if Micb a man tiierc^ be! 
WbowMdaotweip^ifAtliciiswerobeT'' . 

Yes, gentlemen, I for one feel disposed to weep that 
some of our religious journalists are of this jiumber I 
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Althotigfa distingiiished for I^ammg and piety, they 
fiend forth their useful iht^ligehce in the garb of the 
new pseudography ; sound doctniie it nmy be, and ex* 
pressed in language pleaisrant enough to the ear, but 
frightful to the eye ; spelled in a manner which a lew 
years sinde would haye subjected a schoolboy to se* 
vere rebuke^ if not to. chastisements Why is it that, 
professing to nustain the cduse of Ihe Bib1e» jthey devi- 
ate so widely from its orthography, and thus, as far as. 
their influence extends, discredit the sacred volume it- 
self in the eyes of the rising generation, and not only 
the sacred volume, but the best and most approved 
authors in every department of literature ? The Bible 
i9 printed in England by pubtick cm^himtyi according to 
the accredited and estaiblished orthography. Our na- 
tional Bible Soc^ty, in their various editiops, conform 
to the English copy ; and it is not the least of the rich 
blessings derived from the sacred volume, that its in- 
vali^ble translation thus becomes, for both nations, a 
safe and unerring standard of the English tongue. It 
is in conformity witii this standard that our language 
must be communicated to foreign nations ; unless we 
mean to augment, in a tenfold degree^ the labour of 
acquiring it by ezhibitit^g two or more distinct dia- 
lects, and unless we also intend to adopt a course of 
instruction far diSer^nt from that which will certainly 
be pUrsttctd by our British brethren. Imag^ie^ for a 
moment^ that tbe-^different modes of spelling. find their 
way to India^ and a learned Pundit should thud inter- 
rogate an American missionary. ^^ I perceive, P^dre, 
many WOrds m your language which I am assured 
are identically the same, but which are, nevertheless, 
differently formed. Here, for example, I see in your 
Bible the word Saviour, one of the names of the Re- 
deemer, and here in this book it is Savior; why is this V* 
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Mnsioif AB7. — *^ Th^ jformer word is used in the sa- 
cred Scriptures ; the latter, in comoKNi and more fii- 
miliar compositions.'' 

Pundit. — ** Ah, then you have your Sanscrit also, a 
sacred language diverse from your vernacular tongue. 
It is strange that the English padre who taught me 
your language never intimated any such thing. But 
I pray you to inform me what could be the motive for 
thus altering this holy name/?" 

Missionary. — ** The author of thereformed mode of 
spelling considers Savior analogous to Senior and Jw- 
niorf and that it should have, therefore, the same termi- 
nation.'** -^ 

Pundit. — ^^ Senior and Junior ! they are Latin words, 
adjectives in the comparative degree. What possible 
analogy can be supposed to exist between these sev- 
eral terms J has your reformer no better reason to as- 
sign for the numeronis changes everywhere visible. in 
the book which you have put "into my hands ? As to 
the alteraticm of this word;, I consider it nothing less 
than impioiisly trifling with a name which is declared 
in your Scriptures to Jbe ' abovd every name P Allow 
me to tell you, Padre, that it will be a very difficult 
undertaking to teach this double language of yours to 
my countrymen." 

Unable to frame a satisfilctory rejoinder for the ous- 
sionary, I resign the task to your readers, and con- 
clude with reminding our eonductors of religious 
journals, that the apostolicd direction to **hold fast 
the FORM of sound words" is not more applicable to 
doctrinal truths than to the maintenance of ths puri^ 
and stability of the language.. 

* See the answer of N. Webfter tQ Senez in the New Tork MSmor 
of Sth Marcli, 1834. 
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THE UNIVERSAL PRAYER, WtTH ALTERATIONS. 
[ To the Editors of the New York Mirror,'} 

Gentlemen, — ^Warburton informs us that Pope wrote 
the Universal Prayer to silence the cavils virhich his 
Essay on Man had elicited ; not thinking, probably^ 
that the prayer itself would subject him to animadver- 
sions scarcely le^s formidable. The gratuitous and ir- 
reverent specification of namesin the last line of the first 
verse; the uncouth combinations of fate and free-will 
in the second and third verses, expressed, too, in bad 
grammar ; the hyperbole, bordering on profanity, in the 
fourth verse, and the licentious tendency of the fifth-— 
these are the principal objections offered to this other- 
wise delightful production. Ihave humbly endeavour- 
ed, by a few alterations, in italics, to deliver it from the 
obnoxious passages, in the hope th^t if the versifica- 
tion is rendered thereby less melodious, the sentiment, 
at least, will be more generally acceptable. The in- 
imitable author has, in my judgment, written few things 
more creditable to his muse than this beautiful para- 
phrase of the Lord's Prayer. Whether, as thus modi- 
fied, it shall be received. into the "Family Circle" of 
your elegant miscellany; is most respectfully submitted. 

Father of all/ in every age, - 
In evexy clime adored, 
■ By saint, by savage, and by sage, 
The tame Almighty Lord ! 

Thoi} great First Cause ! hett understood 

While with an humble mind " 
Lfeei bat this, that thoa art good, 

And that myself am blind ; . 

Yet ga»*tt me in the darkest hour' 

To see the good from iU, 
And hattf though infinite in foioetf 

Left fi?ee the human will. 



What ooQicieiica dktatat to be doiw^ 

Or wanw me not to do, 
This toacli me ftntkfmUjf to iliim. 

That jErm/y to panne. 

For blessmgs fhy free boantj gires, 

Let luntfiy ikank* arue; 
For God« t9 him «ib« Huu reeeUfes, 

Addsjojft beyond the tHu* 

Yet Bot to earth's contncted qpaa. 
Thy goodneas let me bomid. 

Or think Thee Lord alone of man. 
When thoMand worida aito roond. 

Let not this weak, tmknowmg hand 
IVeaoine <hy b(dli to te9w. 

And deal danmatum round the land. 
On each I judge thy foe. 

If I am ri^t, thy grace impart, 

Still in the right to stay : 
If I am wrong, oh toaeh my heart 

To iind that baftter way. 

Save me dSke from fooKih pride. 
Or impioaa diaoonteBt, 

At anght thy wiadom has deniec . 
Or anght thy goodness lent. 

Teach me to feel another's wo* 

To hide the fiudt I see ; 
Tbatmercy'I to odien show. 

That metey show to me. 

Fndl as I am, amd wholly so, 
WUJumt iky qmei^nmg bieath 

lead me whereso'er I go 
Through this day's life or deads 

Ibis day be bread and peace my lot 

AU else beneath the son 
Then know'st if best bestowed or not. 

And let thy will be done. 

To ThM, whose temple is all space, 
Whose altar earth, sea. skies! * 

One ohorus let all beings imise ! 
An nature^ hieenie rise! ' 
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IToth^ Editors o/ ike.Jfyw York itftrr^r..] . 

GBiTTLBMfiW^^^The following account of the bombard- 
iDent and defeni^ of Stoiiingtoii during the late war 
with Great Britain^ has been recently received from a 
respectable citizen of that t6wn, who not only was pres- 
ent throBgh the whole affair, but, as I learn from other 
sources^ performed his full share of duty upon that meih** 
orable occasion. I have avaiied myself of his permission 
to abridge the narrative m some measure, lest it should 
occupy too large a space in your valuable paper; no imp 
portant fcLcf, however, is omitted. We have reason to 
befUeVe the tifansa(^tiM was h^bly bei^£cialin its con* 
sequences^; for, without doubt» the dauntless spirit with 
which the people 6i Stonii^efton resisted the invaders, 
efiectoally detenred the enemy from any farther attempt 
to execute the threat previoudy announced, of laying 
waste &e whole maritime frontier of Connecticut Not 
having before seen a detailed statement of operations 
during the attack, aiod believmg that it deserves a more 
fidthful and eitduring chronicle than mere tradition, I 
cheerfully conrign it to the <^ohimn» of the Mirror. 

BOMBAKDMENT AND DEFENSE OF 8T0NINGT0N. 

No part of the sea^ooast of Connecticut i» more ex- 
posed to annoyam^ from a&, enemy, than the village of 
StoningCon. It is <Sompactly built, on a point of land 
extending into the sea, v^ith a harbour easy of access and 
wholly unfintified. During the late War, while the na- 
tional vessels were blockaded in the harbour of Nc^w 
London by the British fleet, the inhabitants of Stomng- 
ton were under continual apprehension of a visit from 
the enemy* The.blockadbig ships w^re in £ur view of 
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the village, and their boats almost daily reconnoitered 
along the coast, apparently with other objects than the 
interruption of commerce. We implored the general 
government for protection, but it was not found conven- 
ient to grant it The goyemour of the state, however, 
sent us a small guard of militia to aid the inhabitants in 
keeping a nightly watch, and sound the alarm in case 
the enemy should approach. Despairing of further aid, 
the citiiens, who were disposed to do their duty to their 
country and to themselves, resolved to take their de- 
fense into their own hands* By voluntary labour, three 
temporary breajit-works were thrown up in different po- 
sitions. At the upper work a flag-staff was planted 
and a small platform prepared, on which were placed 
two fine eighteen pounders, which had^ been obtained 
from the national government ^ jxevious to the war. 
Scarcely were these hasty preparations made, when, on 
Tuesday, the ninth of August, 1614, the hostile fleet was 
perceived to be in motion, passii^ through Fisher's 
Island Sound, and coming on in the directi<»i of Stoning- 
ton* Various conjectures were formed as to their des- 
tination ; few of us, however, supposed that so formid- 
able a force could be arrayed for the attack of our de- 
fenseless village. As they continued to approach, the 
female portion of our population expressed great alarm, 
which soon rose to indescribable consternation when 
the whole squadron was seen to enter our harbor, con- 
sisting of the Ramilies, seventy-four, the' frigate Pacto- 
lus, the bomb-ship Terrour, and the brig of war Despatch, 
of twenty guns. Soon after they were.moored, a barge 
put off from the nearest slup and rowed toward the 
shore, bearing a white flag. A momentary consultation 
was held an^ong the inhabitants who were then assem- 
bled on the question. What shall be done? when it was 
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decided, as by a general impulse, to meet the foe ! Im- 
mediately seyeral gentlemen entered a boat and pro- 
ceeded to receive the flag.' The officer of the barge, 
the first lieutenant of the Ramilies, presented an unseal- 
ed communication, of which the following is an exact 
copy, but refused to answer any interrogatories further 
than to say he had performed his duty in delivering the 
message of the commodore. 

'* His Britanmc Majesty*^ ship Factolus, 9th of AugOBt, 1814, 1 

half past 5 P.M. 5 

"Not wishing to destroy thp unoflending inhabitants 
residing in the town of Stonmgton, one hour is granted 
them from the receipt of this to remove out of town. 

" T. M. Hardy, 

'1 Captain of his Majesty's ship Banulies." 

I shall not attempt to describe the agitation which 
this message occasioned. Its brevity, its awful import, 
the overwhelming. force of the enemy, our defenseless 
condition, and the short time allowed us to remove our 
** unoflending^ women and children, and to prepare for 
the conflict, awoke sensations which can be more easily 
conceived than expressed. The brief space allotted us 
was diligently employed in taking our noiv-combatants 
to places of safety, and in collecting whatever ammuni- 
tion could be found in the possession of individuals, while 
ten determined volunteers took their stand at Ihe breast- 
work, to observe the first movements of the enemy. All 
remained quiet until eight o'clock in the evening, when 
the Terrour commenced the bombardment by throwing 
a shell into the town, and continued with short intervals 
to fire bombs and carcasses through the night. Nothing 
was done, at that period, on our part, except once dis- 
charging an eighteen pounder at the brig, which had 
suspended a lantern in her shrouds, but immediately 
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haided it down from the. apparent effect of the shot 
As soon as the day broke on Wednesday, the enemy's 
barges appeared at a short distance from the east side 
of the point, and commenced firing their rockets at the 
buildings. Immediately a sufficient number of the toI- 
unteers dragged one of their guns across the point, at- 
tacked the barges from the open field, sunk one of them, 
compelled the rest to retire, and^ in the midst of a raking 
fire from the brig, returned to the breast-work in safety. 
At sunrise, the brig of war commenced firing upon the 
town, approaching within grape-shot distance of the 
shore. At the same moment the Terrom" resumed the dis- 
charge of rockets, and throwing of shells and carcasses. 
While the brave men at the gims were doing their duty, 
others equally fearless followed the rockets and car- 
casses to the buildings, and extinguished the fires they 
were kindling ; a perilous service, which they continued 
to perforni to the end of the conflict The men at the 
breast- work had ammunition for one gun only, which 
they aimed with deadly effect, hulling the brig at every 
shot ; but their powder at length failing, they reluctantly 
retired for a short time, until the express which they 
had dispatched to New London should return vrith a 
Supply. 

This, to their great joy, arrived at eleven o'clock 
A.M., when they instandy repaired to their post» nailed 
their colors to the stafl^ opened their fire anew, and with 
such effect that the brig^ in no great length of time, to 
avoid being sunk, cut her cable and retired, leaving her 
cable and anchor behind, which were afterward secur- 
ed, and are still preserved. During this exhibition of 
desperate valour, the men were driven to the expedient 
of making cartridges with clothing torn from their bod- 
ies, and weeds collected around the breast* work; and 
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when the match-rope failed, they fired the cannon with 
a small gun snapp^ over the vent The number of 
men thus engaged at no time exceeded twenty, all equal 
in command. The bombardment continued until Thurs« 
day, when & cessation of hoeltilities took pierce, and a 
flag was sent from Commodore Hardy, with a message, 
the purport of which was to require us to send on board 
his ship Mrs. Stewart, the British codsuFb wife, then in 
New London, and :U> give a jdedge that we would not 
send torf€does to annoy his ships. On .our compliance 
with these terms, he engag^ the bomb^dment should 
cease. Widi a i^nrit becoming the oce^sioi^ he was 
toldj in reply, that no conOjdianee CQdlc} be expe^cted fiiom 
us, and no favours were asked of him beyond what the 
rules of honourable warfare required. The bomb-ship 
then recommenced her fire ofahells and carcasses; and 
<m Friday, after the JKamiiies had fired two broadsides 
at the town, the squadron, about noon^ retreated to the 
place from whence it came, Widx litde cause of triumph, 
it is believed, at the result of the expedition. 

Should it be iasked how many lives were lost on our 
part, I must answer, with gratitude to God, not an i^* 
dividual was killed. On^ young man received a wound 
in the knee, and died six months afterward. Thiff states 
ment may appear incredible, when it is considered that 
during a part of the eoniGct the men were wholly ex-: 
posed to the enemy's fire ; that their breast-work was. 
merdy a mound of earA ; that the star-spangled ban^ei?, 
wluch himg low over their heads, was pierced with 
many balls, and the boatd fence and buildings in their 
xeaar were perforated in a manner so remarkable, aa 
would seem to render it impossible that any of them 
could have escaped uninjjar^d. It will also be seen that 
those who were engaged in watchiog the bou^sei^ and 
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guarding them against the effects of the rockets and 
shells, were exposed to dangers of no ordinary kind. 
Their unremitting efforts prevented a single instance of 
conflagration, although-nrany buildings were greatly in- 
jured by the baUs and shells, and some were wholly 
destroyed. 

The bombardment, it is perceived, lasted from Tues* 
day evening to Friday noon, during which many inci- 
dents of an interesting nature occurred which can not 
now be detailed. One instapce, however, of female for- . 
titude and filial piety unite<|l, I feel it a duty to record. 
A few rods in the rear of the breai^-work stood a small 
house, in which resided an aged widow and her daugh- 
ter. The mother was sick and could not be nioved. 
Her daughter remained alone with her throu^ the. 
night of Tuesday and the battle of Wednesday, until 
the mother died. The daughter then went forth to an- 
nounce the fact and obtain assistance to bury the dead. 
No female aid could be had ; all had fled« A few men 
assembled, but perceived they could do nothmg with, 
the body except to take it with the bed and covering, 
and bury them together. Accordingly, they carried all 
to the nearest burying-ground, where they found a hole, 
made by the fall and explosion of a shell, in which the 
whole were interred, and where they have since re-, 
mained. The composure, the passive courage as well 
as dutiful affection of the daughter, astonished all who; 
saw her. Without calling for aid or uttering a com- 
plaint, she continued at the bedside of her dying mother 
until her death, while cannon-balls were often passing 
through the house, and even the room where she sat. 
Her name is Huldah Hall. She Is still living poor in 
worldly substance, but *' rich in fiuth,'' and, I doubt not, 
*• an heir of glory." 
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The writer of the foregoing narrative has furnished 
no estimate of the enemy's loss, as he probably possessed 
no certain evidence of ks amount But if we may cred- 
it the account published at the time, it was far from 
proving a bloodless affair to the assailants. 

Expresses were also sent to convene the neighbouring 
militia, who promptly assembled, ¥rere '(organized in the 
confines of the town, and stood ready to meet the enemy 
if a landing had been effected. 
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APPENDIX A. 

Memoir of the Rev. Cotton Mather Smith. 

Thx Rev. Cottt^ii Mather SttiiUk wto bom at Bvffieldr ott the 16tli of 
October, 1791. His fatiier, 3tanuel Smith, was grancUon of the Rer. 
Henry Smith, who <^tee from fin^and an ordained nxinuSer of the 
Gospel, and was installed the first pastor of the cfaarGh in Weth«:8field 
in 1036. His mother was. grand-daughter of the Rev. Increlne Madier, 
president of Harvanl College, a distingoislled father of the New England 
churches, and whoto son, the Rev. Dr. Cottoft Mather, was alike an 
ornament to the evangelical ministry asd to t&e l^pnblic of letters. 
The sobject of this memoir was named after the celebrated divine last 
mentioned, and was ear^ designed by his pious mother for the same 
sacred employipent. "^ ^ 

At college Mf. Smith was distSnguishedfot «prightliness of genias, 
uncommon agility of body, and a truly ankiable dispositSon. He grad- 
uated at Yale in 1751. His Latin exercises, and various effusions in 
prose and verse, which are still preserved, evince that his ti&e w^as not 
misemployed, and that he deserved the chdiracter he acquired, of a 
^respectable scholar. From college Mr. 'Smith went to reside at Hat- 
ield, Mass., where his mind became Beriaiisly impi^ssed, and after 
Ling a public profession of our holy religion, he immediately entered 
ipon Uie study ofdivinity with'^the Rev. Mr. Woodbridge of that town. 
Le pursuing his theological atucUes, he was stitmgly solicited, «nd 
I at lengft consented, to take charge of a school which had been recent* 
lly established among the Indians at Stockbridge. In this novel and 
I difficult^Eituation, Mr. Smith acquitted himself beyond his own hopes, 
I and to the entire satis&ction of those who emj^oyed bim. He at onoe 
lingratiated himself with- the savages by mingling in their athletic 
Vports, and exhibiting feats of bodily activity that served not less to ex- 
lite their astonishment thatt to establish hi» ascendency over them. 
I'ffiiey soon yielded him implicit obedience. He was indeftitigable in 
^his exertions, became a proficient in their language, abd by his zealous 
efforts to blend regions instruction with the elements of huaian knowl- 
edge, accomplished as much for theit improvement and eventual re^ 
ormatioii as could wcSl be effected within the same period upon idftid« 
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•o mpcominng. Having completed the tenn for which he engaged, 
Mr. Smith returned to Hatfield, resomed hi* stodies, and wsb examin- 
ed for the ministry in 1753. He had preached two -yean as a candi- 
d^e when he accepted the call of the church and congregation in 
Sharon, Conn., and was ordained their paster, Angnst S8, 1755. He 
soon after married the second daughter of the Ber. Wilham Wmthing- 
ton, of Sayhrook ; a woman of singular'aocomphshments, and eminently 
ralftnlatWi for that tmly delicate station, the wife of a country clergy- 
man. By her Mr. Smith had six children, two <mly of whom snrviye 
him. 

In the common loond of pastoral duties, andoooa as it undoubtedly 
IS, there is a unifinrmity which furnishes but few incidents worthy of 
paiticolar notie^. Mr. Smith, however, encountered trials which, a 
reference to his diary would show, were of no ordinary kind. These 
it is not the design of the writer to enumerate. Let it be. merely ob- 
rved that he fiMBid a people divided in sentiment, extremely loose in 
their moral habits^ and scattered over a parish nine miles ia length and 
seven in breadth. They had been overrun by schismatics, who had 
left traces of heresy in almost all its forms, and the minds of no incon- 
rable number had been poisoned by a club of professed infidels in 
neighboring provincse. For a situation attended with .such peculiar 
mbarrassments, few men were ever better qualified. Mr. Smith was 
not only " a scribe wdU instructed'' in the great doctrines of the Christ- 
j ian religion, he also exemplified its duties in his life. To great pru- 
I deuce and circumspection of conduct, and a just sense of the dignity 
of his ministerial character, he added a demeanor highly courteous and 
conciliating. While, therefore, " by a mahifestaticm of the truth he 
commoided hims<^lf to every man's conscience," by his gentle and tS- 
fahle deportment he won irresiBtibly the favorable regard even of his 
most bitter opponents. He visited at short intervals every part of his 
society, vras " instant in season and out of season," and vrith his various 
and usefiil talents, having also acquired a considerable knowledge of 
the healing art, he was fi^qnently enabled in his parochial visits to 
combine medical aid with the consolations of religion. His character- 
istic attention.to the sick and afflicted of his flock, was strikingly mani- 
i fested at the time the smaU pox raged with unconmMm virulence 
I throughout the town. Within the space of two months neariy seven 
hundred were subjects of the disease. It was in the midst of a severe 
\ winter. Nurses could not be obtained. The pastor, at this inclement 
; season, was almost unceasingly employed in relieving and comforting 
/ the sufferers, insomuch that he never put off* his clothes to rest for 
j nineteen successive di^s and nights. 

But the spiritual wel&re of his peoplo was the chief object of 
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\ solicitade. That spirit of liceDtionsness which exists among thetn at 
the period of his settlement, and which discovered itself in gambling, 
tavern-haunting, and their concomitant vices, filled him with the deep 
est anguish. Not confining himself to general animadversions fi*om the 
desk, he descended to private and personal admonitions ; even entered 
at the midnight hour the haunts of dissipation, and adding to the author* 
ity of a teacher the entreaties of a fnend, dii^ersed at once the guilty 
associates. This was done so prudently as never in any one instance 
to give offensfl^ and so effectually as to afford him the satisfaction, long 
before the close of his ministry, of beholding his parish exceeded by 
none for love of order and habits of sobriety. By attentions like these, 
by unwearied diligence in his pastoral functions, by his fervent piety 
untainted vrith bigotry or enthusiasm, and by his peculiar talent at dis- 
playing the ease and cheerfbfaieBS of a companion without losing sight 
for a moment of the solemnity of his official station, it is not strange he 
should gain the confidence, and secure tiie sincere and lasting attach- 
ment of his people. 
/ Mr. Smith was the early and decided friend of his. country in her 
\ struggle for independence. Having received the appointment of chap- 
(hdn to the northern army, he cheerfully left his family and flock, and 
' served in the memorable campaign of 1775. The hardships and priva- 
tions he endured proved too great for even his vigorous constitution. 
He was attacked by a putrid fever, which brought him near the grave, 
and from the effects of which he never wholly recovered. His important 
services during that trying season will be remembered by those of his 
survivors who were then the partners of his toils. Tbey consisted in not 
merely denouncing the vices of a camp, and exhorting to the love and 
practice of piety, but also in comforting the sick, animating the dis- 
heartened, and enforcing the necessity of strict discipline and military 
subordination. So -eminently useful did Mr. Smith render himself in 
these respects, that he attracted the particnlflir notice of the command- 
er-in-chief,* who from that time forward entertained for him a cordial 
and unreserved finendship, manifested in a course of generous and af- 
fectionate conduct, that terminated only with his life. 

Not to trace this laborious servant of Christ through all the active 
scenes in which he was engaged, whether jn lus own society, or in his 
missions to the new settiements, and other public appointments, it 
would be doing injustice to his memory not to mention the essential 
Iservices whichy in the character of a peaeiMnaker, he. was enabled to 
perform for the Church of God. As a counselor in difiicult cases of dis- 
cipline, he was highly distinguished. So singular was his address in 
omposing differences in societies, and in restoring harmony to contend- 

* lUfor^generolSdmykr* 
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ing brethren, that his wsiitaiice on such occauonB was eagerly sought 

by all the neighboring churches, and even by Uiose at a great distance. 

And here, perhaps, it is no more than an act of common justice to our 

Presbyterian- brethren to add, that near the close of bis life, Mr. Smith 

I declared, as the resolt of long experience, Ids decided preference for 

\the Preabyterian form of church govemmtwt, and expressed his ardent 

/desire that it might be embraced by^ the Congregational chnrches in 

New England. An opinion thus deliberately offered by one so exten- 

^sively conversant in ecclesiastical affairs, and on a subject with which 

the prosperity of Zion is so intimately cQnnected,*tfae writer devoutly 

hopes vrill be seriously considered by all those ''who love our Lord 

Jesus Christ in sincerity." 

In the relations of private life, Mr. Smith shone with peculiar lustre. 
A cheerful disposition, sweetness of temper and great tenderness of 
hearty accompanied by divine g^ace, made him all that could be desired 
in the offices of husband, parent, and friend. In him, literally, '* the 
fatherless found a helper." Besides the necessary care of his own &nk- 
ily, he had the principal charge of eighteen orphan children, in the 
course of his active and useful .life, and not unfrequently have ten of 
this description been seen at a time round his charital^e board. Whfle 
thus alive to the miseries of others, he bore his own grievous and mulli* 
plied afflictions with exemplary patience. Having buried several chil- 
dren, he. sustained in the year 1800 an irreparable loss in the sudden 
death of his excellent wife, when on a visit to her daughter in Albany. 
This severe and unexpected stroke was received vrith.all the sensibilily 
of the man,, mingled with the pious resignation of the Christian. But 
so necessary to his ccnnfort was the habitual tenderness of his affection- 
ate companion, that afier her death, although his cheerfulness never 
forsook him, his health nevertheless visibly declined. Perceiving at 
length his inability to cUscharge his pastoral duties m a manner satis£Eu> 
tory to himself, he requested of his society a colleague in the ministry. 
The request was readily granted, and in the year 1804 he had the hap- 
piness to ^ oast his mantle'' upon " one of the sons o( the prophets" not 
less beloved by himself than acceptable tp his people. For this " prec- 
ious ascension gift," as the aged pastor himself styled it, he feiled not 
for the remainder of hia life to offer his daily and fervent thanks to the 
great Head of the Church. 

In the year 1805, a period of fifty years having elapsed since his or- 
dination, Mr. S. preached his haLf-century sermon to a numerous and 
deeply-affected aadience, from Luke, ii., 29, 30 : " Lord, now lettest 
thou thy servant depart in peace according to thy word, for mine ^es 
have seen thy salvation." 

It has been the lot of few clergymen to preach on such an occasbn* 



Few oeowibiif, it m bdiered, «6 calculated to aiwakea in othen a ini»e 
feeHng regard. An aged mioister • of Christ thoa, caloaly reviewiog the 
labora of fifty yearay and eoteriDg, ao to apeak, into a saUnm reckoning 
with hia people, was in trndta apectacle which mere mex^ of the world 
could soft heboid with Joitifl^^eiioe, bat which, to the pious obaervec, 
waa nii^eaka^y intereatiiig. Nor.waa the scene rendered less im- 
prewdve by the ciienmstaoce that few> yery few of those who wera 
jHresent at his ordination, weiw-allowed, ''by reason of deatii,'' to wit- 
ness tlna affecting transaction. Some extracta from; ti^ sermon, were 
not this article already too far- extended, woidd doabUesa gratify the 
reader. As the entire peribrmance may ahortly be given to the pablic, 
let it soffice, toat the present merely to observe, that the praacher, in the 
coqraa of hia miniatiy, had delivered upward of four thotuand pubUo 
discourses, and more Haaajifieen hundred at foneials and other iqpecial 
occMUBons. 

Mr. Smith, preached his last sermcK|k,.and admimstered tbe sacrament 
of the Lofd'a Supper for the last time, on the first Sabbath in Jamiary, 
A.I>. 1806. A disorder with which he had been for some time afflicted, 
and which, on its firrt appeakance, he considered aa fotal, had now di» 
abled him fi-om a fiirther attendance at the altw. He, however, con^ 
tinned in a lingering state for sevend months ; viewing the gradnal and 
certain approach of death without dismay, bearing the roiterated at« 
tacks of a most excruciating disease not oidy without a murmur, but in 
a spirit of humble submistnon to the divine disposal, and employing his 
intervals of ease partly in social, solemn, and interesting conversations 
with his friends, but principally in a diligent perusal of the Holy Scrip- 
tures. The sacred volume had occupied thnmgh life much of his time 
and attention ; it waa now hia only ^* study and delight." He seized 
the occasion which a short respite from pain afibrded him, twb days be- 
fore his death, to offer bis dying testimony to the truth of the Holy 
Oracles. Alter recapitulating and briefly enforcing the essential doc- 
trines of the Gospel, he concluded with the following remarkable words: 
" These things I have preached to others, and tiiese things I myself be- 
lieve as fiiUy as that the Bible is the word of God; and this I bedieve 
as fully as that the Son of God waa made mamfieatin the flesh ; and this 
I believe as fully as that God governs the worid; and this I believe aa 
folly as I beliieve in my own present existence- and approaching disso- 
lution. Lord, help mine unbelief !'' Frmn that time few woitU es- 
caped him; for, although relieved from pain, and in the clear possession 
of his reason, his power of nttenmce seemed to have foiled; still, to an 
appropriate prayer made by his colleague just before Ins decease, ho 
added, '* Amen,*' in an audible and enq>hatic manner. Bemaining thus 
in an apparently tranquil state of body andmind untii the moniing of the 
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27th of November, 1806, he expired widioat a etroiggle, in the aerenty- 
■ixth year of hia age, and fiftj-teoond of Ua minktry. 

Bfr. Smith waB an engaging and petsaaave preacher. A oomefy 
person, pleannt voice, and gncefol manner; a itrong, diacriminating 
mind, well ftored with eoond and practical learning, and a heart ezr 
panded with love to God and man, united to render him a popnlar and 
sacceasfol champion of the truth. That he was a disciple of the Oalvin- 
istic school, is evident as well from several of his occasional sermoitii 
already pablished, as from the nnilbrm tenor of his pahUe ministrations. 
Those doctrines of the €k)spel which the spiritaal lathers of New En- 
gland steadfiudy maintuned, bat whiish are the subject of so much pet* 
nlsnt cavil at the present day; those doctrines which to the nominal 
Christian are " a stumbling block,'* and to tfie open enemiea of the 
cross ** foolishness,** but which to tiie believer are the " wisdom of God 
and the power of God," fomid in him an active and fidthfiil advocate.' 
To his excellence in private life, let those attest who have eigoyed his 
society, or participated in his extensive ben^<dence. If a rare combi- 
nation of useful talents long and steadily devoted to the interests of the 
Bedeemer's kingdom will form a title to the distinctioa, it can not be 
deemed presumptuous to assign to this excellent man a conspicuons 
place in the bright catalogue of worthies who have edified and adorned 
the churches of New England. 



/ 
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Obttuary of Mr*. Smitk. 
~ [Frma thB Mew York Speelitor of 1800.] 
- Dixn, at the house c^ Judge Radclifi^ in Albany, on the 26th of June 
last, on her return from. Ballstoii Springs, aged 68 years, Mrs. Smith, 
the annable consort of the Bev. Cotton Mather Smith, of Sharon, Con- 
necticat, and daughter of the Bev. William Worthington, an eminent 
divine, formerly of Saybrook. There were traits in the character of this 
VToman too remarkable to be soon forgotten. To an underrtanding for 
above the common level of her sex, she united in as eminent a degree, 
probably, as any one that ever lived, all those virtues that adorn and 
add lustre to a female, untainted even by the semblance of weakness 
or folly. In every domestic du^, equally with those which a long life 
of singukor usefrikiess had rendered conspicuous, and under every dis- 
pensatibn of Providence, the^same complacency and equanimity, the 
same dTguifi*»*< simplicity, the same reverence for our holy religion, 
shone vdth uniform grace and beauty. Nor were prudence and fore- 
si^t leas distingnished foetarea» the economy of her hoosefaold disoov- 
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hjering a mind rich in taste and resonroeB. Her cares were not confined 
I to her own fiunily. She sought out the poor and the afflicted, whom 
I she relieved hy every means in her power ; and, possessing' equal skill, 
j was often of more avail than a physician. So universal in its exercise 
Jrwas this disposititm of kindness and henevolence, that in an extensive 
eongregatioa she was claimed almost as a common parent. She knew 
no distinction between her own oflbpring and those whom the hand' of 
Providence had, in nnmerous instances, placed under her protection 
and guidanpe. She vnis a pattern to all the wise and good; her exam- 
ple admonished the refractory, and kept the licentioas in awe : words 
of sweetness dwelt continuaUy upon her hps, the natural ^fiusions of her 
jHous and affectionate heart. When society and friends are bereft of 
such models of excellence, they derive consolation from the belief 
that the rewaid of superior worth will be found in the realms of bliss. 



APPENDIX C. 

Addrettfrom the ConnectictU LegitlcUure to the PrmdetU of the United 

States. 

Sir : The Legislature of the State of Connecticut is not in the habit 
of interfering in the administration of the general goveniment, nor of 
obtruding opinions or advice upon the councils of the Union. We have 
been accustomed to exhibit, as a fair and sufficient proof of our affection 
for the national Constitution, a uniform obedience to the laws, and an 
undeviating respect for the constituted authorities. But at a time wfaeii 
the American nation is deeply injured and insulted by the lawless ag- 
gressions and imperious claims <^ a- foreign powerr— when our enemies 
profess to confide in our disunion, and boast of ** the means'' of severing 
the affections of our citizens bom the government of their choice, it 
would ill comport with our duly or our feelings to repress the senti- 
ments by which we are animated.. 

That the United States, extensively concerned in commercial inter- 
conrse, should have been in some degree affected by a war which des- 
olates Europe, was to l>e expected; but that a neutrality strict and im- 
partial, shquld be openly and insidiously attacked— that intrigues of a 
complexion and character the most formidable to our internal peace 
should be industriQUsly practiced — ^that one ambassador should be re* 
fused an audience, and diat three envoys sent expressly as messengers 
of peace should be treated with contemptuous neglect; or, .for their 
overtures so just and honorable, demands should be substituted the 
most insolent and insufferable, by the government of a nation assuming 
the high iqppellation of a great md magnanimous r^ublic, was not to 
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be beBeved tin revised, sad can be aacribed lolely to a but of dom* 

inatioti whkb knows no bounds, and to an abandonment of tbe princi* 

pies of moralitf and Justice witfaoat example bk Ifae bistoiy of the worlds 

FiDed with astonishment and indignatiofn at events which threaten 

\ oar national ^istence, we highly applaod the dignity and firmness so 

I eonspienonsly displayed by the ezeeatiye, and the prompt and effica* 

I eions measores adopted by the govemment, and we ai^sarethem of onr 

j firm and hearty sapport 

We deprecate war, bat we cherish oar independence. It was won 
by a straggle too severe to be easily sorrendered. We revere the 
names; the virtues, and the snfierings of our anceaton ; the inestimable 
gift of civic and rehgioos fre e d o m derived from them thaH not be im* 
paired in our hands; and no sacrifice of blood or treasure shall be es* 
teemed too dear to transmit the p reciou s inhethanoe to posterity. 

Accept, sir, in this perilous hotir, our most sincere wishes for your 
personal happiness, and for the peace and honor of the nation over which 
yon preside, deposing entire confidence in the wisdom and fortitude 
of our rulers, we commit them and the interests of this great people to 
the Crod of our fethers. 



APPENDIX D. 
Deemou* of Qovtmor 

Tri first case involved^ the privilege of ameniber of the Legialatm;^ 
fitnn suits during the iiession. It was apparently not a very strong case 
fai fitTor of the privilege. A writ of error was sued out and delivered 
to the officer, before- the defendant wa» elected a member of the Legis* 
latnre, and it was liot retumaUe unfH after the close of tbe session ; but 
it had been served upon the defendant, not by arresting him, but nmply 
as a summons daring the se88i<m, while he was in actual attendance as 
a member. This he pleaded in abatement of the writ of enov. Judge 
Smith was of opini<m, 1. That the service of the vrrit was an invasion 
of the defondant% privilege ; and, 2. That this matter was a sufficient 
ground of abatement. Tins opinion he supported by a fow cogent 
leasiMis, cleariy and neatly expressed, imd there left the subject. The 
other judges concurred with him, except thai one judge thouj^ht that 
an abatement of the suit was not the necessary consequence of a viola- 
tion of prrrifoge. 

In another case, he led the way in asserting the doctrine that the 
owner of land bounded on a highway, owns the soil to the centre of 
that highway, subject only to the public right of passage. In the estab* 
Bsfament of this doctrine, he wm aided by tiie vigoraoa niiid of Jndgv 
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Swift; bnt he failed to gain for it the assent of a majority of the court, 
and bat for another point in the case, in which all were agreed, the re- 
sult would have been the other way. Judge Smith lived to see this 
doctrine as well settled, here and elsewhere, as any maxim of the com- 
mon law, or any axiom of science. Betng at that time the youugest 
member of the court, this opinion illustrates the independence of his 
mind, as well as the soundness of his judgment. 

Another case in which Judge Smith gave the first opinion, wherein 
a majority of the judges concurred, turned upon the diligence required 
of the assignee of a promissory note under a special assignment, and the 
competency of a witness under the circumstances of the case. These 
subjects are treated by him with his usual perspicuity and neatness of 
expression ; but the case is not of sufficient public interest to require 
further notice. 

The last of the cases referred to is. of a different character. It em- 

I raced some important points in the eeclesiikstical as well as civil polity 
f the state. It was an action brought by the Second Ecclesiastical 
jociety of SufBeld against a lessee of the town, for a piece of land 
lied the Ministry Metidow fVrhich. in 1671 had been dedicated, by the 
froprietors, for the use of the mmistry, to continue and be improved 
)r that use forever. The second society was incorporated in 1740 ; 
id in 1797, the first societjT released its interest in the land to the 
second society for the use of the ministry. The lease of the town to 
^he defendant was executed in 1794. The question was, whether the 
>wn had a right to appropriate .this la^d to its own use. The court 
lecided unanimously that it had not, and designated Judge Smith to 
;ive the first opinion. After a few introductory remarks, he laiddovirn 
le following principles: '* The proprietors of a tract of land intended 
rfor a town may appropriate or set apart a portion of their territory for 
the support of the Gospel ministry ; and this is deemed a valid aliena- 
tion, although there is neither alienee nor trustee then in being. 

** Whenever the town is incorporated, it is at once possessed of an ec- 
\ clesiastical as well as civil capacity. 

''In virtue of the former, it has power to call and settl^ minister, to 
build places of public worship, to receive and hold real and personal 
estates for those uses, and to manage such lands or funds as may hare 
been originally dedicated to the ^ame puiposes, ' 

** The town continues to perform these functions, untal a portion of 
the inhabitants shall be formed into a separate ecclesiastical society. 

*' By this operation, the remaining inhabitants become, in fact and in 
name,. lYie first society, and, as such, are instantly vested with all those 
rights which the town, in its ecclesiastical capacity, had before exer- 
ciwd. The town thenceforth loses its two-fold character. It can no 
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longer intflKfere in parochial affidn, but exiata whoU j aa a 4^yfl oorpoi 



Tation." 



He then added : '' Whatever might have been my opinion, if this^ 
were a caae of first imprewion, I now feel myself bound to regard 
these aa fundamental pnnciples. They are so thoroughly interwovmi 
with our whole system of tenures, that to disturb them would be equafly 
inconsistent with private justice and public policy.'' 

From these premises, he came to the evident oonclnsian that ihe 
lease of the town was of no validity. The decision, it is believed, met 
the entire approbation of the profession and of the public. 
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Speeeket to the LegisUUmre. 

The three Iblkywing speeches, delivered to the Legislatiire of Con- 
necticut in 1813 and 1814, are here given in luU, chiefly for the light 
they throw on the course of Governor Smith duing fbe war, but also 
as specimens of his state papenk Their brevi^ stands in striking con- 
trast to the wearisome verboseness that has of late yean become ao 
frshionable. 

Sphch, May, 1813. 

Gentlemen of the Council, Mr. SpetAer, and OenUemen of the Hotue of 
Representatives : 

The events of the war in whkh we are engaged, admonish us that 
the states situated on the maritime frontier will be left, during the 
present campaign, to provide principally for their own defense. Hence 
an important dnty is devolved upon their several Legislatores ; one 
which was, probably,, not contemplated at the adoption of the national 
Constitution, but which seems to have arisen, necessarily, from the new 
and extraordinary condition in which we are placed. This state, 
bounded extensively on navigable waters, presents to an enemy many 
inviting objects of attack. The inhabitants at the most exposed points, 
in the absence of other means, look with confidence to their state gov- 
ernment for protection. ' The powers, vested for this purpose in the 
commander-in-chief by the resolutions heretofore passed, have been 
executed as. far as icircumstanoes would permit. But other measures 
win be found necessary, and you must allow me, gentlemen, to |Hreaa 
the subject upon your early and serious considelration. A system of 
defense within the compass of our resources, and combining efficiency 
with economy, yon will doubtless think it expedient to adopt with the 
least possible delay. The sums it may be necessary to appropriate to 
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flus object, we have a right to expect wiil nltunately be refunded by 
the general government; it being an essential purpose of the confed* 
eracy, that expenses incurred in a conunon cause should be defrayed 
from a eowtmoo treasury. But, whatever may be the prospect of an 
eventual remuneration, I am persuaded you will leave no effort un- 
ei»yed to protect the lives and fortunea of your fellow-citizens. 

While the adversary is multiplying^ his means of annoyance, it be- 
comes an interesting inquiry, from whence our succors are to be ob- 
tained. The navy of the United States, although its achievements have 
astonished the wcnrld, is confessedly inadequate to 'the protection odf the 
whole American coast. The regular army is employed in distant en- 
terprises. The militia, according to the decision of our executive, 
sanctioned by the Legislature, an4» I may add, by the people, can not 
be required, from the obvious construction of the Constitution, merely 
to wait at posts and in garrisons for the possible advance of an enemy. 
In this state of things, we are, no doubt, prepared to appreciate those 
measures of precaution which were adopted at the last and preceding 
sessions of the General Assembly. 

The dutiet imposed on the executive by the "Act to establish a 
mihtary coqps finr the defense of the State," have been generally per- 
formed; and, notwithstanding the difficulties experienced in accom- 
plishing the object, without materially deranging 1^ ordinary militia, 
and the short time which has elapsed since the recruiting service com- 
menced, I have thd satiifiKJtion to inform you that the enlistments have 
surpassed expectation. A force is thus provided which may not indeed 
be adequate to every emergency, but which wiU probably be sufficient 
to meet the first approaches of the enemy, and to sustain the conffict 
until the militia can be brought to their assistance. It will not, how- 
ever, escape your observation, gentlemen, that to render this force, in a 
high degree efficient, further legislative proviaion is indispensable. 

The several companies of exempts associated under the '' Act to 
raise certain volunteer corps," have been regularly formed, uid their 
officers commissioned. Appointment^ to the higher grades of office 
were delayed, from the difficulty of locating the regiments while asso- 
ciations were forming in different parts of the istate. It is hoped that 
at no distant day the organization may be completed. ^ 
. We can not commend, too highly the zeal and alacri^ displayed by 
die citizens composmg these two distinct corps. Men whohave tbos 
promptly entered into the service of the state, allured by no splendid 
promises of high wages and liberal bounties, exhibit a spirit^ of patriot- 
ism, and an elevation of character which, in the hour of trial, will not 
disappoint the hopes of their country. 

Our militia establishment will claim a degree of attentbn propop- 
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tioned to the importaitee of the crisis. Its rapd adrsiices in improTe- 
inent, and tilie prospect that its entire services may be shortly reqnired) 
will indiice yoa to complete the reforms heretofore suggested, and to 
make those additional regulations the public exigencies demand. Al- 
thoagh the molitia of Conneoticat are probablj as well armed as those 
of our sister states, still we have to lament a Teiy considerable defi- 
ciency in that essential article ; a deficiency, however, which woold 
hare been nearly, perhaps wholly supplied, if the state had received 
her proportion of arms, pursuant to the '^Act of Congress makmg appro- 
priations for arming the whole body of militia," passed the 23d of April, 
1808. The expenditures under this act, and the manner in which tfad 
arms dready provided have been disposed of, will be seen in a report 
of the secretary of war, transniitted in obedience to a resolution of the 
House of Representatives at the last session of Congress. This docu- 
ment will be laid before you. On comparing it wi& the act just nien- 
tioned, you will discover how hsr the jn:«msions of the latter have been 
carried into efl^t. 

I have received from the GrOvemor of North Carolina a copy of the 
resolutioii lately adopted by the Legislature of tiiat state, recommend- 
ing an amendment of the Constitution of the United States in relation 
to the choice of electors of president and rice-president, and of rep- 
resentatives in Congress. I comply with the request of his excellency 
in laying the resolution before you. Bu^ I feel it my duty at the same 
time to remind you, gentlemen, that the General Assembly have hith- 
erto riewed this mode of ori^natin^ ameildments of the Ccmstitetion 
as not recognised in that instrument, and, on thi^ ground, acceptable as 
the proposition may have been in principle, they have uniformly,-! be- 
lieve, refiised their concurrence. 

Amid the seriotis embarrassments occasioned by the war, and the 
antecedent restrictions upon commerce, we have the consolation to 
witness a remarkable progress in manu&ctures^ and in the cultivation 
ei the usefol arts. The increase of domestic fabrics, and the extensive 
manufactm^g establishments already in operation, furnish no slight 
evidence that the industry and enterprise of our citizens, however 
restrained, are not wholly subdued. As the relations of master and 
apprentice are thus greatly multiplied, it merits consideration, should 
time permit, what further provision is necessary to enforce their re- 
ciprocal duties. Begulations especially which shall. insure the ordi- 
nary means of education to the growing numbers of the young of both 
sexes, employed in the several Victories, will evidently comport with 
that solicitude which our ptiblic councils, in all periods, of our history, 
have manifested for the intellectual and moral culture of the rising 
generation. 
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Itht freemmi lunring^ftiled to elect a lientenant-goremor, yea will 
dimbllefls prooeed at aa early day in the leflsum, to appoint a niitable 
penon to that office^ 

I will not detua you, gentlemen, by a particiilar aUofion to the Tail* 
oni matten which may properly employ your deHberations. 

A detailed view of the funds and resources of the state wfll, asosoal, 
be submitted by the proper officers, and wiU demonstrate, I tmst, that 
your fiscal concerns are managed with fidelity and success. The 
prosperons condition ni our finances, the steady operation of the laws, 
and the internal tmnqoiQity which has so happily pr^ivailed, are subjects 
of fervent gratitade to Heaven in the midst of the severe national judg- 
ments with which we aro visited. 

Assembled to direct the affiiiri orthe Oommonwealth at this moment* 
muB period, yon can not fiiH, gentlemen, to be impressed with die deep 
importance of united councils and decided measures. To perform with 
fidelity our federal engagements, and to maintain resdlutely the indis- 
putable rights of this government against every aggression, with a hum^ 
ble reliance on the pmtection of Divine Providence, ai!e high and sol* 
emu duties.. On my part, there U a sincere disposition to co-operate 
in every attempt calculated to secure the present sfifety and durable 
prosperity of the state, and to advance the' real interests of diis nation. 

John Cotton Smith. 

Spxkch, October, 1813. 

OenUemen of the CouneUf Mr, Speaker ^ and OetUlemen, of the Houte of 
RepreeentaUvet : - 

The severe pressure of the ynx upon the people of this state gives 
unusoAl importance to the present session of the General Assembly. 

As I have conceived it necessary for the public safety to avail my- 
self of the enlarged powers delegated to the executive by the resolutions 
of die last Legishture, it is proper that I submit to your consideration a 
brief statement of 'tiie circumstances under wldch those powera have 
been ezerdsed. 

When the United States' squadron took refuge in the harbor of New 
London, it was at once perceived that the decayed and feeble state of 
die fortifications afforded a precarious-defense. The menacing appear- 
ance of the hostile squadron at the entrance of the harbor, and dm 
strong probability diat the town would be destn^ed in the conflict, 
which was hourly isxpected, produced among its inhabitants the great- 
est consternation. In this moment of alarm, tlie major-general of the 
third division, and the brigadier-general of the third brigade, oonsidered 
themsdves justified, at the earnest entreaty of the citizens, in summon^ 
ing the militia to their assistance. Having issued orders for tint pur- 
pose, they immediately dispatched an express to me with intelligence 
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of these tnuuactioiii, and reqnef ted my particiilBr directiaiis. On tins 
occasion, I could not hesitate as to the course which it became my 
duty to pursue. The government of Connecticat, the last to inyke 
hostilities, should be die first to repel aggression. In my view, it was 
not a time to inquire into the character of our enemy, or the causes 
which made him such, when our territory was invaded, and our citi- 
sens were demanding protection ; and when no inconsiderable portion 
of our gallant navy was exposed, within our own waters, to instant cap- 
ture or destruction. I made no delay, therslore, in signifying to those 
ofiSoers my entire approbation of their conducts The necessary sup- 
ples were immediately forwaided, aadr gmienJly, such measures of 
defense were adopted as the emergency evidently required. Inionna- 
tkm of these |Mt>ceedings, and of subsequent operations at New London, 
was duly trajusmitted to the general government; and die instructions 
of the president, in relation to this important subject, were requested. 
I received assurances ^m the national executive, that ^measures would 
be ttkibn to put the fortifications on the eastern side of 4he harbor of 
New London into a respectable state of defense ; that the wages of the 
militia, thus called into service under the authority of the state, should 
be paid fimn the national treasury ; and diat piovjaien would be nmde 
ibr liquidating and discharging the accounts of the commissary and 
quartermaster departments. 

The cause which first occasioned the array of a military force at 
New London has not ceased to o^rato. Accordingly, at the request 
of the general government, a considerable body 4>f troc^ has been 
kept at that station. I have endeavored, conformably to the advice 
of the council, to divide the duty between the militia, and the military 
corps, and to spread detachments of the former over the several bri- 
gades. To men, however, who are accustomed to other pursuits, the 
service could' not be otherwiM than burdensome. The remark is. par- 
ticularly applicable , to the regiments in the vicinity of New Lbndon. 
From their proximity to the scene of action, they were, of course, first 
brought into the field ; and although they were dismissed as speedily 
as circumstances would permit, yet the firequent alarms produced by 
sudden augmentations of the enemy's force as firequently compelled 
them to return. They have suffisred losses and privations, which could 
be equaled only by the patience and magnanimity with which they 
were endured. Their hardships were unhappily increased by an oc» 
currence. which, as it is intimately connected with these transactions* 
ought not to be omitted. An order from the war department for the 
dismission of aU the militia then on du^, arrived al the moment a de- 
tachment from the distant brigades was on th^ BMach to relieve those 
who had been to repeatedly called into service. BeUeving the genenl 
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gOTernment bad the right of determining what degree of force wo«ild 
soffice to protect the national property, and being unwilling to obtrude 
tile services of our citizens upon the pnbHc when they were not desir- 
ed, especially at a season so very important to our husbandmen, I issued 
instructions giving full e£fect to the order. Scarcely, however, had the 
disbanded troops reached their several homes, before a request for the 
militia was renewed, enforced by an urgent petition from the principal 
inhabitemts of New London and Groton. This combined application I 
felt no disposition to refuse. The requisite aid was immediately order- 
ed, but, from the necessity of the case, men who had been just dis- 
charged were obliged to repair again to the post of danger, and to 
remain until a new detachment could be levied and brought to their 
relief. Thb ground of this procedure is hitherto unexplained. 
- The patriotism displayed by the officers and pnVates, both of the 
military corps and the militia, during the whole of this anxious period, 
merits the highest conmiendation. While their ready obedience to 
the first summons of their government has shown them to be the best 
of citizens, their strict attention to every part of military duty has 
inoved them to ber the best of soldiers. They have given the state in- 
disputable evidmice of their attachment to its institutions, and of their 
ability to defend them. 

The British force stationed in oar waters haying occasioned great in- 
quietude along the whole of our maritimis frontier, every precaution 
consistent with a due regard to the general safety^has been adopted for 
its protection. Chuuds are placed at the points most exposed. In 
many towns on the coast, the- citizens exempt from military service, 
animated by a laudable zeal, have formed volunteer companies of ar- 
tillery pursuant to the act, and the quartermaster-general has received 
directions to supply them with ordnance. The resident militia, wheth- 
er infantry, artillery* or cavalry, .have been excused from other duty, 
and are allowed to remain as a local defense ; and sufficient quantities 
of ammunition are distributed, salted to the various descriptions of 
force. In our present state of preparedness, it is believed a descent 
upon our coast will not be attempted ; or, if attempted, a well-gnmnd- 
ed hope is entertained that it will be attended with littie success. 
Ui|fortunatQly, we have not the means of rendering our navigation 
equally secure. Serious depredations have been committed even in 
our harbors, and to tnCh an extent that the usual comniunicatioo 
through the Sound is almost wholly interrupted. Thus, whfle anxiously 
enga^9d in protecting our pabHc Jihips, we are doomed to witness the 
unrestrained capture of our private Tessels, and the consequent suspen- 
non of commerdtal porsuits. These, it must be admitted, are necessary 
eieotsofaBtaleoCw»r, botllifiyaieiioClhelentobedeplorad. • 
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In obedknce to a rasoliilioii of the AfleemUy, pawci^ at the last 
session, I made immediate application to the goyemment of the United 
States for the proportion of arras to which die mflitia of this state is en- 
titled, mnder the Ant of Congress making appropriations for that ob- 
ject ; and I have the aatisfoction to inform yon that two tko M iOMd standg 
are receiTed. By the act just mentioned, it lA made the dnty of the 
Legislatnre to provide by law for their distribution. 

The various military supplies authorized by the resolves of the last 
session, have been, for the most part, procured* The wisdom of the 
Legislature in these preparatory measures became suflBciently evident 
from the eveiits which soon after occurred. As tiie United States were 
not in a condition to provide tents, camp equipage, or the suitable am- 
munition, our troops were furnished in these respects, and for a con- 
siderable time with subsistence also, by the quartermaster-general and 
commissary-general of the state. 

Yon will perceive the expediency, gentlemen, of carefully reviewing 
the " Act for forming and condwcUng the military force of ihi» sttOe" 
Several obvious amendments are suggested by the present circumstan- 
ces of the countiy. Among others, it is desirable that the penalty for 
refosing or neglecting to perform a tour of duty, agreeably to the pro- 
visions of the act, should be rendered more definite, if not more efficient. 
You will also consider the propriety of prescnbiag rules for the govern- 
ment of the .militia, while in actual service under the authority of the 
state. Although receot experience may have shown that an habitual 
love of order and subordination supeneda^ in a great "measure, the 
necessity for any new restraints, still you will reflect whether it is 
either prudent or safe to remain, in this respect, destitnte of any posi- 
tive regulations. 

It will not -be expected, gentlemen, that I should recommend partic- 
ularly to your notice the various sobjeotB which usually occupy the 
deliberations of the Assembly. They -are confined prineipaUy to afiairs 
of a local nature^ and will not escape your observation. Our political 
system calls for no theoretical reforms, nor does our lu^>py state of 
society depend upon a multiplication of laws. I should rejoice in 
being permitted to announce to you that our prospects abroad corre- 
spond with that degree of quiet and security- to be found at home. 

Gentlemen, the progress df the war affords little hope that its calam- 
ities vrill soon come to an end. The characteristic braveiy of our 
seamen, in whatever service they are engaged, is indeed a just theme 
of national exultation ; and it is devoutly to be wished that cmr naval 
triumphs may produce an auspicious effect upon this unhappy contest, 
the evils of which are 6een and felt in whatever concerns the real 
prosperity of the country. To mitigate these evils, yott will be dispos- 
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ed to employ every ~&calty which the ■troctore of oar govenunent 
aiUowB yoa to exercise ; and if any conAtitatioiial eShr% on your part 
may oontribate to remove them, I am persuaded it' will not be with- 
held. The sentimraits of the people of Connecticut npcMi this momenta 
ous sabiect can not he misanderstood. Their disapprobation of the 
war was publicly declared, through the proper organ, shortly after 
hostilities commenced ; accompanied with an assurance that the ob- 
ligations imposed by the Constitution should, .nevertheless, be strictly 
fiil611ed. If.no event has occurred to vary their opinion, the highest 
evidence is furnished of ^delity to their engagements. They have 
pursued that honorable coUrse which regards equally the le^timate 
claims of the confederacy, and the right» and dignity of their own 
government. '~ - . 

It is with peculiar satisfaction, gentlemen, that I meet you in General 
Assembly at this interesting period. I eheeHully submit to your ex- 
amination those measures which the crisis seemed to demand, and 
which my best judgment* led me to adopt.' And I shall cheerfully ac- 
cept your counsel and direction relative. to that line of conduct which 
the executive ought to observe, as well under the circumstanoes which 
now exist, as in those emergencies which will probably arise. 

While ^we implore the smiles of Divine providence upon our en- 
deavors to promote the public welfare, let us^ be thankful that amid 
the distresses of war so much internal tranquilli^ baa prevailed, and 
that, notwithstanding the revolutiolis which agitate the world, we still 
enjoy the privileges of. freemen, "with dispositions to defend and per- 
petuate these inestimable blessings. John Cotton Smith. 

Speech, May, 1814. 

OerUlemen of the Council, Mr. Speaker ^ and Oentiemen of the House of 
Representatives ; " 

Since the last session of tiie General Assembly, it appears that nego- 
tiations for peace have commenced between the United States and the 
United Kingdom of Great Britain and Ireland. To the people and gov- 
ernment of this state, whose sentiments respecting the origin and prog- 
ress of the war are well known', any sincere and honorable endeavors 
to bring it to a close could not fail to be accej^table. Negotiations, 
however, lA the midst of active hostilities, are as unpromisiiig as they 
are unusoal. If there existed no intrinsic difficulties in settling the 
terms of accommodation, this circumstance alone should induce us to ad- 
mit with caution the expectation of a fevorable result. 

I am not informed that any effectual arrangements are made by the 
national government to put our sea-coast into a more respectable state 
of defense. Should the plan of the hist campai^ be revived, and es 
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peciaUy shonid the wwr retain the desolatmg character it has- been 
made to aasume, the states on the Atlantic border can not be insensible 
to the dangers which await them. ** To provide ^>r itue common de- 
fense" was an avowed, and it may with tmtb be said> the chief purpose 
for which the present Constitution was formed. How far thii object 
is promoted hj aiming at -foreign conquest, aiid resigning trar most 
wealthy and populous frontier to pillage and deyastatfon, becomes a 
momentous inquiry. Whatever measures, gentlemen, you may think 
proper to adopt on the occasion, I feel assured they will flow from an 
equal regard to your own rights imd to the interests of the Union. In 
any event, I am persuaded that -we shall place no reliance on the for- 
bearance of a declared enemy, and that if the aid to which we are en- 
titied is withheld, the means which God has given us will be fidthfnlly 
employed for our safety. 

It is with concern I lay before you an oflBiciid account of the destruc- 
tion of a very considerable number of private vessels at Saybrook, by 
a detachment from the British sqnadren. The misfortune is imbittered 
by the reflection that it would probably have been prevented by a small 
force stationed in Fort Fenwick, at the entrance of Connecticut River, ' 
It wiU be recollected that a guard, authorized by the United States, 
was kept at that post nearly the whole of the last season. It was dis- 
missed early in December. Information of the exposed condition of 
these vessels, and of the consequent apprehensions of the town for its 
own safety, was diuly transmitted to the war department, and the at- 
tention of the government to these important objects was earnesdy so- 
licited. It vras presumed, as there were regular troops in Ifae vicinity, 
either that the request would be promptly complied with, or, if such 
an arrangement was inconvenient, that this government would be frank- 
ly and seasonably apprised of it. In the latter event, the force of the 
state would have been applied not less readily to the protection of the 
persons and property of our citizens, than it had been to the defense 
ci the national squadron. Under the circumstances then existing, the 
council, whom I particularly consulted, could not think it advisable 
for the state government to interfere. 

The fiicility with which this enterprise was effected having embold- 
ened the enemy to approach other harbors on the Sound, I have felt it 
my duty, at the urgent request of the inhabitants, to direct troops to 
be stationed at varioos points, and to adopt other measures of precaution 
aoited to the occasion. I rejoice that so soon after these occurrences 
I am permitted to tvail myself of the assistance and direction of the 
(General Assembly. 

In -reviewing our means of defense, gentlemen, you will perceive a 
deficiencj im field artallary. The pofticalar descriptian of goiu which 
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'ware ardered "bf a former retolutioii of tbe Amemblj, it hat been finind 
impmcticable to obtaia ; and yet such additions are made to the corps 
of artiUeriBtB by the organization of the state troops^ and the patriotism 
of military exempts^ that we are birooght to the alternative of disband- 
ing some of the companies^ or of supplying them with ordnance. These 
additions to our militaty strength are indeed tompoiary, and will cease 
with the causes that prodaced them; but the guns you may now pro- 
cure must be an acquisition of permanent value, especially. if it should 
be bought expedient to convert a portion of the cicyalry mto flying ar- 
tiUery—^ change which, it is believed, would be .highly acceptable to 
them, and which, it is obvious, must add greatly to our effective force. 

While bestowing your usual attention upon the miHtia, you vnll not 
lose sight of the importance of establishing a system of regulations for 
their government, when in actual service under the authority of the 
state. A plan for thait purpose was devised, but not matured, at the 
last session. On this subject I will barely rexiuirk, that militia com- 
posed principally of substantial citizens, with whom war is not a pro- 
fession, and whose love of civil order is habitualt must be presumed 
not to require those rigid rules enforced by sanguinary punishments^ 
which have been deemed indispensable in a regular army. 

Although our navigation wiU be necessarily embarrassed by a ooxt- 
tinuance of the war, we have the consolation of beholding it at length 
freed from the restraints of our Qwn. government. As the principal 
reason assigned for imposing the last restrictions existed in full force 
at the time of their removal, we have grounds to conclude that the 
whole system is relinquished, from a persuasion that it is unauthorized 
by any provision or the Constitutien, as well as from a conviction of 
its injurious eflfects upon the best interests of the country. In this 
view of the subject, we may indulge the hope that individual industry 
and commercial enterprise will not in foture be subdued nor discour- 
aged by novel and hazardous experiments, and that the benefits of a 
correct and qtable poHcy will be seen and appreciated. 

The encouragement already extended by the Legislature to the man- 
ufiicturing interests of the state, has been amply rewarded. I trust 
establishments for these objects are. not multiplied beyond what the 
probable condition^f the country, upon the return of an active com- 
merce, will be found to justify, and that we may therefore congratulate 
ourselves on an important increase of productive capital, with the pros- 
pect of its being permanently and advantageously employed. Should 
the Greneral Assembly also lend a fostering hand to agriculture and do- 
mestic manu&ctnres, the eflfoct could not be otherwise than eminently 
beneficial. The cultivators of the soil have a just claim to the patron- 
age of every welUregnLated government; whfle no piuM^de in pdlit* 
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ical eooBomy is mora eTicLemt than llttt an improyed «tate of IrasbaNt* 
17, and of the arts amoiated with it, is a direct angmentation of tha 
essential lesoarces of the Oommonwealth. 

The demands npbn the treasnry in consequence of our Tarious mi)]- 
taiy preparations, wiH suggest die expediency of improv^g the funds 
of the state, if it oin be acQomplished wiUiont adding materiallj to llie 
burdens abeady felt by our constitumts. The expense^ both of blood 
and treasure^ arising fiom the present contest, is perhaps not more to 
be lamented than its unhappy influence upon the political institutians 
and moral principles of the nation. If we can not restcnne peace, we 
may do much to diminish the baneful' effects of war. $u(4i e&pedienta^ 
gentlemen, as you may propose, to check the progress of licentiousness 
and impart energy to the laws, shall reoeiVe my zealous coH>peratum. 

Greademen, notwithstanding the nation is unfortunately involved in 
the struggles whick have long agitated tke eastern contin^t, let us be- 
ware of idlovHng our passions or pr^dices to be- engaged in the con- 
flicting interests of the Old World. The wonderful changes continually 
oocurring in that region will produce their proper effect here, by ad- 
monishing us of the evils of unprincipled ambition and a thirst of con- 
quest, and by teaching us to place a just estimate upon our own happy 
-farms of government We are urged by a sense of honor, as well as 
of duty, to avoid fordgn piedfleetions, and to cherish a real love of our 
country; to extinguish, within the ^each q£ our influence, that spirit 
of political animosity, which is destruottv^ of the remedial powers of 
the Constitution, to'wait patiently for the free and efficient operation 
of public opinion, and in the mean time„ with a^ humble trust in Divine 
Providence, to resist firmly, and &om whatever quarter, every eu" 
croachmeut upon our rights. John Cottoh Smith. 
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Fatt'Day Proclamation* . 

As a specimen of th^ Christian character of his official papers, one <d 
his proclamiUdons of the annual State Fast is here given. There is in 
them a clear, distinct recognitaon of the Christian fidth, and a deep 
sense of the sovereignty of the Lord in all the afihizs of men, such as is 
most befitting to a Christian magistrate, and would ever find a quick 
response in the hearts of a truly Christian people. 

By hii Exedleney John Cotton Smitkf ^sq^t Crdfemonr and Command 
ep4n-ChUf in and over the Siate of Con-neeUeui : A ProelammUon, 

From a just view of their dependdnce upon the Most Hioh for every 
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iMnporal and tpiritoal blesbing, the people of tins state have been ao 
CQfltomed to devote a da^ in each year, to the sacred pttrpose of public- 
ly acknowledging the supremacy of thSat Being whiose Providence cOn- 
trools aHce the aScdra of indiridnals and of nations ; of lamenting their 
abnse of His mercies, and their insensibility under His frowns ; and of 
beseeching him, through the merits of thd Bedeemer, to forgive their 
past ingratitude, to bestow upon them those favours which are essential 
to their comfort here» and, by a sanctified use of His dispensations, to 
prepare them for the exalted pleasures of a future and n brighter world. 

To the intent, Uierefore, that this laudable usage may not be neglect- 
ed, I have thought proper to appoint, and I do liereby appoint, Friday, 
the twelfth Day of ApHtnext, to be observed throughout this state as 
' a day of PtrBLic Hitmii.iation, Fasting; and Pratea. And I earnest- 
ly call npon ministers and people of all denominations, to assemble on 
that day in their respective places of religious worship ; that before our 
Heavenly Father we may bring to remembrance our individual and 
national transgressions, the ungrateful returns we have made fpr Hia 
mmnmbered blessikigB, our disregard of his judgments as well as of the 
great deHverances He has wrought iov us, and our criminal neglect of 
the denunciations of His La^, and Ihe gracious invitations of His Gos- 
pel. And whilBt with deep contrition and abasement we oontem|>late 
our imworthiness in his sight, let us with humble hope and confidence 
look for pardon and acceptance to that atonement which has been pei> 
fected by the blood of His Son, and implore Ihe assistance of His Holy 
Spirit to reform our lives, and to consecrate them to His Service ; Ihat 
by a course of sincere and cheerful obedience we may secure '* His 
fiivour, which is life/' and '' His loving kindness, which .is better than 
life." 

And I do recommend that fervent prayers be offered to Alkigbtt 
God for His bVy*B»g upon the varioiis interests and ccfncems of the 
state, npon our civil and religious institutions, our schools and semini^ 
ries of learning, and upon the several associations which have been 
fimned for the alleviation of human suffering, and for the advancement 
of science and virtue r that He would graciously impart wisdom to our 
councils, fidelity to our judicial and executive officeos, fiDt\ a rj^ri* rf 
t^niu^ffii ngn A unanimity to o ur citize ns : that He would impress us vdth 
a solemn sense of i^is afflictive visitaitions, especidly in removing by 
death those who have held distinguished places of public trust, and 
hare been the hmMmied instrumente of promoting the prosperity of the 
Oommottwealth ; and that from time to time He would raise up and 
qualify such to fill the various departments of government, as shall be 
influenced by a regard to His glory end the best good of their conn* 
try: that He would prosper us in aU onr lawfbd pursuits, in our oo^. 
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^ • merce, tnumfcrtarM, tnd hmbandiy, and crown the opening year widi 
health and peace, and a competent aapply of the froiti of hia bonn^ : 
i that '* with £ivoar he woidd encompais na aa with a ahield," and make 
• ua a people to his piaiae : that it woold pleaae him to afibid his pater- 
. nal care to the aeveral states of the Union, and to the goyenmient ea- 
tablished for their common interest and salety: that he woold bless 
the President and Congress, and so direct their consnltations and en- 
deavonn, as that the freedom and independence, the tranquility and 
happiness of this extensiye Bepoblic may be secured and transmitted 
to the latest generations : that he would put an end to the sofierings 
of mankind ftom ignorance, and violence, and oppression, and accom- 
pany with almighty power the eSbrta of thc) Christian woild to extend 
the knowledge of his glorious Crospel, uiatil all nations shall receive 
and obey its dtvioe precepts, and own the unxyeraal reign of the P&iHca 
OF Peace. 

All servile labour and vain recreation on said day are by law for- 
bidden. 

Given under my hand at Hartford, the nineteenth day of Febroaiy, 
in the year of our Lord one thonwand eight hundred and sixteen, 
and in the fortieth year of the Independence of the United StAea 
of America. 

John Cottov Smith. 
By his Excellency's command, > 
Thomas Dat, Secretary, \ 
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BMe Society Addreeeee. 

Governor Smith vras seldom absent from the annual meetings- of the 
BiUe Society, and the addresses which he d^vered on these occar 
sions were distinguished for a felicitous succession of topics, and the 
aimplidty and chaste, beauty with which they were famdled. Two or 
three of ihem are subjoined. 

Address, ^May, 1839. 
My respected Friends : 
TherQ are few occasions more impressive than the annual meetinga 
of. this society ; for no institation of human origin can be more sacred 
in its object, or more benign in its influence on the happiness and the 
hopes of men. To be constitated almoners of God's richest gift to our 
race ; to be enabled by his bounty to ofier the wandering and lost pil- 
grim a sura guide to his final home, cheering hii way thither with the 
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purest joys and the brightest anticipfiitioiis, is a priyilege and a distino 
tion for which we should render our most humble and grateful adora* 
tion. In view of the Divine Beneficence tdward^he American people, 
it would become them to adopi the language of the shepherd-king of 
Israel, when contemplating his elevation from the sheepfold to a throne, 
** What am I, O Lord Grod, and what is my house> that thou hast brought 
me hitherto !'' Who, at the period of our Revolution — and some of us 
have a distinct reiiiiembrance of its soul-stirring scenes — who, I repeat^ 
coulcl have imagined that this young country, then bleeding at every 
pore, Veould so soon not only attain to her present height of worldly 
greatness, but would also exhibit the phenomenon of iBending the Bible 
to the Old World ! Yea, of sending the light of divine truth to the 
region whence it first emanated, the sacred ground where the Redeem- 
er revealed his mission of love and sealed it with his blood I to coun- 
tries visited and taught by his apostles, to Persia, and India, and those 
&r-distant islands, where the transforming, power of this wonderful 
book is at the present moment exciting universal astonishment ! Nor 
have our aborigines, and Africa, and even civilized Europe, been whol- 
ly overlooked in this broad scheme of Christian philanthropy. If a re- 
view of these transactions miiy justly produce a virtuous exultation, we 
must look for its legitimate effect in corresponding exertions to meet 
the multiplied appeals to our benevolence from these and other desti- 
tute portions of the globe. The increasing demand for the Holy Scrip- 
tures affi>rds exhilarating evidence of the successful progress of truth, 
and of the zeal and fiiithfulness of the excellent men who are employed 
in its promulgation. To us these soldiers of the cross confidently look 
for their spiritual afmor, for that mysterious word which is at once 
" the sword of the Spirit*' and ** the balm^' of heaveidy consolation. 
Shall they look in vain ? Shall their draughts upon your board be dis- 
honored 7 Will the friends of the Bible faint and tire in its cause ? 
Never, while there shall be found on earth one desolate heart to ask hr 
the Word of Life, or one empty hand extended to receive it ! 

In furtherance of the enterprise in which we are engaged, your Board 
of Managers have rendered an essential service, by a careful collation 
of their authorized copy of the sacred text with tifae simile of our un- 
rivaled version as it came from the hands of the translators, and with 
num^ous intervening copies of different dates in the Society's Ubrary. 
The task was arduous, but the gentlemen who achieved it felt them- 
selves abundantly rewarded by the high gratification of finding no ma- 
terial departure from the genuine copy— nothing more, indeed, than 
discrepancies in punctuation, and other particulars equally unimportant. 
With augmented confidence, therefore, have the board recommended 
the English version as the model to idl, who, under oar antpicefl, are 

o 
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tnmslatmg the Bible in other langaageB. "Sac have they Bcmpled to 
give their unqualified sanction to the course pursued by our translators 
in adopting, or, as it is called, transferring the original word wherever 
an equivalent term can not be found in the fc»:eign tongue. And a 
perfect coincidence of this kind can scarcely be expected in any sap- 
posable case. It certainly did not exist between the two noost copious 
and polished languages of pagan antiquity. The Greek and JJatin 
tongues reciprocated transfers in repeated instances. When the early 
Christian fathers rendered the original Greek of the New Testament 
into Latin, they found it necessary to adopt ai^d Latinize the most im- 
portant of the identical words which, from the same necessity, -were 
subsequently adopted and anglicized by pur translators. On the other 
hand, when the Roman laws were translated into Gre^ for the use of 
the Oriental Empire, the learned jurists of the imperial courts employed 
in that service, found many cases in which the whole Ch^ek vocabula- 
xy was utterly inadequate to a just expression pf the meaning of the 
original. What was to be dpne? Without hesitation, and "without 
regard to Attic elegance,'' they tnmsferred the original term itself, 
barely giving to the Latin word the sonorous termination of their own 
more musical language. . And what course can be m^e unexceptiona- 
ble 7 What more equitable, especiEdly in cases where a diversity of 
construction may possibly arise ? What' thanks are due to a superin- 
tending Providence for thus allowing a perfect fireedom of interpreta- 
tion to every section of the Christian Church ! 

But in extending our views to distant nations, let us not lose sight of 
onr ovim. From the rapid increase of our native population, as well as 
from foreign accessions, many fiumlies in almost every part of our coun- 
try must now be destitute of a Bible, To whom shall this important 
department be confided?. Jf our American youth generally would 
emulate the noble spirit of the young men in this city, the work, we 
have reason to believe^ might be speedily accomplished. It is worthy 
of particular Qptice, that of numerous auxiliaries, if many have equaled, 
no one has exceeded the "Young Men's Bible Society" here in gener- 
ous and vdsely-directed measures to promote the g^?eat objects of the 
Parent Institution. This is, indeed, to " remember their Creator" in 
its appropriate and most affecting sense, in a. wbj to insure blessings 
not less invaluable to themselves than to the recipients of their bounty. 
It is cheering to observe that the youth of some other cities are copy- 
mg, with compiendable zeal, this bright example. Should it be fol- 
lowed throTighout the Bepublic, w^ho can estimate its auspicious bearing 
on the destinies of this nation ! Witib what transport would the dying 
patriot resign his country into the hands of a generation who shall have 
consecrated the morning of life to so glozious a purpose ! 
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Wliile with grateM hearts we recognize the smiles of heaven upon 
the operations of the board during the past year, we deeply feel the 
afflictive dispensations of a holy Providence in removing by death the 
-yice-presidents'BoltoB and Van Rensselaer since' the last auniversary. 
The £»nner, a higfaly-respected i^tiaen, had iBst^ined the office from 
the first organization of the Sociely *, and after his retooval from Geor- 
gia to this city, he was ponctual in his attendance ^ the Board of Man- 
agers, where his fidthful services will be long and affectionately remem- 
bered. The gentlraoan last named has left testimonialB of hk worth 
too numerous .and distinguished to require the tribute of my humble 
oology. Still it is due to private friendahip.to say, that from the com- 
mencement of our aecjyaaintaoce in early youth to his lamented depart- 
ure, I have regarded-his career with unmingled admiratioa. Who, in 
truth, has not admired, the proofr of his cultivated and well-balanl^ed 
mind, his superiority to the blandishments of forttme, tbe £gnified sim- 
plicity of his demeanor, his elevated and straightforward oanrse as a 
statesman his humble and eremplary walk as a Christian, the monu- 
ments,, on, all sides, of his public munificence, and, what is more, the 
gentle flow of ^that heaven-bom charity which, with the silence of the 
dew, he shed on tiie cottage of the widow and the fatherless, and upon 
'f him that had no helper!'' Sarely his reocnod and his reward are on 
high! 

During the same period, also, we have been called to moiim the de- 
mise of the venerable Boyd, an active and useful member of the board 
firom its earliest establishment, and whose victooos life has afiorded a 
well-founded hope of a blessed immortaUty. Woidd that I might here 
have closed this sad obituary ; but we who have beheld in the late 
president of the Wesleyan University the ite^id&st friend and patron of 
this Society, and have felt tiie power of his eloquence at our annual 
celebrations, must be indulged in the expression of ^unfeigned sorrow 
at the early termim^tion of his valuable life ; a life eminently devoted 
to the advancei^ont-of religion and. sound learning— in a word, to the 
best and highest interests of hia feUow>men. Short as has been his. 
pilgrimage, lasting will be the memorials bf his extended usefulness; 
and although his voice shall be no more heard with delight in an earth- 
ly temple, we trust it is attuned to more exalted strains in the paradise 
above. - 

. Since auch,.my brethren and fiiends, arts, the eoosolations under sore 
bereavements which are derived fretn the precious volume we profess 
to circulate; let .our jiympatbies be. alure to the dark and hopeless con- 
dition of the many millions of the human race upon whom the Sun ef > 
QighteogsA^sshaa tusni risetji witb healing in his beaioas. ' 
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Addbbss, May, 1842. 

Mff reipeeted FS^iendt : 

I tnut it IB with a becoming seiue of the Divine goodneis that I am 
allowed, at my advaneed age, the unexpected pleamre of attending 
tfaii Mcred fefthral, and of muting with yoa in a tliankM acknowledg- 
ment of the amilea of Heaven upon the transactions of the Society the 
past year. 

We can scarcely commend too warmly the officers and agents of the 
board for their active and meritoriotis services ; nor onght we to with- 
hold the just meed of praise from the Anziliaries, who readily complied 
with the desire expressed at the last anmvezsary for a re-sorvey of 
their respective districts, and the sapply of any fiuniUes which might 
be found destitate of the Holy Scriptores. 

It is hoped the good work may be prosecuted by others to the foil 
accomplishment of the object. 

The several affiliated societies in this city have nniformly manifested 
a most exemplary liberality in Sustaining the general objects of the 
Fturent Institution, and in distribating the Word of IMe not only to the 
needy of their own population, but also to seamen in merchant vessels, 
and destitute foreigners anriving on qiur shores. Thdr example has 
been followed in a truly praiseworthy manner by the Toung Men's 
Bible Society in Cincinnati, who have not only distributed with alacrity 
the bounty of , the Parent Board among the boatmen and riveivmen on 
the Western voters, but w'ho have generously sapplied from their own 
ibnds the steamboats on the Ohio and Mississippi Bivers each with two 
copies of the Bible, to the number of two hundred and eighty-two ves- 
sels, smce the ccnumencement of the operation. It is pleasant to add, 
their bounty has proved so acceptable to. the recipients, that &e Sodely 
has resolved to extend it to all'iutnre cases. 

The formation of a Bible Society in the Sandwich Islands, recent- 
ly recognized by the board as an auxiliary, is an event not less aston- 
ishing, than deUghtfol to every benevolent heart. Within the recol- 
lection of many in this assembly, those islanders exhibited a ferocity 
of character unsurpassed in the history of savage life. Such, however, 
is the transforming povrer of the religion of Hoe Bible, that in places 
where deeds of unparalleled atrocity were perpetrated, may now be 
seen spacious temples erected and consecrated to Jehovah, and throng- 
ed with enlightened and devout worshipers. We may well adopt 
the language of the Psalmist, ** This is the Lord's doing ! It is-marvel- 
ons in our eyes!" 

Ton must haveleamed, with evident satisfection, that at the instance 
of the General Agent of the Virginia Auxiliary, the Secretary of the 
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I'Navy bas usued an order to tlie contmandantB of the Navy Yards to 
supply each mess in the respective crews of public vessels enterii^ on 
service with a copy of the Holy Scriptdres^i-an arrangement replete 
with coiMummate wisdom and an elevated Christian spirit. If the navy 
may be justly pronounced the right arm of the nation, it eminently be> 
comes those who vrield that arm to acknowledge- and to feer their de* 
pendence bn ** the right hand of the Most Hig^/' and their obligation to 
/ reverence and glorify his name. It is a cheering thought that the ex- 
terior defense of the country is confided to ships replenished vnth the 
Word of God ; and that while our gallant seamen may carry terror and 
discomfiture to our avowed enemies, they may bear to distant and bar* 
barous climes, instead of the thuijider of artillery, the song of angels ! 
** Glory to God in the highest, and on earth peace, good-will toward 
men !" Should the other Christian powers adopt a similar coarse, no 
conceivable measuse would tend more directly to promote the peace 
and fiiendly intercourse of -nations, and ultimately to insare the tran- 
quillity of the world. 

Analogous to this beneficent operation is the late pircular of the Sec- 
retaiy of State and Superintendent of Common Schools in the State of 
New York, teoommending the New Testament as a class-book in the 
^district schools of the state. The subject of furnishing schools with 
he Bible has seriously engaged the attention of this society ; and it is 
to find the views here entertained ably supported in the doc- 
ument to which I have referred. The remarks of the, secretary, how- 
ver, would establish vnth equal clearness the expediency of giving 
e schools the benefit of the whole Bible. ^ It is the glory of that pre- 
ious volume, that, a^ide fipom its intimate connection with our immortal 
estiny , it contains treasures of wisdom and knowledge adapted to ev- 
condition of human life, and to every grade of intellectual capacity, 
hile it fiimishes themes for the vigorous exercise of the loftiest minds, 
t affords abundant means of illumination and improvement to the most 
ited understandiiig. 

If learners of mature yean are edified and delighted virith the histor- 
ical and preceptive, the beoutifiil. and sublime portions of the Bible, 
those of a tender age are scarcely less affected with its touching narra- 
tives, its divinely parental counsels, and the affectionate concern for 
the present and eternal vveUare of children and youth, so mercifiiUy 
revealed in its aacred pages. In short, no human being can be deemed 
eiiteaeed who has not been brought under moral culture. And where 
jihall we look for a perfect system of ethics but in the Scriptures of 
truth ? Surely that scheme of elementary instruction must be incom- 
plete which excludes them fxom. the primary schools. And such was 
'the early sentiment of the others of this nation. 
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Ihey pbofld the Bible in all their lohD^ as an enential^edneiit of 
edttcatioii— «ii indupeoflaUe prepantive for mefiihieflB in this life, as 
well w for tiie joyi of the life to come; and what was the resaltf 
Clear ^ws of da^ to God, and a just estamate of individual and social 
rights and obligations, the only sore basis of private prosperity and na- 
tional groatness. If tiie hallowed inflaence of this system was triomph- 
antly tested daring the memorable contest for oar national soTereignty, 
be assured it has in no degree lost its efficiency; and famt is the hope 
of perpetaating the rich inheritance then acqairad, but by recmring to 
the same system. 

Among the applieationB to the board for aid in tnmsladng and pab- 
lishing the Holy Sc ri pt ure s in foreign lands, is an interestmg conunani* 
cation from tiie American Afission et ConsfeBntUM^e, annooncing that, 
by the .blessing of God, the trandation of the Old Testament into the 
Armeno-TnrkiBh kngoage is at l^iglh completed ; that of the New 
Testament having been prerioosly accomplished: Hie task, it appears, 
was attended with serioos difficulties, and required several yeiurB for 
its performance. A weQ^riranded confidence in the superior learning 
and high Christian character of the translatorB, entitles the work to the 
grstefid acceptance of the nomerons and comparatively int^gent peo- 
ple for whom it is designed. Two things in the report are worthy of 
particnlar o bservation. The first is, the thoroagh pr^iaredness of tiie 
translatom for their nndertaking. Although the missionaiy was well hh- 
stnicted in the Hebrew text, he felt, as every foreigner should feel, tiie 
immeasorable importaace of an intimate knowledge of the langoage 
into which the ori^nal was to he rendered. He was tiierefore inde&t- 
igable in his effbrts to acquire it« After all; he felt constrained, fiom 
abundant caution, to employa learned and pious native as his assist- 
ant: an example of prudence and fidelity worthy of imitation in all 
rimilar cases. Secondly : as these transUtors diligently consulted the 
English version, an opportunity was thus afforded of comparing it crit- 
ically vrith the Hebrew original. The opinion, therefore, though inci- 
dentally expressed, that it should "remain untouched," commends it- 
self to the serious reflection of every considerate mind at the present 
day. That vee are favored with a translation of the Holy Scriptures 
altogetiier superior to every other in any language, anaent or modem, 
IB the concurring testimony of the most competent judges in every pe- 
riod since its promulgation. - 

It was executed with imekampled care, af^ years of prayerful de- 
liberation and unwearied labor, by a body of men unrivaled for pro- 
found learning and eminent piety, at a period, too, most propitious to 
a perfect exemption fiom sectarian partiality or prejudice. Hence, the 
variooB evangelical deuominationB which either previously or subae-^ 
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qaently appeared in the Christian Church, have, wilh remarkable uni- 
formity, given it their implicit confidence. As an entire work, I hav^ 
never heard of its condenmation in a singte instance. If dissatis&ction 
is manifested with certain parts of it, even malcontents of this descrip* 
tion, it is believed, would be unwilling, in the present state of the 
world, that a new translation, or even its modification, should be at* 
tempted, although proposed to be done by a convention of delegates 
fi:t>m all the respective denominations ; for it is most obvious that unar 
nhnity in such an enterprise Inast be utterly hopeless — as hopeless as 
the voluntary surrender of their peculiar tenets, and their consolidation 
into a religions community " One and indivisible." 

And such must have been the inlpression of the illustrious men who 
framed the Gonstitdtion of ^ns Society. ^^ Aware of the evil whieh wotdd 
inevitably result from a love of novelty and of change, when applied to 
the .most momentous of all subjects, they wisely exacted a strict con- 
formity, in all our issues from the press, to the version of the Holy 
Bcriptures ** then in common use'' — a regulation imperative upon the 
members of this society, individually and collectively. As the English 
version thus becomes, in effect, the conservatory of the English tongue, 
it behooves us to acknowledge with heartfelt gratitude that, through 
the good Providence of "God, early in the eighteenth century, the or- 
tkography of the translation was s6 amended as to render it conforma- 
ble to tiiat of Addison and the oth6r' distinguished authors of that peri- 
od; a period deservedly styled ''the Augustan age of English litera- 
ture,*' in which the language is justly considered as having arrived at 
its maturity. The editions of the Bible ranee pubUshisd '' by authority" 
in England, and by this Society since it commenced operations, have 
appeared in this purified form of the language, a form which embodies 
the noblest products of the human mind — ^in a word, our best litera* 
ture, as well as our brightest hopes. The unspeakable importance of 
maintaining the existing version unchang'ed, wiU be apparent if we 
consider how rapid is l^e increase of our population; how soon the 
English language may pervade this entire continent, and the vast terri- 
tories subject to British sway, in all quarters of the globe ; and the con- 
sequent demands whidh must accumulate upon this Institution, and ita 
great exemplar, the British and Foreign Bible Society, to furnish the 
requisite supply of the Holy Scriptures, in' uniform orthography, for 
these countless myriads of inunortal beings. - > ^ 

But I may not enlarge, permit me, in conclusion, to say, the sub 
ject, independently of its intrinsic importance, is endeared to us by 
mai^ tender associations. This blessed book has come down to ua 
from ancestors who, we trust, through fidth and patience, have inherit- 
ed its promises. Bveiy page has been wet witfa tears, either of '' penp 
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itflODtial Bonrow" or of flttcred joy, from "ejes lliat will weep no nuKe." 
On ibis Society, vsj respected and beloyed aaiociates, is devolved the 
bigh trust of transmittiiig it unimpaired, unaltered, to the remotest 
generationB. Bfay its prions AnUior incline the hearts of all throngh- 
oot the world, who apeak and write the BngKwh tongue, to frithfblly 
preserve and widely ciicnlate the chcnoest gift of his munificent Pnm> 
dence! 

AsDKXSs, May, 1843. 

Afjr retpeeted Friends : 

I had hoped for the pleamre of joining yoa in the celelnataon of our 
twenty-seventh annivecBary ; but denied by a ri^itooos Providence the 
privilege of a pencmal interview, I have pres um ed that a brief connna- 
nication may not be nnacceptable. 

It ii with peculiar satisfiiction that I imito widi yoa in a thanidhl ac- 
knowledgment of the Divine blessing on the transactions of the Board 
of Managers during a year of mrnsnal peconiary cmbarraasment; also 
m warmly commending the active co-operatioo of many of omr anxiKfr 
lies, the uiweoried diligence and fiiithfalness of the secretaries, treas- 
uzer, and agents of the Society, and, notwithstanding the pressure of 
the times, tfie generons manner in which the jodadoos and salutary 
measores of the board have been sustained by.our feUow-citizens at 
large, who seem more and more impcesMd with the infinite imp or ta nce 
of the enterprise in which we are engaged. Altbon|^ the operalionB 
of the board wiU be disclosed in their report, suffer me to point your 
sttentkn to a few particiilarB. 

The managers have wisety an.ti]ori2sed a liberal distribution of the 
Holy Scriptores in- the Wisconsin and Iowa Territories, and in the 
States of Alabama and Looisiana^-a measure which must probabfy be 
fi»qnently repeated to render the supply commensurate w^ the rap- 
idly-Increasing population of those portions of the BepnUic This in- 
crease is mainly produced by emigrants, not only firom the Eastern and 
odier states, but in great numbers firom fereign nations. Aa not a few 
of these proceed from countries where ** the Bible without note «: com- 
ment" is prohibited to the laity, all such ihould be cheerfrUy siqyplied 
with the blessed Book, and kindly assured that no prohibitinn of the 
kind can rightfqlly ezist here, even by the highest natinnal anthorily, 
much less by the interdict of any foreign power. 

The grant of English Bibles and Testaments to ihe *< Schools for 
Toung Slaves" in Santa Cruz, is an act of liberality happily calculated 
to effectuate the humane intentions of the government in that island. 

Not less gratifying is the supply of copies of the New Testament a£> 
forded to Ae soldien statinqfid on the fimntien of our countty, a 
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ore cofTeBponding with a fonner benevolent proyuion for the crews of 
our ehipfl of war in actual service. 

The caH from Ceylon &nd Lodiana for English Bibles and Testa- 
ments to supply the native schools, furnishes additional evidence of the 
increasing estimation in which our noble language is hclld by foreign- 
ers. It truly is a medium througl;^ which they may obtain access, not 
only to all the treasures of human learning, but also to the enjoyment 
of a version of the Holy Scriptures superior, it is believed, to every oth- 
er, and which has suffered no diminution of its high character by pre- 
sumptuous attempts to amend it. 

I forbear to detain yoti by a particular reference to the operations of 
the board in Northern India, Syria, Russia, Turkey, or in relation to the 
aborigines of this continent; you will allow me, however, to express 
the joy, which I trust we all feel, at the prospect of difiusing " the light 
of ihe glorious Gospel'^ through the dark region of China. Whatever 
may have been the merits of her controversy with the British govern- 
ment, we have reason to hope that, by the blessing of God,the late 
paciQcation has opened a vride and effectual door f(n: the admission of 
divine truth to the m^ny millions of her population.^ The cries of the 
desolate, my friends, are reaching us from various directions. As these 
multiply, so should our efforts to satisfy ihem increase, under a well- 
grounded confidence in Divine aid, and the support of a community 
who duly appreciate the exalted privileges they ei^oj* The declara- 
tion of the apostle that ** the time is short," is not less momentous now 
tfian when first announced. It is a deeply affiscting truth to such as 
are perishing for the Bread, of Life, and scarcely less so to those on 
whom are devolved the duty and the ability to fonlish it. Of the same 
solemn truth we are admonished by the demise, since our last annivers- 
ary, of two. of our vice-presidents, the Honorable Peter A. Jay and 
Francis S. Key, in the midst of their days and their usefulness. The 
former a distinguished jurist, endowed vriih personal and mental ac- 
complishments consecrated to a discharge of the duty he owed to his 
fiumly, fab country, and the Church of (Sod. His attachment, as well 
as that of his illustrious father, to this Society, became identified with 
their aSbction for that sacred cause which sustuned their pious ances- 
tors anud the terrors of persecution in their native land, and safely 
brought them to this asylum of the oppressed, with whom, we trust, 
they are now associated in the participation of ''joy unspeakable and 
iuIL of glpry.^' 

The latter was a celebrated advocate, who, with high professional 
eminence, combined the spirit of humble and undiuembled piety. Al- 
though prevented by Ins remote residenoe and the labors of his profes- 
sion iiom attending our regular meetings^ liil veneration, neyerthelesBy 
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for the Saered Vohime wn ftiUy aStMted by his cheriihed and unilbmi 
practice of incalcatmg its precious aad sabliine truths npofn Ibe cfaQ- 
dren and yoath of a Smiday-flchool. We are assared that on the last 
Lord's day prior to Us decease, he was thus r^igiooaly employed. De- 
lightful tnmsitioii, from the Smiday-«chool to the upper sanctuary, to 
enjoy with glorified spirits '* a Sabbath that shall never end !" 

It is among the mysteries of Irvine Proridence that I am allowed, 
at my advanced period of life, to pay even a fidnt tribute of respect to 
the memory of these excellent men, so mnch my juniors in age. Ta 
the same merciful Providence I earnestly commend your individual- 
welfiire and the prosperity of this sacred tnstitntion. 
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Address to the LUckJidd CouiUf Temperance Society, 

The foUomng extract is from an address before the Litchfield Coun- 
ty Temperance Society, at its finit meeting in Sharon, July, 1829 1 

" Entire abstinence, then, is the specific remedy. -Let it be univer- 
sally and fiiithfully appliedT^and O, how seon would tiiere be an end 
of the whole race of drunkards, great and small, without successors 
forever! Who would not rejoice at such a consummation T Who 
would not exult, if our country, so favored of Heaven, so much ap» 
phmded by ^e world fi>r all that is manly in sentiment and heroic in 
} enterprise, should add the jewel of temperance to that crown of glory 
which encBToles her head — should exhibit to mankind the snblimo 
spectacle of a nation not only 'victorious over its enemies,* but, what it 
more, 'victorious over itself f Nor is it too much to hope that this 
blessed era is at hand. The success which has thus far attended tiier 
exertions of the parent society, as evinced by the wonderful diminution 
in the sale and consumption of distilled spirits within a short period, is 
at once a proof that the object is attainable, and a pledge that.it tntt h4 
accomplished. The spirit of the nation is evidently rinng. Theyoutli 
of the nation are beginning to awake to this momentous subject, and 
rest assured, their warm hearts and Vigorous lurnds will finish the good 
work for their own generation, if not (or ours. But, my brethren, an 
immense respousibiUty rests upon * tiie men of this generation.' Let 
} us not conceal from ourselves the painful truth that we have all con- 
/ tributed in a greater or less degree to the wide spread of intemperance. 
I Ah ! we know not how many of its wretched victims might justiy as- 
j etibe the commencement of their career of infamy an4 its fiital end 
\ to our iU-judged hospitality, our unhallowed love of gain, or perhaps'to 
lov ezaniple of what is termed moderate drinking. Tliis is • most sol* 
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emn reflection ! Oar only consolation' is that we did it ignorantly — ^that 
we were thoaghtless of the consequences. Bat the plea of ignorance 
can no longer avail ns. Information, founded op indisputable facts, and 
enforced with resistless 'eloquence, is befere the public and in the pos- 
»ssion of every man^ and nmst tBerefore leave eveiy man without the 
ipology of a mistake, either as to the' nature and extent of the malady, 
the method and certainty of its cure. Let every individual then ask 
VEimself, Can T, with ail this evidence before me, ptU the cup of distilled 
woisoh to my own lipSf of present it to the lips of any human being, and 
he innocent 7 The question may be safely left to the decision of an en- 
lightened coliscience, and obedience to that deciinon can not fail to 
produce the desired result. Yes, my brethren, total abstinence is the 
only restorative. This is the coni^ecrated censer which is to ' stay the 
plague.' While we bless God that it is placed within our reach, let us 
seize it, and, like Aaron in the camp of Israel, hasten to |ake our stand 
'between the dead and the living,' in humble confidence that 'the 
plague* will be * stayed.' " 
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Address to ike Alumni of Yale College^ at their annual meeting m 

August, 1845.^ 

I meet you, my brethren, on the present occasion, with no ordinary 
emotions. Those of us who receired the honors of this venerable in- 
stitution more than sixty years ago, are permitted by a kindTrovidence 
to comniune with bur successors on this consecrated ground, the 
object of our early reverence, and endeared to us by many, very many 
precious recoUectioiis. But with what diminished nun^bers do we ap- 
pear ! Rari nautes in gurgite v€uto. While we mourn the departure, 
and cherish the memory, of the great majority of our collegiate con- 
temporaries, let us bless God that we still live, and that, in his infinite 
goodness, he has suffered us to live, in a period of the world distin- 
guished by signal displays of his power and beneficence — a period fiiiit- 
fol of events bearing with mighty influence on the happiness and hopes 
of mankind. Allow me to refer for a few moments to Some of the in- 
cidents of our collegiate course. It occurred during the great contest 
for our national existence. We were not in a condition to engage in 
the hazards of the field, yet we were abundantly able to mark the 
progress of events with intense solicitude, and to participate- in the al- 
ternations of hope and despair, as victory or defeat attended its opera- 
tions. I have not unfirequently indulged myself in drawing a parallel 
between the stmgi^e of the cocuHry for independence, and ours for an 
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edacaticm. l^tih both, there was a lamentable deficiency of means for 
the prosecution of the enterprise. Were her eoldiers po(H:ly clad and 
as poorly fedf What was onr clothing baft principally the coane 
&brics of the domestic loom? And as to sustenance, we were more 
than once, by the events of the war, liismissed an4 sent into the coun- 
try for sobsistence. Was she inade<]0]ately sappUed with arms and 
military stores ? We also were destitate, in a great measore, of the in- 
dispensable fomitore of a college ; for, instead of the splendid array we 
now behold, if we. except an air pump, the reaidne of oar apparatoa 
would be thought at this day better fitted to pipvoke merriment than 
to impart instruction. Should it then be asked how our country gained 
ber independence, and we our degrees T Let it be answered, She 
triumpljed through the blessing of Heayen upon the inyindble spirit 
of her sons, led by ber Wasbington, '* himself a host.'' We preYiiiled 
by Grod's blessing upon our mdefiitigable eflKirts, under the auspicea of 
the venerated Stiles, himself, as he said of another, ** a living,, walk- 
ing libraiy." From his rich stores of erudition he poured instructioa 
into our minds, while by the dignity and loveliness of his deportment 
be took entire possession of our hearts. I love to think of him. I re* 
joice that his memory is embalmed in a volume which does honor 
alike to his name and to our natidnal literature. We had no resident 
proiiassorB except one of Theology ; but the deficiency was in a good 
degree supplied by tutors pre-eminently qualified for the station ; two* 
of whom, I am happy to perceive, still survive. There unfortunately 
existed at that period certain regulations of -a peculiar description, not 
found, probably, in the printed statutes of the college, but coeval with 
its existence; such jis the liability of freshmen to perform personal and 
menial services for members of a superior grade, and, in addition to 
other acts of humiliation, their subjection to the discipline of the senior 
class. Most happily, under the auspicious sway of the iUustrioos 
Dwigkt and his distinguisjied successor, and their justly celebrated as- 
sociates, we have seen this code of feudal homage and servitude wholly 
aboliBhed, and the intercourse of the students regulated by the usual 
courtesies of civilized society. Under the same benign influence, the 
system of instruction has been greatly enlarged, embracing, indeed, 
every branch of knowledge appropriate to a university, with numerous 
profeasoKB, endowments, and all the appliances and £BK;ilities requisite 
for the attainment of a thorough, a finished education. Instead of a 
solitary building and adjoining chapel, occupied by us, we behold a 
range of edifices, which, for number, magnitude, location, sOlidity, and 
even beauty of construction, are unsurpassed by any similar instituticn 
in our country ; with appurtenant buildings devoted to chemical ex- 

■^ Hon. £. Goodrich tad Hon. B. Baldwin. 
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^etimeiittli te plulosopbical and ^tronomical ezerckes, to a miaeralogi- 
cal cabinet, to the preservatkni and ezfaibitioii of the moniiments of ait 
which have immortalized the genivuLof Tromboll, and, lastlj, this spa^ 
ciouB and superb stracture, for the acoommodalioh of the lespectiye 
Ubreries appertaining^ to the colpbge, the whole constitating a highly 
ornamental appendage to tluB beautafal city. IVhat privileges, denied 
to 119^ have been, and still are possessed by the more highly favored 
sons of our Ahna Mater ! We rejoice at the superior advantages n£- 
forded diem, and rigfatfuily expect in return a proportionate elevation 
of charaeter -for intelligence and uBefalness. 

I have said that it has been our lot to live in an ag^ fruitful of events 
momentous in their bearing upon the present condition and future 
prospects of mankind. Time will not permit me to enumerate them. 
Buffer me, however, to say, we have witnessed revolutions for good or 
for evil unprecedented in the annals of our race, which have shaken 
two continents to iheiir center, and the ^ects of which vnll be felt by 
remote generatkms. We have not only witnessed, the birth of our na* 
tion, but have been permitted to mark its growth to dimenaions which 
may weil.excite our own and the wodd's astonishment. 

We have beheld the'ritfe and establishment of free invitations, and 
llie evidence which experience affords that they are abundantly ade- 
quate to the government of an intelligent people, and, in troth, consti- 
tote the strongest of aU governments^ 

We have seen public opixdon taking high rank as an elementary 
principle of political science, and gradually advancing to a supremacy, 
which, if doly enlightened and wisely directed, must ultimately 'spread 
the eminre of freedont over the whole earth. A theory, however, 
which evidently demands the -universal cultivation of pure 'religion and 
sound learning. 

We have witnessed a great enlargement bf the boundaries of human 
knowledge, and the introduction, if not of new sciences, yet of new 
improvements, wiib. their nomenclatures not a little startling, at first, to 
scholars of a former century, but eminently beneficial in. their efibcts. 

We have contemplated with unmingled satisfaction the advance- 
ment of the learned professions to a supericn: degree ef respectability, 
and the attainment of high judicial distinction in the national and state 
tribunals, contributing essentially to elevate the character of the age. 

We behol4 the useful arts carried to a degree of perfection which 
utterly surpasses all former example, particularly as exhibited in the 
diversified and astonishing operations of steam, on land and water; 
and in the no less wonderfrd process by which electricity is converted 
into a vehicle of intelligence ! We see lakes, and rivers, and seas, and 
widely-extended tttritoriea comiectad by artificial streams and rail- 
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wmy*. W« enter oar xnamifiKstoriet and workihops, and adaiiro the 
■ooceiifiil efforts of jgeniut in abridging the labor of man ; and i^en 
there, we oast ovr eyea on iibrica which are not excelled hj ibe 
proodeitdiaidaya of European skill; and the thought foroeaitaelf upon 
our minds, how many ofionr sister ftalas atlhe Sooih owe, in no mod- 
erate degree, the profitable cultivation of their st^ile production and 
main source of their wealth to the matchless ingenni;^ of a northern 
citizen, an alumnus of this college. 

Finally, in addition to the scientific, litenuy, mechanical, and other 
improvementB of the present age, we hanre cheering evidence that h is, 
emphatically, the " age of benevolence." This heaarcn-bom spirit has 
shown itself, not only in sympathy for the unfortanaite, and a roadinfins 
to relieve them ;^not marely in charitaUe estafclishmanti, I had idmost 
said, as. numerous and- diverrified as human sofferinga— these offices 
of humanity, creditable as they unquestionably are, have neverthdeas 
been chiefly confined to oar own country, and the bodily wants of a 
diort life— but the spirit to which I allude has manifested it| celestial 
origin in higher aiod h(dier efibrts, in endeacvon to promote alike the 
temporal and etenal interests of every being bom in the image of 
God, wherever he may be found. It is thia broad and ezpanove prin- 
ciple now in operation, and encircling the globe, which inspires the 
philanthropist with' new hopes^ and imparts to the CSuistiatt sure evi- 
dence of the approach of that blissfol period, which Ae eye of fiiith 
beholds with unerring certainty and unspeakable ddB^t. 

My brethren^ to have lived in soeh an age forms of itself no unenvi* 
able distinction ; and to have discharged vrith ^eUty its incumbent 
duties, must prove an nnfitiliiyg source of the richest consolatam. Let 
what remains of life to us, who are so near its close, be etiH devoted to 
the great end of our existence ; let our younger brethren justly aj^pre- 
ciate their high privileges, with« foil consciousness of their c<Hrr«qpond« 
ing obligations; let us all cherish more and more the lies which, bind 
us to this noble institution, and to each other, in the Ueaied hope of 
being finally united with the society of glorified i^irits in the presenoe 
of God and the Lamb. 
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Obituary of Rev, Gilbert Living^Uon Smith. 

[From Hie New Yorie Obeerrer.] 

Departed this life, on Saturday, the 7th inst., at the house of his va^ 
clOy Henry Beekman, Ea^., in this city, Gilbert Livingston Smith, son 
of William M. Smith, Esq., of Sharon, Conn., in the 23d year of his age. 
The providence which has bereaved an afiectiqnate circle ot one of its 
brightest DrUnments, has at the same time deprived 'Die Chnrch of one 
of her most promising sons. It is indeed a providence shrouded in the 
clouds and^darksess which often enyelop the throne of Infinite Wisdom. 
Nearly ft>ur yean ago, he became the suEgect of the regenerating grace 
of God, while at home during a college vacation, and on his retisn to 
New BrunBvdck made a public profession of his fidth in Christ in the 
Presbyterian Church in that place. Soon after he experienced this 
happy change, his heart began to glow vrith an intense desire to preach 
''the unsearchable riches of Christ.*' After finishing his collegiate 
course, he entered tKe Theological Seminary at Princeton, where for 
three years he sustained the character oC a &ithftd student and an ex- 
emplary Christian. A few mojiths since he was licensed to preach, 
and few young aspirants for the sacred office gave higher promise of 
usefulness. Elegant in manners, conciliating in all his deportment, ac 
interesting speaker, and a devoted Christian, all who knew him, anc 
especially those who hung with admiration upon the sweet intonations 
of his fine voice, and witnessed his ardent desire to do good, indulged 
the pleasing anticipation that he would be a burning and shining light 
in the candlestick of the Lord. Feeling the importance of a thorough 
theological course, he returned after lus licensure and finished his three 
years at Princeton. 

Having received an invitation to preach in Putnam coimty, he bade 
fiirewell to the beloved seminary, to enter upon his new field of labor ; 
and on his Way, stopped at the house of Mr. B. to spend a night. Upon 
his arrival he. complained of partial indisposition, but very soon was 
confined to his bed by disease which baffled all the efforts of the best 
medical skill. The disorder marched on steadily to its consummation, 
heeding*^ not the tears nor the prayers of friends, until the evening of 
the 7th, when ** the earthly house of this tabernacle was dissolved," 
and his emancipated spirit took its flight to heaven. His mind, during 
the last days of his illness, was often wandering with delirium. Under 
these circumstances the vmter saw him, a few hours before his depart- 
ure. Wishing to ascertain the workings of his soul, he spoke to him 
about Jesus, and touched a chord which thrilled and concentrated all 
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hk powen. He ei^ieMed the most perfect rabviiMkiii to the divine 
will, mad asid, ** I thould love to be with the Lord.'* From this time 
he gradoallj rank until he fell asleep. VThf ihe Lord oC the harvest 
removed this promiflng laborer from the field, as he was jost entering 
to-feap i^ is known only to Him whose are both the field and the rei^ 
er. Our sools r^ice in the belief that what we know not now, we 
skall know hereafter, and bow wlthoat^ a mnrmur la the jrill of God. 
Bl o M o d be his name fer mingling in this cup of bitterness so many- 
sweet mercy drops of c on sola t io n to surviving fiiends. 

** Thoo, art gone to the grave ; bat 'twero vrrong fo deplore thee, 
When God was thy ransom, thy guardian, and guide; 
He gave thee-*-tfe took thee, and soon will restore thee. 
Where death hath no sting sinoe the Savior hath died." 
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Based on the Gennan Work of Francis PassoW ; with Corrections 
and Additions, and the insertion in Alphabetical Order of the 
Proper Names occurring in the principal Greek Authors. By 
Hbnbt Drislbb, M.A., under the Supervision of Prof Anthon. 
Royal 8yo, Sheep extra. $5 00. 

An, AlMrid|nn«nt of the «bov«, hj the Aathon, for the Um of Schools, Tevised 
end enlaiyea by the Addition of « Second Pert, Tiz., Englteh nnd Greek. (In prew.) 

This is, indeed, a great book. It is vastly saperior to anr 6reek>English Lexicon 
hitherto poblished, either in this country or in £ngland. No high school or college 
•an maintain its aute that does not introduce the book. — N. Y. CcwriermtdEnomrer 

A work ef anthority, which, for real utility and general accuracy, now stands, and 
will be likely long to be, without a riTal in the English language. It has been hon- 
ored with the most unqualified commendation of the London Quarterly, and many 
ether high critical authorities of Orsat Britain. — 2^. Y. Commercial Ainertuer. 

This Greek Dictionary must inevitably take the place of all others in the classical 
■ehools of the oountty.— irmci(«riodfcer. 

aintlion'is <KUimtcal Bfttfimatrfi, 

Containing an Account of the principal Proper Names mentioned in 
Ancient Authors, and intended to elucidate all the important 
Points connected with the Geography, History, Biography, My- 
thology, and Fine Airts of the Greeks and Romans, together with 
an Account of the Coins, Weights, and Measures of the Ancients, 
with Tabular Values of the same. Royid Syo, Sheep extra. 94 75. 

The scope of this great work is very extensive, and comprises information respect- 
ing some w the Most important branches of classical knowledge. Here may be round 
a complete encyclopedia of Ancient Geography, History, Biography, and Mythology- 
The department of the Fine Arts forms an entirely new feature ; embracing biogra- 
jdiies of ancient artists, and criticisms upon their productions. In fine, this noble 
work is not only indispensable to the classical teacher and.student, but eminently 
useful to the professional gentleman, and f(mns a neoessafy part of •▼oiT Ubraiy that 
aims to be complete. It has been pronounced bv Professor Boeckh of Berlin, one of 
the leading scholars in Germany, '* a most excellent work." 

Latin Grammar, Part I. Containing the most important Parts of 
the Grammar of the Latin Language, together with appropriate 
Exercises in the translating ana writing of Latin. 12mo, Sheep 
extra. 90 cents. 

The object of this woik is to make the young student practically acquainted, at 
each step of his progress, with those portions of the grammar which he msgr frnm tinM 
to time commit to memory, and which relate principally to the declension of nouna 
and conjugation of verbe. As soon as the beginner has mastored some principle rel- 
ative to the inflections of the languwe, his attention is directed to exercises in trane> 
latinr and writing Latin, which -ealTfor a practical application ef the knowledge ha 
awy have thus far acquired ; and in this way he is led on by easy stages, until he ia 
made themraghly anquainted with all the importaiit rules that regulate the iAfleetiona 
ef the Latin toogna* 
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9lntl\ote» Satin VcMt ewnpwAtl^vu 

Latin Grainmar, Part 11. An Introdaction to Latin Prose Composi- 
tion, with a complete Course of Exercises, illustrative of all the. im- 
portant Principles of I^ia Syntax. I2mo, Sheep extra. 00 cents. 

The prvMot work form the Mcond p<ut of the Jj»tin hnt aq M, aad is intended to 
elucidate inractically all the imiiortnnt principles aSd rales of the Latin Snitaz. The 
plan panned is the same with that irhieh was foth>wed in preparing the first part» 
and the utiii^ of which has been so fnlly prored br tha favoraUe reoeptioa extended 
to that Tolame. A rale is laid down and principles are slated, and tli^n ezercisee 
are given illvstrative of the same. llMse t%Mi part% tfaerefiire, will form a O r aw tm ar 
of the Latin Lamguage^ possessing this decided adTantaga over other grammars, in 
ixM containing a OttmpieU CmarM 9f Eteercuety which have a direct bearing on each 
step of (ha stodent'a pvogresa. 

3intlMnCn BCctfonurs of <Krerfc nirtf %mmn 

From the best Authorities, and embodying aU the leoent DtoeoTeriea 
of the most eminent German Philologuts and Jurists. Edited by 
WiLUAM Smith, Ph.D. Illustrated by a large number of Engrav- 
iuffs. Corrected and enlarged, and containing, also, numerous Ar- 
ticles relatire to the Botany, Mineralogy, and Zoology of the An- 
cients, by Chaelbs Ahthon, LL.D. Syo, Sheep extra. $4 76. 

Am ATbridcanemt of (he above, by the Aothon, for the Use of Sohook. ISmob 
half Sheep. $1 S9. 

As a Dictionary, it is (he best aid to the study of Classieal Antkfaity wbidi wn poa» 
aess in oar Ungnage. Valnable as this Dictionary mast be to the stadents of ancient 
litermtare, it will be of acareely less iervice to the stndents of anciont art ; for the il- 
lastrations have been selected with care and jadgment. — Atheme^oH. 

The articles which we hava consulted appear to as admirably done : fkey are tarsi 
in style, and oregnant, yet not eombroasly so, with aceorate fcaowladfo— the best 
and lateit autnonties are constantlv cited. A work moch wanted, inviInaUe to the 
voung stndent, and, as a book of rererenoe, will be most acceptaUa on the library ta- 
hla 01 eveiy adiolar.— <?iiarferfy Rcvteis. 

From the Ninth Editicm of the Original, adapted to the Use of En- 
glish Students, by Lbonhard Schkitz, Ph.D. Corrected and en- 
larged, by Charles Anthon, LL.D. 12mo, Sheep extra. 90 
cents, (Third Edition, revised.) 

Am AhrUig mum t of tho above, fay dm Authors, for tho Use of Schools, limo 
(inst ready.) 

The student who uses Zumpt's Latin Grammar will obtain from it such a complete 
UUsamnu of goldea Miles and principles that he will aavar be willing to spars it a 
moment fromhis table.— IVo/sMor Frott. 

Slnthm'n %atin OrrsfKratCtiit 

In a Series of Progressiye Exercises, including Specimens of Trans- 
lation from English and German Poetiy into Latin Verse. 13nio, 
Sheep extra. 90 cents. 

A Key it published, which may be obtained by Teachers. ISmo, half Sheep. SO 
cents. 

This work contains a fall senes of rales for the structure of Latin Terse, 



panied by a complete ooorse of exercises fiir their practical apniioation, and rsndan 
this hitherto difficalt branch of study conuMuratively eaay and yaaMiir afitfism— t. 
Bfbrms the fourth and oandudinc part of tho Latin Leasona 
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From the best Authorities, Ancient and Modem. 12mo, Sheep ex*, 
tra. 90 cents. 

In tliis viJlanie, which ib»7 not unaptly be regarded a« the third part of the Latin 
Lescons,the young: 8ch<dar -will find erery thing that may be- needed by bioit not only 
at theoonunenoementf bat aUK> throughout the aevenl stages of hie academio career. 

SCntfton's e^wMv'n ^tmmtntavitn on the 

<!Sralltc IS&uv; 

And the First Book of the Greek Paraphrase ; with English Notes, 
criticfd and explanatory, I^ns of Battles, Sieges, &c., and His- 
toricalt Geqgrs^hical, and Archs^ogical Indexes, by Charles 
Anthon, LL.D. Map, Portrait, <&,c. 13nio, Sheep extra. $1 40. 

The present edition of Cesar is on the same plan with the Sallust and Cicero of 
Aie editor. The explanatory notes have been specially prepared for the use of begin- 
ners, and nothing has been omitted that may tend to facilitate the perusal of the work. 
The Greek paraphrase is given partly as a literary novelty^and partly as an easy in- 
troduction to Greek studies; and the plans of battles, sieges, dsc, must prore emi- 
nently ttseful to the learner. 

^ntfton'jf acrnefir of WftfiClt 

With English Notes, critical and Explanatory, a Metrical GlaTis, 
and ^n Historical, Geographical, and Mythological Index, by 
Charles Anthon, LL.D. Portrait and many Illustrations. 13mo, 
Sheep extra. $2 00. 

The notes accompanying the text have been made purposely copious, sinee Virgil 
is an author in the perusal of whom the young scholar stands in need of very frequent 
assistance: The iHustrations that accompany the notes form a very attractive feature 
in tiie volume, and are extoemely useful in exemplifying the allusions of the author.' 

9(ntlion'0 Select ^ratfonis of Cfcrro^ 

With English Notes, critical and explanatory, and^Historical, Geo- 
graphical, and Legal Indexes, by Charles Anthon, LL.D. An 
improved Edition. Portrait. 12mo, Sheep extra. $1 20. 

The text of this edition is based upon that of Emesti, and the notes are compre- 
hensive and copious, lajring open to the young scholar the train of thought contained 
in the Orations, so as to enable hink to appreciate, in their full foroe and beauty, these 
brilliant memorials of othet days, and cttrefully and fully explaining the aUusions in 
which the orator is fond of indulging. 

a^nthon's SSclogueis unli ^tw^% of OfirgCl. 

With English Notes, critical and explanatory, by Charles AMTHdr, 
LL.D. 12mo, Sheep extra. $1 60. 

Dn Aathon*s daasicpl works are well known, jiot only throughout the TTnion, but 
in Great Britain. In this edition of Virgil*s pastoral poems, that elegant ancient au- 
thor is more fully and cleariy annotated and explained, than he has ever vet been in 
any language. To masters of seminaries and school'teachers in general, the work 
will prove invaluable, from the mass of information which the learned compiler has 
thrown together in his remarks. — Nem OrUan» Advertiser. 

In this volume Dr. Anthon has done for Virgil's Pastorals what he had previously 
done for the JEneid— put it in such a form before the classical student that he can 
not lail to read it, not only with ease, but with a thorough appmctation and admim 
Cion of its betuties. The critical and explanatory notes are very copious and very 
■atis&ctory, and make perfectly «leai the sense of every passage.— JIT. Y. Contisr* 
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CotiApfracfi tft Catdfne, 

With an English Commeiitary, and Geographical and Historical In 
dexes, by Charlbs Anthon, LL.D. New Edition, corrected and 
enlu^ged. Portrait. 12nio, Sheep extra. 87| cents. 

TIm oiMBiiienlMyiiieliidM every thing reqaisitefor aoeerato praMntion «m tiie pwt* 
of the etudent and a corract nndentMidiiic of the anther. The plan adopted by Pro 
iMaor AntooM hae leoeived the mqaalifiedapprohatien of thefieat aMgontrof taafch 
en in the United States, and has been coauMnded in the higheat terms faj some ol 
the finest scholais in the conntry. 

With English Notes, critical and explanatory, by Charlbs Ahthon, 
LL.D. New Edition, with Corrections and Improvements. ISimo, 
Sheep extra. $1 75. 

This work has enjoyed a widely &Tatable reeeption both in Enrope and omr own 
ooontxy, and has tended* aore than any other edition, to render the yoanf stndents 
of the tiHM fiuniliar with the beanties of the peet. The classical student, in his earliex 
pmgresi, ieqaires a gieat deal of assistance; and the ^tan porsoed by Profeesor An- 



thon in hie Horace and other woiia affotds inst the aid reqairsd to make his stndiea 
easy and agreeable, and to attract him still farther on in the path of scholanhipi. 

Contaming the most important Parts of the Grammar of the Greek 
Language, together with appropriate Exereises in the translating 
and writing of Greek, for the Use of Beginners. 12mo^ Sheep 
extra. 90 cents. 

The plan of this work is reiy simple. It is intended to render the study oi Che 
Greek inflections sMnre inviting to banners, and better calculated, at Uie same tinw, 
to pcodooe ai^ abidinf impreanon. With this view, there is sppended to the seveml 



diTisions of the Granunar a ceUection of exercises, consisting elf short sentences, ia 
which the rulee of inflection just laid down are fuUy exemirfined, and which the stu- 
dent is lequir^ to translate and pans, or 9196 tooonTeit fnin aa(raaunatical to gnuA- 
latical Greek. 

Greek Lessons, Part IL An Introduction to Greek Prose Composi- 
tion, with a complete Course of Exercises illustrative of all the 
important Principles of Greek Syntax. 12mo, Sheep extra. 90 
cents. 

The present wovk forms the sseond part ef tho Greek luessons. The object of tha 
editor has been to aaake the student more fully acquainted than could be done in nn 
ordinary g^rammar with all the important principles of the Greek Syntax. And ia 
ocder to impress these principles more fully upon the mind of the pupil, they are ae> 
eompaaied by exersises explanatory of the same ; in other woids, the theory is flnt 
given, and ite practical application follows immediately after. This is the only mode 
of fsmiliaririnff the student with the niceties of Greek construction, and has never 
. caaned out to so full an extent in any sinular work. 



Mntkfm^n €itumnuiv of tkt CRrrreft; SfUnsitatet 

For the Use of Schools and Colleges. ISmo, Sheep extra. 90 cents. 

The author's objec t in preparinf the present work was to furnish the student with 
such a view of the leading featuies ia the GramsBar of the Greek language as might 
wove useful to him, not only at the commencement of his career, but alao duriag ite 
whole continuance. Nothing has, therefor*, been emitted the want of which aught in 
any degrse retard hiiprogrees; and yet, at tho sasM tinw, the work has beea btooght 
within such limite as will render it easy of lefiBrsnee and not deter inm peruaaL 
Evwy effort has been made to exhibit a ooMoiaa ootliaa of all th» leading ptinriplea 
of Graak philology. 



WORKS FOB COLLEGES AND DISTftlCT SCHOOLS* 6^ 

atnthon'tf Jtelii dvttk 9ivumnmv 

From the Gennan of Kuhner, Matthise, Buttmann, RosC, and Thierah-, 
to which are appended, Remarks on the Pronunciation of the 
Greek Language, and Chronological Tables explanatory of the 
same. 12mo, Sheep extra. 90 cents. 

In Older to rander this gramnuur more oaefal to tlie etndent, reooarae has been had 
to the writing* of the Utest and beet of the Gennan gnaunariana, and especially to 
theae of Kuhner, whieh are now jnatly regarded as Um ableet ot their kind ; and the 
meeent work will be found to contain all the information on the subjeet neoesearjr to 
be known by the etodent of Greek. It contains more nameroas and complete exem- 
plification of declension and conjogation than any that has preceded it. 

For the Use of Schools and Colleges ; together with the Choral 
Scanning of the Prometheus Vinctus of iEschylus, and CEdipus 
T^rrannus of Sophocles ; to which are appended, Remarks on the 
Indo-Germanic Analogies. l2mo. Sheep extra. 90 cents. 

An accurate aoqaaintance with the Prosody and Metres of the Greek langnage is a 
ne c eest r y •ocempamOMnt of trte sdioIarBfaip ; bat one gnat want is iek i« its sno- 
oeesful cultiTation. The present work sopplies this want. It omits the intricate 
qneetions on which the leairaed delight to exercise themselves, and aims tmly to giTe 
what is immediafllly and permanently oseful, in a simple and inriting stvle. The 
Appendix, containing Remarics on the Andogies of Language, will be fouad interest- 
ing to every schidar. This Worit, like the others of the series, has been repnblishsd 
in England, and fonns the text-book at King** College iSeAeoJ, Lomien, as well as in 
other quarters. 

The first Six Books of Homer's Iliad, t# whidi are appended En- 
glish Notes, critical and explanatory, a Metrical Index, and Ho- 
meric Glossary, hy Charles Anthon, LL.D. 12mo, Sheep extra. 
$1 60. 

The commentary contained in this volume is a full tme, on the principle that, if a 
good foundation be laid in the beginning* the perusal of the Homeric poems becomes 
a matter of positive enjoyment ; whereas, if the pupil be hurried over book after book ' 
of Uiese noble productions, with a kind of rail-road celerity, he remains a total stranger 
to all the beauties of the scenery throoffh which he has sped hirway, and at the end 
of his iouraev is as wise as when he commenced it. The present woik contains what 
is vsefnl to the yoong student in furthering his acquaintance with the classic langnage 
and noble poetry of Homer. The Gloesary renders any other Hameric dictionary 



Principally from the German of Jacobs. With English Notes, crit- 
ical and explanatory, a Metrical Index to Homer and Anacreon, 
and a copious Lexicon. 12mo, Sheep extra. $176. 

This Reader is edited on the same plan as the authoHs other editions of the classics, 
and hM given unifersal satis&ction to all teachers who have adopted it into use. 
That plan supposes an ignmranoe in the pupil of all but the very first principles of the 
languagOi and a need on his part of guidance through its intricacies. It aims to en- 
lighten that ignorance nnd supply that guidance in such a way as to render his prog- 
ress sore and agreeable, and to inrite hun to cultivate the fair fields of daasic litera- 
ture more thoroaghly. 

Slnthon'is 9Lnuf)iMn of XetUKphotit 

With English Notes, critical and explanatory, by Chaelss AirrHoiit 
LL.D. 12mo, Sheep extra. (In press.) 

(In press.) 



^ WOHS FOB COLLBOSS AND DXBTEBCT SCHOOUI» 

WHh JBnglish Not«, C9tie?i and exfkoksUxyf by Ckasms Amthom* 
LL.D. (la press.) 

m'«lintdtk uta <Kroofci8's iFfrst Sooit in 

Containing Grammar, Exercises, and Yocabnlaries, on the Method 
- of eonatant Imitation and Repetition. 12mo, Sheep extra. 75 
cents. (Second Edition, revised.) 

I am Mtisfied that it is the best hook for beginnen in Latin that ispnblished n, thu 
eonntry.— Prof. J. P. Dubbir, PkUaielphia, 

I am confident that no teacher who studies the success of his pupils will adopt any 
other text-book than this in the beginning of a conrae in Latin.— Prof. W. H. GO. 
DSR, BetteviUe, Ntw Jersejf. 

I cheerfully bear testimony to the excellence of the " First Book in Loha;" it is 
a work of prodigious labor and wonderful skifl.— Rot. J. H. Dabhixll, H'otttsiore 
JtuHtuie. 

Containing a complete Latin Syntax, with copious Exercises foi 
Imitation and Repetition, and Loci MemoriaUt selected from Cic- 
ero. (In press.) 

Huetfoti to matfn Stsle, 

Principally translated from the (jrerman of Gbtsjlr, with Exercises 
in writing Latin, on Ciceronian Models. (Nearly ready.) 

jweUtitotfc uva evotAn'n Slementairs esfrreft 

Containing full Vocabularies, Lessons on the Forms of Words, and 
Exercises for Imitation and Repetition, with a Summary of Ety- ' 
mology and Syntax. (In press:) 

jfU'eUntocft; a^nV <Kraofo8'i8 Sermi)f Soofc In 

Containing a complete Greek Syntax, on the Basis of Kuhner, with 
Exercises for Imitation on Models drawn from Xenophon's Anab- 
asis. (In press.) 

mfimvieB 0utUne0 oC Smyntect siA mum^ 

HrreHf JWentdl airtfim. 

18mo, Muslin. 46.c#nts. 

As a text-book in MenUl Philosophy, I am assured it hafe no equal ; and anr thing 
which may be made to contribute to the wider circulation of swA a work, and which 
may thus either extend a taste for such studies, or tend to satisfy the lasts already 
widely diffused, can n<it but behiUad with pleasure by aU who feel an interest m the 
nragiess of general science, and espe«rially to thobo who, with me, recognise the prj- 
SmSendy practical character of that knowMga whi«h p«tmiis to the human mind. 
^Tv^. CALDWMhh,' JHckiMom College, 
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TRtHiunCn Slrments of JWental WUxnonofHx^ ; 

Embracing the two Departments of the Intellect and the Sensibili- 
ties. 2 vols. 12mo, Sheep extra. $2 50. 

An Alnidfin&ent of the above, by the Author, designed as a Text-book in Acad« 
•mies. 13mo, Sheep extra. $1 2$. 

Profeeaor Upham has brought together the leading riews of the beet writen on the 
moat important topics of mental science, and exhibited them ^ith great good judg- 
ment, candor, clearness, and method. Out of all the systematic treatises in ose, we 
coDsidsr the Tolomes of Mr. Upham by far the.best that we hare. — New York Review 

llSlflkunCB KttuUnt on tht tiSUL 

A Philosophical and Practical Treatise on the Will. 12mo, Sheep 
extra. $1 25. 

This work is one of great Talue to the literary and religious community. It indi- 
cates throughout not only deep and Taned research, but profound and laborious 
thought, and is a full, lucid, and able discussion of an inTolyed and embarrassing sub- 
ject. The style, though generally diffuse, is always perspicuous, and often elegant ; 
and the work, as a whole, will add much to the reputation of its author, and entitle 
him to laak iuony the ataleat metaphysiciaas of our country.—CAmtum AdocetUe, 

&M}iwv^» ;^nvmn^n IBCttiotiars ; 

A Vocabulary of the Technical Terms recently introduced into Ag- 
rioulture and Horticulture from varions Sciences, and also a Com- 
pendium of Practical Farming : the latter chiefly from the Woiks 
of the Rer. W. L. Rham, Loudon, Low, and i ouatt, and the 
most eminent American Authors. With nutnerous Illustrations.' 
12mo, Sheep extra, $1 15 ; Muslin gilt, $1 60. 

. An i^vi^uiUe treatise for the agriculturist, whose suggestions fnd information 
would probably save him ten times its cost every year of his labor. — Evangelist. 

In the Farmer'e Dietunuuy we find what has neYer before been drawn up for the 
farmer: nowhere else is so much important inforsMtion on saI>ieots of interest to the 
practical agriculturist to be found.— 0«/tiva<or. 

HvitVfi ;^avmn^H Comyanfon ; 

Or, Essays on the Principles and Practice of American Husbandry. 
With the Address prepared to be delivered before the Agricultural 
and Horticultural Societies of ^ew Haven County, Connecticut. 
And an Appendix, containing Tables,, and other Matter useful to 
the Farmer. To which is prefixed a Eulogy on the Life and 
Character of Judge Buel, by Amos Dean» Esq. 12mo, Muslin. 
75 cents. 

**This is decidedly one of the best elementary treatises on agriculture that has 
erer been written. It contains a lucid description of every branch. of tbe «6bject, 
and is in itself a complete manual of Husbandry, which no farmer, who would un- 
derstand his own interest, should be without. It is suflScient to say that this is the 
last production of the late Judge Buel, and contains his matured experience and opin- 
ions on a Sttt^ect which he did more, perhaps, to elevate and promote than any other 
man of his time. Judge Buel was a strong advocate for what is termed the New 
Husbandry, the many advantages of which over the old system he illustrated by his 
own practice, and the claims of which to the consideration of the farmer are ably set 
forth in this volume. The work is written with great perapiciiity, and the manner 
in which the subject is treated shows the hand of a master. The clearness and sim- 
plicity of the style adapt it to all classes of readers ; and containing as it does a co- 
pious Index, Glossary, Ac, it is eminently suited as a text-book for country schools, 
into which we hope it will be speedily introduced, and its principles thoroughly studied 



and practicall/ carried out. It is also a very suitable book to be given as a premiom, 

»nd it to the notice of our Agricultural Societies.'' 



and we therefore raoommei 



A iTEW C3an|^ed and DescriptiTe Catalogae of HAmpES. ic 
Brothers' PublicatioDs has just been issued, cominismg a very 
extenalTe nuage of Literature, in its seyeral Departments of His- 
toiy, Biography, Philoaophy, Travel, Science and Art, tbe Claa- 
aics. Fiction, £c.; also, many sfdendidly Embellished Prodnc- 
tions. The selection of works inclndes not only a large propor- 
tion of the most esteemed Literary Productions of our timeo, 
but also, in the majority of instances, the best existing authori- 
ties on given subjects. This new Catalogue has been construct- 
ed with a view to the especial use of persons forming or enrich- 
ing their Literary Collections, as well as to ud Principals of 
District Schools and Seminaries of Learning, who may not pos- 
sess any reliaUe means of forming a true estimate of any pro- 
duction ; to all such it commends itself by its explanatory and 
critical notices. The valuable collection described in this Cata- 
logue, consbting of about two Viousand volumes, combines the 
two-fidd advantages of great econon^y in price with neatness — 
Oiften elegance of typographical executloD, in many instances the 
rates of pubhcatlon being scarcely one ^th of those of similar 
issues in Europe. 

*«* Copies of tlus Catalogue may be obtained, firee of ex- 
pense, by application to the Pubtishers personally, or by letter* 
post-paid. 

To prevent disappointment, it is requested that, whenever 
books ordered through any bookseller or local agent can not be 
obtained, apjdications with remittance be addressed direct to ttie 
PubEshers, which will be promptiy attended to. 

Hem York, Jamuaj, 1947. 
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